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To my friends at Manasquan, I inscribe this story, in ■which I have tried 
to outline their coast, and the curiously genuine, kindly human life upon if: 
in remembrance of the hearty good-will with ■which they have made my home 
among them pleasant for many years. 

R. H. D. 

Makasquab, July 36, iMS. 
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on with their work after that in silence, 
chewing the cud of the matter, as is their 
habit 

It was a colorless, threatening even- 
ing out at sea ; a nipping giist driving 
the few white sails in sight, like shiver- 
ing ghosts, across the horizon that barred 
the east lilce a leaden wall ; the masses 
of water moving towards shore, slow, 
sombre, dumb. But this was only the 



on a low window, told where the houses 
of the village were scattered. 

If village it could be called. About 
a mile from the schooner, and the little 
buzz of life about her, rose one of the two 
great headlands well known to all mari- 
ners ■ theyjut out into the sea as though 
they were grim, warning sentinels over 
this terrible coast of sunlten breakers 
and whitening bones. A sharp ridge 
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stmck f^rn this upper headland int th 
background of forest, and in the c 1 g 
hollow which it formed lay the 1 1> 
collection of formers' and fishers' I 
then calied Manasquan. A cur ly 
old-time, foi^otten village, to bel g t 
the New World : shut in from any Id 
by the ocean on one side, and the t 
minabk pine forests at the other, th h 
which at this time only the ch al 
burners had burrowed their way. 

The man (a middle-aged Quake ) wh 
had sent the message which had p 
zled the fishermen, was a stran 
this coast: its strange solitarine th 
utter silence into which it fell h 
transient sounds had passed, opp d 
and stifled him. He had paced p d 
down the hard beach all the aft n, 

watching with his dull, light-blu 
the Sutphens seining, and after th t, tl 
loading of the schooner. It see d 
him, of all comers of the world, th 
totally forgotten and passed by th 
race. He wondered if justice ev 
took crime here — if even death m m 
bered to harv g 

of this he dro Ihgi 

way to old D an cam 

limping up fr m 
the ridge to wal 
patronizing ai wa 
fishermen, bu atra 

the sharper wits of the strange Fnend. 
But he fired at the slur upon the village. 
"We're of older build than New 
York," he said, "but we've kept dean 
of crime and c'ruption : we've held to 
the ancient landmarks : there's no fami- 
lies gone in and out fi-om us since colony 
times. Them nags of mine, now, has 
no flash strains of blood, but their 
grandsu-e carried ray grandsire, Peter 
Noanes, into the light at Monmouth. I 
don't ask better than that." 

The Friend, who had taken off his 
broad-brimmed hat, the better to catch 
the evening air, stroked the gray wisps 
of h;ur on either side of his ruddy face, 
fijdng on the dried fece of his companion 
his lack-lustre eyes. 

"The men," Noanes s^d, "ord'nariiy 
followed the water;" and he began to 
sonorously roll out their names — Lad- 



d Van Zeldts, Graahs, as though 

t the calling of the great Jewish 

tnbe Scottish elans. His hearer was 
f d t remind himself that there were 

t t nty men, all told, among them. 

A b 1 f was creeping on him that this 

munity was a power in the land, if 

t d d let only through ships' mates 

d th masters of coast schooners ; 
1 th kinned, hairy-breasted men, who 
b ght back firora their voyages but 
httl p ofit or knowledge beyond their 
w and fi-esh stories of storms at 



be known as seamen 

ghout'the civilized world," asserted 

th D ctor, shoving back his wig per- 

mpt ly. "Ther's Jim Laddoun ; he 

h d as mate in an English brig. 

H b en as far as the Barbary Coast 

Tl Britishers know a good thing 

h they see it, and snap it up, quick 

gh' 

True, true," dehberately — the atten- 

t g e never leaving the pupils of the 

D t s eyes. It was a queer trick the 

r had ; with a slight crook to one 

his head, it gave him the look 

af man, or one absorbed in his 

ion's words. At any rate, it 

uall drew out from people a good 

m more words than they had intended 

k. The old Doctor found it gave 

a real gusto to their talks : he told his 

best stories to the stranger — stories that 

included the histories of the Van Zeldts, 

Graahs — all of them. (He had silenced 

his wife when she echoed the village 

wonder as to who the old, brown-coated 

fellow was, and what secret business he 

came to pry into. 

"He's a well-bred person — the best 
bred I've met for years. What should 
you know of men of the world ? Do 
you think there's nothing at Manasquan 
which educated people think it worth 
while to inquire into?") 

"Laddoun? Laddoun?" replied the 
Friend, thoughtfully. " Thee belongs to 
that stock thyself; Doctor ?" 

Noanes gave a pleased sniffi "You 
have a keen memory for genealogies. 
Yes, my mother was one of them. But 
there's only two of the name now — the 
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mafe I fold you o^ and the young doctor 
at the village." 

"George, A generous, genial feUow, 
eh ? Hospitable, I should say." 

" Oh, I'll warrant for him 1 He'll be 
having you to feed and liquor at the inn 
before now. He's a little too free with 
both his money and his gab — George. 
He keeps a dozen lazy beggars up, now. 
But he'll mend, likely. The Laddouns 
had always brains and pockets like 
sieves. They're slack, — Jeaky." 

"He has seen the world, he tells me. 
On his brother's ship ?" 

" No ; he went to lectures in York and 
Philadelphia. I can't say that it spoiled 
him much ; he come back, thinking bet- 
ter of old Manasquan than ever, show- 
ing more sense than I looked for. There 
wasn't a child in the village that didn't 
take a hoUday when he come. George 
is a main one for children, especially 
when they're big and hearty. My Bob 
used to count on him. No, I've nothing 
against George Laddoun," reflectively. 
" There he is." 

They had made a turn on the beach, 
and were coming toward the schooner 
witli the leisurely pace befitting their age 
and gravity. Laddoun, coming down 
the ridge with a boyish whistle and leap, 
stopped, with a shined blush and laugh, 
before his fellow-practitioner. "This 
bracing air makes a boy of me," apolo- 
getically, bowing to both of them. " But 
a famous leaper like you," to Noanes, 
"can forgive a fellow. I'd like to have 
tried you at the standing jump, twenty 
years ago." 

" I'd have put you to your mettle, sir. 
A pleasant-spoken dog," complacently 
lighting his pipe as the young man went 
on, and measuring his broad back and 
low height critically. " A well-built fel- 
low, say? strong joints, and sockets well 
oiled. D'ye see ? his limbs move easily 
in his clothes and shoes. I'd like to 
have tried a leap with him well enough. 
But them days is over. The old lion's 
bones is stifli" 

The Quaker had paid but slight atten- 
tion to the short, athletic figure, or its 
loose-fitting suit of gray corduroy. If 
he had any &Jicy for compelling the 



secrets of other men into his own keen- 
ing, he apparently looked for them no 
farther than in the pupils of the eyes. 
George Laddoun had met him at iVst 
with his pleasant, bold glance, turning it, 
however, in a moment uneasily away. 
The young fellow, with all his stout 
muscle and hot blood, was easily abashed 
as a girl. 

He came up to the fishermen with a 
cheery " Hillo !" 

" Hillo, Laddoun !" It was young 
Jim Van Zeldt who answered him, with 
his hands in his pockets, shifting his cigar 
from one side of his mouth to the other. 
He was the owner of the vessel. The 
other men were too busy straining over 
a barrel which they lifted to speak. 

" You've got a hefty load there," pull- 
ing oir his coat, "Take out your cigar, 
Jim, and put your own shoulder to ! Yo, 
ho •" as the barrel went in. He worked 
along with the fishermen until the load- 
ing was done, singing some students' 
song, he had learned when abroad, in 
a billowy, fi-ee, bass voice. Nobody 
thanked him when the work was finish- 
ed, and he stood perspiring more than 
any of them, sopping his shining black 
hair and red, handsome face. But the men 
knew, of course, how much better stuff 
was in him than in that milk-faced Jim 
Van Zeldt, who paid them to the last 
penny for their work, but never lifted a 
fingertohelp, or cracked a joke. Jim was 
the only man on that beach who paid 
for work ; with the others it was all 

:ighbor-help." Evening had come 



1 before the last load w 



a gray, 



gusty evening, as we said — the strange 
silence and melancholy which belonged 
to this coast, as though the dead benealh 
the curdling breakers would not be for- 
gotten, growing deeper as night ap- 
proached. Doctor Noanes was gone, 
but Ledwith, the strange Friend, had 
come closer to the schooner, and was 
standing with his white, pursy hands 
rolled mto each other, behmd him, watch 
ing the men fi^m under the shadow of 
his wide-bnmmed hat, with the usual 
inexpressiie, abstracted look on his fat 
&ce. The men resented his presence 
with that uneasy impahence which am- 
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mals show when a strange creature not 
of their sort is near. This man was 
foreign to them. His dress, speech, 
habit of silence had never been known 
to them before ; and under these was a 
strongei instinct of alienism from their 
salty, seafaring ways. It was noticeable 
that they stood aloof fi^m him as much 
as might be, leaving his tall, square figure, 
in its outlandish garb, like a strange 
shadow, alone on the beach. It was 
just before the last cord of wood was 
taken in that he gave the message to 
Van Zeldt. It came out of a curious 
custom belonging to the beach. The 
mails were carried at long intervals, and 
even then were of most uncertain de- 
livery. The schooners which carried 
the fish, game and lumber up to the 
New York markets, ran, too, at irregular 
times— only, in fact when it suited the 
convenience of their owners — but the 
means of transportation they offered 
were secure and rapid. It became, 
therefore, a habit with the masters of 
these vessels to make a sort of public 
notice of their time of departure and 
willingness to carry messages or parcels 
to the upper harbors. There were many 
of these little formal old customs hanging 
about the settlement. 

When Jim Van Zeldt made his an- 
nouncement, it was responded to by no 
one but the stranger, Ledwith, who ap- 
parently was prepared and waiting for it. 

" We'E mrn off for the night now," 
said Van Zeldt, when he had spoken, 
looking out to the gathering shadows. 

" J have a message for thee." The 
clear, decided voice made Van Zeldt and 
the men turn : the words which follow- 
ed were in a lower key, slow, measured, 
as though he weighed each by some 
hidden meaning known to himself alone. 

"When thee reaches New York, a 
man will meet thee on the wharf, habited 
in a dress like mine, asking for tidings 
of the ship Terror." 

"She does not ply on this coast," 
interrupted Laddoun, with the off-hand, 
peremptory tone habitual to him, which 
expressed a thorough knowledge of all 
matters, great and small. 

The Quaker's dull blue eye did not 



turn on him for an instant ; yet in the 
momentary stolid pause which he made, 
the young man had an uncomfortable 
sense of having been weighed and found 

" He will inquire of thee," he re- 
sumed, in the same slow monotone, " of 
a vessel lost years ago — the Terror; 
tell him that it was on this coast that the 
ship went down. Let him send me war- 
ranty, and I can find tlie treasure hidden 
among these rocks." 

" I will carry the message," said Van 
Zeldt, gravely, with no word of question 
or surprise. Laddoun checked the ex- 
clamation on his lips after a hasty glance 
at the dark, solid figure, and immovable 
fece turned seaward. It sent a chill of 
doubt and fear over his healthy body, as 
if he had unconsciously touched the re- 
pellant pole of an electric battery. 

" The ship Terror was lost on these 
rocks fifiy years ago," he said in an un- 
dertone to Van Zeldt, as they wafted up 
the beach together, leaving the stranger 
still watching the melanchoJy sea line — 
" an emigrant ship, with three hundred 
souls aboard." 

"You're never at iault, Laddoun," 
admiringly. 

"There are few matters into which I 
have not looked," smiling, and running 
his thick white fingers through his glossy 
hair. The little chord of vanity struck 
had brought him altogether in tune ag^. 
"But there was no treasure in her. 
That old fellow is after Kyd's doubloons, 
and he thinks to throw us oif the scent 
by lugging in the name of this wreck. 
But he had need to be awake early to 
blind George Laddoun, eh ? or you, 
Jim," with an encouraging tap on the 

They walked in silence up the grassy 
breaic through the woods which one or 
two wagon-ruts marked as the road, and 
stopped where a path struck off to Van 
Zeldt's house, Laddoun lingered, break- 
ing the bark off a dead cedar, with an 
unwonted softening and hesitation in his 
look and motions. 

"You'll make a quick run of it, Jim?" 
he said. "You'll be back in time? For 
Thursday ?" 
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"I know. I'll try, Laddoim. The 
more because Noanes tells me you're 
gobg to bring but a few of us in." 

"Yes. A man's married but once, 
and he ought to have his own way about 
it. rn treat the village afterwards ; they 
sha'n't complain. But there's rough 
jokes made at our country weddings 
that I don't choose my wife to hear." 

With the tender inflection in his tone, 
and quieting of his eye, there was a cer- 
tain swelling defiance in his whole burly 
body, which to mild little Van Zeldt 
was thoroughly lordly. A man was in 
no mean sort a hero, who could put 
Manasquan at arm's length thus. 

" You're the right sort, George," he 
said. "When you're settled and a house- 
holder, you'll bring matters up to the 
right standard hereabouts. They be to 
follow you like sheep the bell-wether— 
that they be." 

"It won't be to their injury, then," 
frankly. "Things need cleaning and 
managing as they don't know. I'll do 
what I can for the place," loftily. "And 
for you, Van Zeldt," putting his hand on 
the smaller man's shoulder, as a prince 
might caress a favored courtier. " You'll 
not fail us on Thursday ? I want none 
but true friends about me and Lizzy." 

The pompous voice a little unsteady, 
and the florid face losing color. "I'm 
serious when I say that I mean to push 
your fortune, old boy," after a pause. 

" There be'n't a day when you're not 
pushing some fellow along." 

" So ? You think that of me ? Well, 
well ! it's litUe I can do. But God help 
us ! it sickens me to look down on any 
man below me in the mire ; and it don't 
need money to give help, always. For 
you, rU strengthen your trade up yon- 
der. I'm not a man without mark in 
gr " " J' Tl Id' d 

M ma 



"You mean them chemicals, Lad- 
doun?" after a puzzled pause. "I thought 
that lx>y of yours did that work. He's pul 
his soul into the herbs and black-drops 
he makes out of them. It's a pity, too. 
It's trifling work, and he be genooine," 
raising his voice, "Galbraith be; I've 
reason fo know that He be the kind 
of man to anchor to." 

Laddoun combed his whiskers with a 
pleased smile. 

"Yes, he's good stuff. I discovered 
him. I made him." 

Van Zeldt turned quickly, but was 
prudently silent Laddoun was unwa- 
rily touching on a matter which hitherto 
had Ijeen held secret 

" Made him as entirely as you cut 
those decoy-birds out of poplar yonder" 
— then stopped, with a gialp for breath, 
as if checked by some inward sting. 
" Well, he's useflil, as you say, to collect 
and sort materials under me. But a 
hand — a hand. It is the head that is 
needed in my trade," touching his nar- 
row, high forehead with the forefinger, 
on which shone a round purple stone. 
" Good-bye, Van Zeldt. You will be down 
at the shop to-night ?" 

" Yes." Van Zeldt stood leaning over 
the trunk of the fallen cedar, a generous 
twinkle of admiration through all of his 
insipid face, as the stout, broad figure 
disappeared in the shadows of the 
woods. Laddoun was moulded out of 
such dlff'erent clay from his own ! There 
were men to command and men to 
serve, just as there were king-fish and 
clams in the sea yonder. 

Even the cool Quaker, who had taken 

the bearings of most men's minds with 

those lightless blue eyes of his, had felt, 

against his will, a sort of magnetism in 

the young village hero under all his 

th' ai 'sh ; something which 

ed t him, put a hearty, 

ace of things. Van 

as not to blame, if 

mysteriou*, talk of 

ts dragged out of 

with his lucky love- 

uar where he had failed, 

rt of demi-god ; and 

the yellow cotton 
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gloves, the high hat and boots, asserting 
themselves blackly beyond all other hats 
and boots, with a dumb envy and won- 
der. Nor was poor Laddoun, eitlier, 
much to blame, if he accepted himself 
at the same valualion. The men about 
him had labeled him with the highest 
trade mark, even when they were all 
boys together. 

He went tramping along, his heavy 
boots crunching on the needles of the 
pines, roaring out one of his everlasting 
songs. He was one of those men who 
constantly feel their blood, which hap 
pened in his case to be slightly thick 
and viscous ; men with nervous hps, the 
balls of whose eyes habitually inflate 
and contract, and whose hds are often 
wet with tears. His nenes were aJl 
on edge now ; the days were fiill of zest 
and triumph; full of thoughts ot the 
medicines he had invented, of his wife, 
of the place he meant to hold in the 
village. Two or three generations back 
one of his Milesian ancestors had rid 
himself of the 6.mily fortune in a tew 
years of tempestuous jolhty and hospi 
tality; but his blood, e)es and uncertam 
lips had -itaied behin i as he dooms, 
and Laddoun had them now \Mth aJl 
that they implied 

While he was in the middle of the 
woods he met Galbraith whom the vil 
lage people called his shop boj, but 
whom Laddoun, in his melodramatic 
way, had dubbed his lamdiar To hira, 
as he walked home with 1 m carrying 
his basket and tin cases of roots, he 
relieved his n ind of h s plans how 
Van Zeldt was to be pu hed up and a 
school-house got under \vay, and a poor- 
confribution taken up before winter, and 
also J public subscription for a testimo- 
nial CO old Doctor Noanes. 

" They do such things in towns, Dal- 
las, eh ? And I'm ruining fhe old fel- 
low's practice. Besides, it will bring 
the people together. We need unity, 
centralization," with a sweep of his eye 
over the hamlet, as though it covered a 
vast community, ending with a glance 
for approval at the tall, taw-boned lad 
beside him, who was watching his &ce 
eagerly with a bewildered look. 



"I've no doubt you're right, Lad- 
doun," he said, gently; "there are a 
good many words I don't know the 
meaning of yet," quietly shifting the tin 
cases to the other arm. 

" So ? Poor fellow ! It will come in 
time," putting one hand on the bony 
shoulders, and looking kindly into the 
girlish face Say ! Galbraith, these are 
a cursedlj old cut— your trowsers. I 
n ust ng jou out new for the wedding. 
It a a ihame I let you wear a shirt Uke 
this pulling out the ragged edge of 
cle-m flannel about his neck. " I'm a 
poor patron t! e\ 11 say." 

Dallab looked down at his uncouth 
ng and hughed a hearty roar of a 
laugh But ! II only take what I 

earn sa d he 

" Pshaw ! there should be no such 
talk between you and me." They ex- 
changed a swift, significant glance, which 
gave to the boy's face for the instant a 
curiously old, worn look. 

"Why shouldn't I give to you? 
There's nobody in Manasquan to whom 
I don't mean to give a lia." 

" Look what you're doing 1 Curse it, 
you lout 1 look there 1" savagely dragging 
Laddoun off the path. 

"What do you mean ? Nothing but 
a lame quail ? Bah !" stooping coolly 
over the mangled mass of bloody feathers 
which Dalks picked up and turned over, 
drawing quick, spasmodic breaths, which 
made Laddoun smile as he would at the 
rage of a child. 

"Why, you young viper! you'll turn 
on the hand that feeds you ?" good- 
naturedly. "Your muscles are steel, 
Dallas. You shook me as if I were a 
stick. Put that thing down ; I did not 

The quivering of the bird on his palm 
seemed to madden the boy. "You did 
not see it? You see nothing, George 
Laddoun. You've nobody to speak the 
truth to you but me. it's well enough 
to keep your eyes on the sky, making 
plans, and let your feet and hands do 
what they will But murder comes of 

George Laddoun's fiice, againsf the 
background of the tree on which he 
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leaned, grew suddenly of a deathly 
white ; but he gave neither word nor 
motion, only to lean, forward, and scan 
with half-shut eyes the boy's face as he 
turned the quail over gently in his hand, 
putting it to his cheek again and again, 
as 3 woman would be apt to do. If 
GaJbraith had any thought beyond the 
binl, he held it oat of sight with a skill 
which baffled Laddoun. Presendy, he 
laid it down softly. 

" It's dead now," stretching out his 
arms with a long breath. " I was rough 
with you, Laddoun," turning to him. 

"Yes," with a loud, uncadenced laugh ; 
" I should say you were cursedly rough. 
You forget who you are, and who 1 am, 
Dallas," 

" I don't forget," quietly gathering his 
scattered roots into his basket. " But 
you have had an easy life. Now, when 
I see a thing put under foot like that, I 
think I feel the lash on my own back 
again." 

" If you remember the lash, you 
oughtn't to forget who took it oif," 
keeping the same intent scrutiny on 
every shade of meaning in the boy's 
face. "Whatever comes to me, there 
are reasons why you should be true to 
me, Galbraith." 

There was nothing melodramatic in 

Dallas to answer this touch. " You've 

been a good friend to me, Mr. Laddoun," 

he said, simply, "but I mean to tell 

you the truth for all that ;" and picking 

up his basket he jogged along in a grave 

' ' ' followed him, making, 

ts, indifferent remarks 

; but aH the vivacity 

;d out of him. He 

'es to the boy's past 

lim with a stranger's 

iVas there no secret 

d-fashioned sincerity, 

% credidous nature ? 

lild in the village who 

r the queer, lank boy 

to make him head in the game of ball 

or marbles, nor an old woman who had 

not some time shared her cup of tea with 

him. Laddoun scanned, as a man on 

trial for his life would the faces of the 

jury, the unmarked features of the lad, 



pausing again and again on his eyes. 
They always had baffled him. The rest 
of the face held nothing ; it was but a 
child's — indistinctive ; worn perhaps by 
hunger or want, but the eyes were deep- 
set and sparkling, ftiU of sweet temper 
and laughter. 

Nothing more ? Was there any power 
of reticence in them to hold back a iatal 

George Laddoun could not tell ; they 
had baffled a keener inspection than his, 
and that not long ago ; even while he 
watched him now they turned on him, 
steady and honest. One thing he knew, 
that they belonged to something stronger 
than himself. 

Galbraith, boy like, forgot his trouble 
after a wliile ; began to whistle shrilly, 
grubbing under the scrubby bushes for 
roots, after his usual fashion, stopping 
when they came to an open bit of sand 
to set down his basket and turn summer- 
saults to the other end. Laddoun waited 
good-naturedly, leaning on the fence, 

"Well done, Dallas !" 

"I'm growing too fat — I'm not as lim- 
ber as I was," looking down with a 
pleased laugh. 

" I'm sorry that I worried you, Gal- 
brmth," placing his hand on his shoulder 
in a half-timid, deprecating way, very 
different from the patronizing tap on the 
back which was his ordinary greeting to 
the villagers, " I'd no mind to bring 
up old times to you. They're dead and 
gone now." 

Galbraith nodded. One of those 
vague notions which children have cross- 
ed his mind — a wonder whether those old 
times were not dead and in hell ; but the 
impression was but slight, and a moment 
afterwards, with a loud hillo ! he was 
rooting under some leaves for a great 
bee-ant, like a lump of crimson velvet. 

" I want you, sir, and some of your 
brothers ! Yo, ho !" ca^ng it in a leaf 

" Poor Dall ! There's nothing in his 
brain but childish folly," thought Lad- 
doun as he strode on, " He throws all 
trouble of old times out of his mind, 
just as water on the bcal gets rid of scum 
and dirt a-top ;" and with a sudden feel- 
ing of relief, he began to throw snatches 
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of bass into the lilt Galbraiih was 
whistling. With the relief his own boy- 
ishness awakened and the habitual pro- 
pensity to do something kind, he left 
Galbraith squatted on the ground with 
his ants, and hurried on to a little 
wooden shanty, which was set down, like 
all Manasquan houses, in the middle of 
the cedars. 

" The little chap's been at work since 
dawn. I'll buUd his tire for him," push- 
ing open the door and going in. In a 
few moments a pile of wood was crack- 
ling on the hearth, and Geoi^e, nibbing 
his hands, came out, and waving his hat 
to Dallas, who came slowly up the path, 
turned off towards the iar tarm-houses. 
In a moment, however, the boy was 
panting after him. 

"That was downright good in you 
Mr. Laddoun. Come back and eat j our 
supper with me. I've made a broiler for 
crabs, and it's famous ; you ought to taste 
them these cold nights," pulling at his 
coat while he spoke. 

" I can't, Dallas ; I'll send some of the 
boys down, thotigh." 

" All right 1 Tell them I have the 

Doctor Noanes, in his buggy, mi 
while had driven up and stopped. "Take 
a seat, Laddoun; I'll give you a lift 
That's an honest-faced boy," when Gal- 
brdth was gone. "Yet there are queer 
stories afloat about him," wilh a side 
glance at his companion's fece. It was 
imperturbable. 

"What sort of stories?" 

" That you picked him t f 
den of corruption. That h h t 1 
able black record, if one c Id t 

» Any place outside of M q 
den of corruption, accordi g t th t. Ik 
here," with a rage which tru k tl 
shrewd old doctor as too dd t b 
real. "As for Dallas, yo an 1 

yourself what he is. The t y 

men could make a place f th ms 1 
as he's done, in tWs village. And he s 

" He's got to be a necessary sort of 
fellow to everybody, Hiat'e true," warmh 
" I don't know his equal for nursing or 
coddling children. There be my Joe, 



now ; when he was down with the scar- 
let fever, nobody would serve him but 
' Dallas— Dallas.' So I sent for the 
fellow, and I'll say this, that under God 
he saved the boy. There be no woman 
about our house, you know, and he took 
the place of one. StiE, I thought I'd 
mention the queer stories to you. You'd 
best contradict them." 

"You are very kind." 

But Noanes remembered afterwards 
that he did not contradict them to him, 
but remained gloomily silent during the 
remainder of the drive. 



CHAPTER II. 

Galbraith meanwhile went back to 
his hou'ie, and prepared to spend the 
eienng It was but a little, broken- 
down shanty, that had been used by one 
of the Sutphens as a cow-shed, until it 
ni"; too far gone for that, when he had 
gnen It to Dallas for his help in harvest- 
ing. The half dozen boys of the viflage 
had collected and made a regular frolic of 
helping him patch it up, and it had been 
a sort of rendezvous for them ever since, 
as Dallas was their leader. He kept a 
watch for some of them now, while he 
put away his basket and cases in a damp 
out-shed, and pulled off' his clog shoes, 
running to the door between me o 
peep down the winding pa h wh ch 
now began to shine white in e n ^ht. 
Then he disappeired into the shed, nd 
ft p d Tt oise of spl sh n n 

t b 1 t me out with h s o e e 

ml A q nough look n fion e 

h tl be t w s done : n w de 
L dd h d I ghed, for e en 

fl I h rt 1 d belonged to a mu 
II m d ped open at the neck 

d p th ms, leaving bare the 

b d wh t th t and brawny wrists : 
Ih p t 1 d t s, too, were cut off 

by the knee, and met by a long pair of 
women s gray stockings But Dillas had 
some odd notions, picked up m that 
mistenous outside world from which he 
came which puzzled the two or three 
Manabqu-in bojs with mhum he ran. 
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The nails on his big burned liands were 
always wirite and trimmed, his breath 
sweet, (he miserable cloihes clean. 
" Them be the little marks that belong 
to the genttemen out there," he said. 
" 1 soon learned 'em. Just as you kin 
tell the best mackerel by the signs about 
the giEs." 

When he came in from tlie shed, he 
attentively surveyed himself in a broken 
bit of looking-glass, and then sat down 
before the fire to toast his half-frozen 
feet, whistling softly to himself and beat- 
ing time on his knees. The boys were 
long in coming and he would go hungry 
rather than eat the crabs alone Per- 
haps, however, this heroic resolve re- 
awakened the inward gnawing, for he 
got up hastily with the words half spoken, 
and putting his femous broiler o\er the 
dear fire, in a few moments the green, 
spongy things were fizzing and sputter- 
ing out a savory odor on it. He stop- 
ped his whistle and began to pace about 
uneasily. He wished the boys would 
come. As for being alone in the woods, 
he did not heed it, though he could hear 
the cry of the panthers, he iancied, night 
after night. But Laddoun's gun hung 
on the wall, and there was no such marks- 
man on the beach as Galbraith, It was 
the sea he feared ; the rising sound of 
the surf thundering up the shore in the 
silence made his cheek pale and a cold 
damp come out over his forehead. His 
terror (if terror it was) had come long 
ago, with his first sight of it. Laddoun 
had quizzed him about it then, and tried 
to laugh it off. 

" Most landsmen have that feehng to 
the sea at first," he said. " It'll soon 
wear o£^ Dallas, with a boy as courage- 

" I'm not afraid of//," heswd, slowly. 
"It's the voices 1 kin hearinit, Laddoun." 
Laddoun made no reply. He never 
heard voices in it, but he guessed shrewd- 
ly what the sickly boy meant, and never 
spoke to him of it again. 

Galbraith was no longer sickly, but 
the dread had not worn away. When the 
latch clicked, and a iace was thrust in 
the door, his heart jumped with reliet 
Any living voice would drown these fer- 



otr dead ones, if it were only little Tim 
Graah's. So he took his hand, and 
pulled him in, with a boisterous welcome, 
which sent the blood to Tim's face, for 
he was but a little, fellow, and not used to 
notice from the big boys. 

" I come to say Uiere was nobody 
coming, Galbraith." 

"Except yourself, little 'un. You're 

" Kin 1 eat supper with you ? Kin I 
set the table, Dallas ?" eagerly ; for the 
fact of a boy who lived alone, cooked 
for himself and worked in roots and 
herbs and beetles, was to him what a 
fairy story would have been, if ever he 
had heard one. 

Galbr^th nodded, turning and salting 
the crabs, and Tim proceeded to spread 
a white cloth on the miniature table, and 
put thereon a loaf of bread, and butter, 
cocking his head to one side and glan- 
cing about him at the whitewashed walls, 
the clean boards of the floor, and the 
little neat bed in the comer, with a sense 
of half-ownership. 

" Our house is cleaner than any in the 
village," he said at last. "You've got a 
lot of women's gear about you, Dallas. 
How did that come f" 

" I was sick when Laddoun first 
fetched me here, I'd but little to do, 
that winter, but creep about from house 
to house, getting acquainted like, and 
the women they made much of me and 
cured me. So when I began to house- 
keep, they all brought me a sheet or a 
towel, or the like. I've got quite a 

" My mother gave you that bed," 
chattered the child. "She cured the 
feathers hersel£ 1 beam her say she 
saw purple scars of lashes on your back, 
and she was bound never to let you sleep 
hard anodier night. Be the scars there 
yet, Dallas ?" in a half-Mghtened whisper. 

But Galbr^th did not answer; he had 
not heard him, Tim supposed, being 
busy over his cookery. He turned with 
the crabs on a dish in a moment, and 
set them down with a loud, forced laugh. 

" Bring the chairs, Tim, and fall to," 
going from door to window, nervously 
closing them. 
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" Be you shutting out the sound of 
the sea f " laughed Tim. " Yoa can't do 
it, Dallas. It'll foller and foller. I've 
tried it in the woods." 

When they were once seated at the 
smoking supper, however, Dallas forgot 
the sound of the sea, or whatever had 
pursued him. He had a way of giving 
himself up so childishly to his fun, and 
a habit, too, when serious, of showing 
his great ignorance through incessant 
questions, that even Tim Graah felt him- 
self his superior. While Dallas set open- 
mouthed, listening intently to the story of 
Jane Graah's marriage, Tim regarded him 
as litde better than a fool. One would 
think, from his questions, he never had 
lived where there were women before 

"Where will you live when jou are 
married, Dallas ?" the story being fin 

"Here." The answer was gra\e and 
prompt "There's a place up on the 
nver nobody knows but me, I'll build 
a house there." 

" Thee has matured thy plans eirlj 
said a quiet voice behind him, and turn 
ing, the boys saw the Quaker Ledwith 
in the open door. "Thy supper smelled 
savory, Friend Galbraith. Thee must 
blame it for making me unlatch the door 
and come in uninvited." 

Dallas colored with pleasure. "There s 
a crab or two left," looking in the dish, 
and then bustling off for a clean plate 

The Quaker seated himself, his thick 
arms crossed on the htUe table his 
square, solid figure seemed to fill up the 
room, and Tim, from being an honored 
guest, felt himself dwindle suddenlj down 
into the usual superfluous nuisance of a 
boy. 

Ledwith remained a moment doubtful 
after the dish was placed before him ; the 
delirious morsel tempted him. Then he 
pushed it firam him. "I think 1 will 
eat tliy bread and salt, Dallas," he said. 
"Thee has a comfortable little house 
here ; very comfortable. But a gun, eh? 
One would not think thee needed defence 
for thy house ?" 

Tim, whose wide-awake gaze never 
left the stranger's face, wondered here, 
more and more, how, without apparent 



motion, the stolid light-blue eyes took in 
and noted all that was in the room ; but 
Dallas laughed unconcernedly, clearing 
away the dishes. 

"The gun is Laddoun's." 
Laddoun's? But thou art a keen 
marksman, they tell me. Does thee not 
find thy skill wasted on this beach ?" 

A trace of significance crept into the 
last words. He checked himself sud- 
denly, coughing behind his hand, and sat 
looking steadily in the fire, while Gal- 
braith made some boyish efforts to en- 
tertain him, discussing the schools of 
mackerel that had run in last week, and 
the chance of a nor'easter before No- 

Thee has learned the lingo of the 
beach soon," looking up at last. " Thee 
has got quite a salty flavor into thyself 
Here s thy workshop ? So ?" suddenly 
facing ibout to a little closet immedi- 
ately behind him. Had the man eyes 
m the back of his head, then ? Tim 
dragged behind them with a pale face, 
onehand gripping Galbraith's shirtsleeve. 
But Dallas hurried eagerly with a candle 
atter the Quaker, who stood in the recess 
quite motionless for a moment ; in that 
moment however, he had absorbed every 
Item about him, and classed and rated 

Shelf of old books — ^bought off of 
stalls — De Candolle, Bartram, Pursh — a 
botamst, eh? half-worn-out works on 
chemistry — how many ? old treatises on 
geologv. These cost a pretty penny I" 
while Galbraith passed his hand over 
them with an unconscious caress, brush- 
mg the dust from one or two. " Bottiea 
fifll of ore and sand. Boxes of herbs 
and earths ; a pick — shovels. What is 
in that cupboaxd?" sharply, tapping it 
with his cane. 

Galbr^th opened it with a proud flush ; 
the Quaker gave a start of surprise. "A 
battery ! Chemical apparatus — manufac- 
tured out of old vials and pipes. Thee 
has a wonderful cleverness, boy," turn- 
ing over the queer substitutes for retorts 
and crucibles with a smile, and speaking 
in a quick, changed voice. " 1 had a fancy 
for the study when I was a boy, but I 
took to — to making analyses o" ^"^""■ 
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ent sort." He turned on Galbraitli as 
he smd it, measuring him from hia light 
hair to his patched shoes. 

" Of a different sort, and I am not 
wanting in skill, they say." 

DiUas was silent ; for the first time, 
the sharp-eyed little Tim beside him 
noted that he began to share in his own 
uneasy scrutiny of the stranger. He 
drew back a step, and jealously locked 
the door of his closet, keeping a furtive 
glance on Ledwith, who smiled unpleas- 
antly, stroking his fet chin with his white 

" I won't disturb thy little make-shifts, 
my lad. Come out. It's thee I have 
business with." But he waited patiendy, 
with a real interest in his flabby features, 
while Dallas carefliEy replaced some bits 
of ore that had Men on the floor. 

" Now, some men in my trade would 
call thy hobby tomfoolery ; but I had a 
leaning that way once myself as I told 
thee," complacently. " I went through 
college. I can see thee is one of them 
men that was liom for no other use than 
to dig into them matters. Unless — 
thee is stopped in the way," with a leer 
and a wink. He took the tallow candle 
from Dallas, and inspected him gravely 
as he put it slowly down on the table. 
" Knowing what I know of thee, Gal- 
brdth," he said, deliberately, " thee is as 
curious a specimen of a human being as 
ever I met. And my experience in liem 

The tall, raw-boned fellow stood in 
the middle of the floor, tlie yellow light 
full about him, looking into the Quaker's 
face with a demeanor as grave and 
moderate as his own. Even to Tim 
there was something at odds and in- 
comprehensible in the scarecrow gear, 
in the childish fece, with lank, light hair 
brushed behind the ears, and the sane, 
grave, dark-blue eyes, into which Led- 
with stooped and peered, and stooped 
and peered ag^n, his own eyes jeering 
one moment and sternly questioning the 
lext. but without effect Beyond a dis- 
tressea surprise, there was no sign of 
flinching or inward consciousness in the 
lad. 

"Well, well!" standing upright and 



rolling his hands one in the other with a 
discomfited impatience ; " I've hunted 
many a rabbit in my day, and let 'em 
double as they would, I had 'em at last. 
So this is Laddoun's work-shop? It's 
here the brains are, eh ? I thought as 
much. Some of these days the young 
whelp will make his fortune with a Lad- 
doun's Balsam or Pill, and look for thee 
to grub on in the background ? Hardly, 
I fancy ; the brains will take their place 
in the end. I see thy cards, Dallas." 

"You are talking of what I don't 
understand," said Dallas, bluntly, with a 
queer quaver in his voice; "nor you 
either, I suspect, Mr. Ledwith. Lad- 
doun has apparatus at the shop. I 
know nothing about balsams or pills. I 
do my work because it is the only work 
I could ever understand. I'm counted 
uncommon dull at other things," simply. 

" Thee has a won-derful cleverness," 
with an approving snap of the fingers 
and significant nod, as one actor might 
encourage another on the boards. " But 
this chemical business ; did thee learn 
it thyself.' Is thee self-taught?" 

" No. 1 had a chance," shortly, turn- 
ing away. 

" Thee don't care to go into thy past 
life, eh ? That's natural. Young people 
like better to look forward than back," 
with a shrewd smile. "I'U leave you, 
boys, now ; good-night ! Thee had better 
load thy weapon, Dallas ; thee might 
need it for defence," with a chuckle. 

Galbraith closed the door alter him, 
and stood for a moment beside it, with 
his back towards Tim ; when he turned 
and came to the fire again, the look with 
which he had met the Quaker was gone ; 
here was nothing, Tim saw, but the boy 
who had played ball with him, and cooked 
the crabs with such jolly fun half an 
hour ago. But he moved as if he were 
tired and sick ; pulled Tim up to his 
knees, holding his hands on his shoul- 
ders. When the boy looked up at him 
he saw that his eyes were fixed on the 
fire and were red and fuU of tears. 

" Tim ?" he sdd, 

"Yes; Dallas," gently, putting his 
fingers upon the big hand on his 
shoulder. 
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" Tim, why be'n't I like other boys ?" 

Tim looked up bewildered, but the 
grave, anxious countenance was bent in- 
tently watching his own, and Dallas 
gave him no help with his answer. 

" Like Manasquan boys ?" sharpening 
his wits. "Why so you be, Dallas. 
Only for your house here, and your 
crockery an.? bottles ; and," reilectively, 
"then you've got no mother or sisters 
belonging to you. All of us has them. 
That's a difference." 

Dallas made no reply, but he suddenly 
turned his face away. He did not hide 
it, however, from the sharp eyes (hat 
were on him. Tim's face flushed as he 
saw it "You're kinder than the other 
big boys, Galbraith," quickly, "There 
be'n't one in the village that has as 
many friends as you. You be the only 
one that won't lie or drink, the women 
says, / don't heed the stories they tell. 
Nobody heeds them. You kin look 
anybody in the fece, Dallas." 

" So they tell stories, do they ?" with 
a sail, slow smile. After a long pause, 
he said, as if thinking aloud, " There 
never was such good men as here, Tim. 
I never was in a church till I came 
here. No. Laddoun took me in that 
first evening. I didn't understand old 
Father Kimball, but it was so quiet 
there, under the hill, with the trees out- 
side. The hymn too — it was a tune 

that ; well, I'd heard that tune long 

ago. And coming out, the men was so 
friendly. When Laddoun told them my 
name, ihey nodded in their sober way 
and spoke very friendly to me, first one 
and then another, goin' through the 
woods. I'd often thought, when I was a 
little chap, if I could come across God, 
He'd be something like that. Quiet 
and friendly. Not asking where I'd 
been, or what I'd done, or about things 
I'd no share in bringing on myself" 
The words came out slow, unconscious, 
the reasonable, grave eyes still fixed on 
the fire. " It's been the same with Man- 
asquan people ever since," after a short 
silence. "They've treated me as if I 
was one of themselves. There's not one 
of them has told me of the difference 
bfetween us." 



Tim's black eyes grew keener. "What 
be the difference, Dallas ?" 

The simple, credulous face turned, and 
the answer came quickly. He was talk- 
ing to the child just as he would have 
reasoned with himself if he had been 

" Sometimes I think there be'n'f any. 
You boys will grow up men just Uke 
them, and you say, Tim, 1 be like the 
other boys. But sometimes it seems as 
if I weren't allowed a chance like every 
man has. It weren't by my will that I 
was born — down there. It weren't my 
fault that—No matter," hastily rising. 
"I'm doing the best I can here. God 
knows I want to be a decent. God-fear- 
ing man Uke your father, or Father Kim- 
baU. I never knowed men like them. 
And if I'm dragged back now — Itseems 
as if there was something agin me in the 
world. I doubt it's too strong for me," 
lifting his arms, and letting them fall. 

"You look strong enough to fight any- 
thing, Galbraith," sdd Tim, encourag- 
ingly. "Who be you atraid of ? The 
Quaker ?" 

Dallas walked to the window and 
glanced out. " It be time you were off, 
little 'un. It's after eight Your folks 
'II be in bed, and all Manasquan besides. 
I'll leave the light in the window. Now ! 
Make a run for it." He stood in the 
door to watch the little chap cross the 
woods, giving him a cheer to keep his 
spirits up. 

The cheer and the cold sea air brought 
himself up out of the slough, as a stroke on 
the face will make a man feel his strength 
all over his body. Whatever this some- 
thing was which had been against him, 
ordering his birth and childhood in vice 
and poverty, it faded now out of sight 

" Strong enough to fight anything," 
Tim had said. Was that true f After 
all, what had he to compldn of? He 
was 3 strong, athletic boy, standing in 
the door of the home he had made for 
himself. He looked over his shoulder at 
his bottles, picks, retorts, and laughed. 
Nothing makes a man feel his footing so 
sure in the world as to know his right 
work, and have it well gripped in his 
hands for Ufe. And everybody was so 
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friendly about him ! From the day he 
began to try to pick off those old stained 
rags of his childhood, hands had been 
held out to help him; first Laddoun, 
and now all Majiasquan, down to little 
Tim. What did it matter for this man 
Led with ? 

He and his mysterious hinted threats 
began to seem unreal as a nightmare to 
Dallas, as he looked out into the pleasant 
dusky shadows of the woods and tlie 
starry blue overhead. It was all clear 
enough ! The world was just what a 
man chose to make it. There was no- 
thing stronger than himself to drag him 
down. Nothing ! 

He drew long breaths of the delicious 
cold into his strong lungs, threw back 
his broad chest, feeling every muscle in 
his body stiffen. The boy's heart was 
big and tender just then. If they would 
suffer him, he would hve among them in 
Manasquan until he died an old, white- 
headed man. They were all so dear to 
him ! — so friendly 1 He wished suddenly 
for some one to tell all this to — this rush 
of strength and happiness that made his 
eyes wet and his cheek bum like fire. 
Tim was out of sight, but poor Dallas 
sent out suddenly into the night a stir- 
ring, boyish cheer. It came back loud 
and ringing from the woods, and ag^n 
and again in low, cheerful echoes farther 
off. He looked up to the bright, smiling 
sky, wondering if God, of whom he had 
a dim notion, was there, and had heard 
him ; wondering whether He was behind 
all this good luck that had come to him. 
He stood silent a moment, thinking. 

He went in and dosed the door, and 
after he had undressed, pulled the fire- 
logs carefully apart, so as to leave the 
room in shadow ; then he stood hesitating 
by the bed, his fece red and then pale, 
and kneeled down at last, hiding his 
head in his hands. But in a moment 
he got up, all trace of color gone from 
his face. 

" I am afraid," he muttered. " I'm 
afiuid," and stretching himself in bed, 
lay wakefiil, staring out into the flickering 
.■shadows, saying nothing. But the prayer 
in the boy's dumb heart was audible to 
God as if it had been trumpet-toogued. 



To help him with his chance, to bring 
good luck to him — good luck. To make 
a man of him. 



CHAPTER in. 

A YELLOW Jersey wagon rolled up the 
road to the squat Httle porch of the tav- 
ern, where half a dozen leading Mana- 
squan men sat smoking in the hazy, 
mellow warmth of the October afternoon. 
The leathern flap was put back, and old 
Father Kimball, who preached on this 
beach once a month, thrust out his lean, 
face, nodding to them 
How is it with you brethren ?" 

There was quite a stir and tumult ; 
here was the first actual beginning of 
the wedding programme Joe Nixon, the 
tavern-keeper, knocked on the wall to 
give the news to the women inside, and 
then went up to the wagon as spokesman 
for the party. "You'd better come in, sir, 
and take something hot. No ? Brother 
Noanes' folks be expectin' you, I know ; 
Still—" 

" You are going to have a lively week 
of it, heh, Nixon ?" 

"Jest so, Mr. Kimball, Van Zeldt's 
schooner is to be run in this afternoon. 
A heavy cargo, I hear. Jim's venturin' 
in pretty deep, lately, A matter of fifty 
dollars in silk goods, they tell me, alone. 
Considerin' his capital, that's risky. When 
them New York dealers get a man to 
speculatin', it's all up with him. They 
soon smelled out Jim's capital," 
■ Kimball shook his head. "I'll talk to 
Van Zeldt Is that all your news ?" 

Nixon came closer, " There's the 
weddin' to-morrow evenin' ; you've hardly 
forgot that ? Your pocket'll know the 
difference when it be over, or I'm mis- 
taken," winking back at the men. 

"That's so," said Graah, taking out 
his pipe. " There be nothing close-fisted 
about George Laddoun. He's got the 
pick of the village girls, too." 

"You're right there, William;" and 
the other men nodded, and pushed down 
the tobacco reflectively in their pipes 
"You're right." 
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"The day after the weddin' the infeir's 
to be held at old Mrs. Laddoun's," con- 
tinued Nixon, hastily gathering up the 
reins of the conversation again; "the 
whole village is bid, young and old. I 
hear Laddoun is having his con-fection- 
ery down from New York. I don't know 
what truth there is in that." 

" I heem, too," s^d a man who had not 
yet spoken, " that Van Zeldt is bringin' 
down fireworks as his weddin' present 
I've read of them fireworks ; blazin' tem- 
ples, and armies in the sky. Such as 
we read of in the book of Revelations. 
Seems to me that be hardly the work for 
a church-member. It be mockin' the 

"Both them reports," said Graah, 
severely, "came from Pete Van Zeldt. 
He's a onreliable boy. I'd take them re- 
ports with caution, Mr. Kimball, and not 
venture on repeatin' them, if I was you." 

"Anyways, we're havin'stirrin' times," 
broke in Nixon, impatiently, "Stirrin' 
times ! Manasquan's wakin' up. I count, 
too, confident on George Laddoun. He 
has the materials of a great man, Mr. 
Kimball, that young man ; an' when he's 
settled down, I make no doubt he'E give 
this town a h'ist up sucli as it has never 
had. He's known in high quarters, 
George is, and he promises to put his 
shoulder to the wheel in the Legislature, 
and get that rmlroad down fr^im New 
York. By next winter, gentlemen, we'll 
have the iron horse in Manasquan." 

"I've bin listenin' for that horse's 
neigh a good many years," said Graah, 
satirically. But the laugh did not fol- 
low which he expected. 

"■We made no doubt of havin' that 
raihxad in my father's lime," said Nixon, 
gravely. "He had his wires all laid, as 
you might say, ready for pullin'. He'd 
hev give the land for a depot himself: 
half an acre there by the cedars. But 
he was took away suddentiy. Of pleu- 

"Well, good-bye, brethren," said the 
preacher, who had no mind to enter on 
this interminable railroad-field of talk 
every inch of which he knew by heart 
"I'm afraid Sister Noanes' dinner will 
be cold." 



" One minute, Mr. Kimball !" and 
Nixon put his hand on the wagon-door 
and began to whisper, glancing back, as 
if for approval, at the other men, who 
nodded and put the word from one to 
to the other. The old man listened with 
his brows knit, muttering "Umph" to 
himself, but with a pleased smile. 

"A very good thing 1" he said em- 
phatically, aloud. "A pleasant little 
plan, and the lad deserves it, brethren. 
Well, good morning. Wedding weather, 
eh?" and the yellow wagon rolledleisure- 
ly away. 

Back from the road, half hidden by 
Graah's cedar swamp, was the old Byrne 
place ; nothing but a strip of pasturage 
and bit of pond, beside the house. Lad- 
doun would come into possession of it to- 
morrow in right of his wife. Laddoun 
had added one hundred acres to another 
since he left coEege, until he was one of 
the largest landholders ra the county. 

" Chemicals, I suppose," said old Mr. 
Kimball, with a puzzled knot in his fore- 
head. "It's a business I don't under- 
stand. But it pays him welL" He had 
fallen into the habit of thinking aloud in 
his continual, long, solitary journeys. He 
leaned forward to see if the Byrne house 
was open, and saw a blue rift of smoke 
coming from the chimney, and at the 
same time Dallas Galbraith going into 
the woods through the stubble-field. 
" Hollo, Dallas ! Here !" he shouted. 

Father Kimball had an odd liking for 
the boy. He was more pleased to meet 
him than he would have been anybody 
in Manasquan. He had taken his part 
strongly years ago, when the men at 
Nixon's tavern began to hint at queer 
suspicions about the strange boy tliat 
Laddoun had brought among them. 

" Don't I know a good tree when I 
see it .■"' he said, vehemently. " There's 
a hundred signs beside the Scripture one 
of fruit. Clean bark, stout limbs, the 
leaves with a healthy rustle in them. 
Jest ^o with human nature. The boy's a 
strong, manly fellow, sound to the core." 
He liked to watch the lad wrestle or 
swim, as he' grew older, finding him 
different from the drowsy Jerseymen 
about him — full of vitality, zealous, tern- 
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bly in earnest in work or fiin : took 
pleasure in contrasting their nasal drawl 
with his free, sonorous voice. Galbr^th's 
tones, by the way, were remarkable in 
their sweep and sweetness of intonation : 
one reason why Manasquan people were 
always thoroughly awake when near him, 
and, perhaps, why they were attracted to 
him. The old man went on calling to him 
as he crossed the field, chaffing him, and 
Dallas shouted back answers to his jokes ; 
not very witty, perhaps, on either side, 
but enough to make them both laugh, 
being in the humor for it. 

" What is the meaning of this holi- 
day rig 1" scanning Galbr^th's suit of 
blue flannel, cut in a half-sailor fashion. 
" A present from Laddoun, eh ?" 

" No, I bought it with my own money ; 
Elizabeth Byrne planned and made it," 
with a complacent glance downwards. "I 
rather like my looks in it, I am going 
to the house now. She's there." 
"It is well for you that La 
wife is what she is, Dallas. Y b 

thrown into the machinery of h h 
a good deal, and George — is rta 

But Lilly — well, Lizzy's temp 
the honey off of buckwheat ; h 

flavor, but it's sweet and warr d 
keep. She's the surest fri d 
got, Dallas. And you have m 
you know, my lad," laughing fi tl 

as he nodded and drove off. 

t< I know what Lizzy is," sdd Dallas 
to himself He had a fancy that to-mor- 
row would be the beginning of a new 
and the best chapter in his Ufe. George 
K/flj uncertain in temper, and he was 
necessarily a good deal in his power. But 
Lizzy — But she would be waiting in the 
door for him, and he was half an hour 
late ; he started at a flill run across the 
stubble-field to the woods which lay be- 
tween him and the house. 

Father Kimball had swd it was wed- 
ding weather; and EUzabeth had the 
same fancy when she came to the door 
to look after Dallas, and felt as if she had 
stepped into a bath of warm, sweet-scent- 
ed sunshine. She had been too busy all 
day to look out, but now her house was 
in order ; she had bathed and put on h%r 
sti^ new white dress, and smoothed her 



brown hair till it was like shiny satin 
folded about her head. George Lad- 
doun would pull it down, when ne came, 
most likely. There was a certain quiet 
positivism in her round, solid little per- 
son, in the very bow of her ribbons, that 
irritated him through all of his passion- 
ate love. " It's a hint of backbone, that 
don't belong to your nature, Lizzy," he 
said. " What does a woman want with 
backbone ?" 

She was very anxious about this defect 
of hers, as Dallas found out ; for he was 
the only one to whom she spoke of it. 
" It is the habit of teaching so long that 
has made me dogmatic," she said, and 
made constant humble efforts to cure 
herself of it, for George's pleasure. 

She had been teaching in the woods 
scliool-house a g d many yea w' g 

between time b ardmg w th Id 

farmer's wife a dan th M tm h 
little brown Byr I u d th I d 

x: ed ] t h f th 1 ft 
mB Unhfdh 
g m rry G g Ladd (p pi 

d, fi jim Van Zeldt, but Lizzy 
w b 1 she began to use the little 
m ey she had laid by to repair 
mestead, and make it fit for 
hi h m f it had been a palace, she 

h g would better have suited that 
g fellow. Dallas had helped 
her tack carpets, put hinges on doors, 
weed the garden beds, hang the calico 
curtains. She forgot that he was not a 
woman, sometimes, and talked to him as 
if he had been. The consequence was, 
that Galbraith often wished that Lad- 
doun knew the girl as well as he c'id, 
and so would be more just to her and 

She had an hour or two for him now, 
before George came. She had a bottle 
of wine to give her lover, but she and 
Dallas were going to have a cozy cup of 
tea together. She had a surprise for 
him. One room, and that the one with 
the widest outlook from tlie windows and 
the tightest-fitting window-frames (which 
means much on this windy coast), she 
had set apart for the lonely boy. " I'll 
not have him sleeping like a wild beast 
in the woods any longer," she told Lad- 
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doun. "Let him keep his hut for a 
work-shop. But DaUas shaU live with 
me." 

To which Georg* assented eagerly. 
Elizabeth never pleased him so much as 
when she gave a little evidence of Irish 
extravagance or hospitality. The doors 
of his own house and heart were open as 
a market-place ; ihe more that tramped 
through thera, the better ; but the key 
of Lizzy's was turned ; and when anybody 
asked for a place at her table or !n her 
friendship, she scanned them as cau- 
tiously from behind her bars as if it were 
a quiet convent into which they wanted 
to enter. So all the village heard of the 
reserved room for Galbraithwith surprise, 
and said, with Father Kimball that the 
boy had made his best friend now 

" Lizzy be a queer one she be ditFer 
eat from Laddoun. Her likings and 
c'.islikings come to be a part of herself 
like snails on a rock," old Graah siid 

Everybody knew of the room but DaJ 
bs himself; it had been the talk of the 
village that day that she nis ^ing to 
surprise him with if, and thej all lor 
their own purposes, kept the secret He 
fancied, however, as he went b> the firm 
houses on his way, that there was a pe 
culiar twinkle in the women s &ces as 
they called fo him, an unusual fun and 
cheerfulness, and that their voices never 
had sounded so hearty and kind. The 
men at Nixon's, too, as he passed, joking 
about his clothes, did it with an under- 
current of meaning in their lazy talk that 
touched him, he did not know why. There 
was not one of them to whom he had not 
tried to be useful in his small way, in 
their thronged fishmg-times, or in the 
sickness last year, when one or two were 
down in every house. So, when they 
wished him good luck, and threw an old 
shoe after him, he thought Ihey had, per- 
haps, been talking of him, and found how 
much they all were his friends. 

"And so they are," said Dallas, shying 
stones vehementiy into the pond, with a 
choking in his throat " There's not a 
man or woman in Manasquan that isn't 
my friend. I think some one must always 
have managed my luck for me," his face 
grave, but not daring to look up. I 



Now the truth of the matter was this ; 
and it was, to make no mystery of the 
thing, Ihe secret of Nixon's whisper to 
Father Kimball. Manasquan people 
might, as George Laddoun asserted, be 
over-boas f fill, and rate their village too 
highly, but Ihey were clannish, swore by 
each other to the exclusion of the world, 
and were fond, too, in a simple, generous 
way, of humoring their favorites, of little 
fetes, processions and the like. So \i^en 
it was noised about that Lizzy had set 
apart a room for Galbraifh, and meant to 
give a home to the lad, it was quite in 
keeping with their habits that there 
should be a general contribution in order 
to make the room comfortable and snug, 
and that they should make a little glori- 
fication of the matter by keeping it quiet 
untd Lizzy should break it to him. So 
thev all watched the tall, lank boy, in his 
holiday suit, making his way through 
the woods, with a genial, inward satis- 
fection A deserving, good creature, 
whom the world had abused until Mana- 
squan was shrewd enough to find out his 
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as we said; the woods through which he 
walked were silent and motionless as 
thoueh they had stood in it unmoved for 
centunes It was the edge of a great 
and almost unbroken wilderness that he 
skirted, gigantic pines, with bare, hoary 
trunks, rising into a thick sheet of foliage 
above. There had been times (when the 
world turned a harsher face on Dallas 
than to-day) when he had thought this 
forest one of the places where Death him- 
self hid, so monstrous were the elfish 
growths that matted every limb, of mi- 
natura] mosses, and lichens of diseased 
a.id feverish hues. The more dead the 
bough was, the more vivid and strong 
was the parasite that fed on it. 

But to-day his unwholesome fency was 
forgotten, and Galbraith suddenly stopped 
his crunching step over the crisp needles 
of the pines, and drew his breath with 
quick surprise and wonder at the infinite 
beauty over which the sunshine flickered 
through the green, arching dome over- 
hfed. The delicate Southern moss hung 
in trailing webs of palest grayish greer 
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fiom every bough and bit of rough bark ; 
the dead trees were massed with a fila- 
gree covering of purple, scarlet, of silver 
fretted with black ; tlie wax-like leaves of 
the pipsissiwa starred the path ; on every 
side the crimson fruit of the cactus 
opened its heated heart to the late warmth 
Dallas broke off a bough which was one 
wonderful flowering in violet and green 
crimped and curled leaves folded oie 
above the other, but it crumbled m his 
hand — a lump of slimy rotten wood 

Who was it that had ao carefully turned 
all this death into beauty ' Even where 
a bunch of mushrooms thrust up their 
heads tl e brown needles thatched them 
1 ke a miniature roof and a rav of s in 
h^ht striking obliquelj through their 
transpirent stalks glorihed them into 
clear amber pillars for tl e fijry temple 
Dallis walked on more slowly A great 
qu et came into his mmd, up through all 
its boyish jumble of ideas about hshmg, 
and roots, and the work he wanted to do 
for Elizabeth. He— Whoever it was that 
had brought all this good out of rotten- 
ness and decay, was it He that had 
brought him out of that miserable old 
time into this village ? Was it ? 

The lad's eyes grew curiously steady 

and The wind hinted a low, mys- 

o n usic in the pines, the sea, with 

arm vi let waves, caressed the shore, 
b n ices from old, miserable years 

S m of us need to be lashed with 
defe b fore we find out the real strength 
of the man within us, but some of us, like 
Dallas to-day, have to feel friendly hands 
touch us, and the world's seldom-seen, 
real, Just, beautiful face dear shining into 
our souls. Then we see what we were 
meant to do in this life, and resolve to 
begin at once to build with gold instead 
of stubble. 

Lizzy, when she saw Dallas coming 
up the path, went down to meet 
and looked curiously at him. He had 
been at work with her all morning, in 
high good-humor, quizzing her about her 
locked Blue Beard's chamber, whistling, 
and Ulting out sailors' songs up stairs 
and down. He was quiet and grave 
now, as if he had come up out of church. 



"No one came up with you, Dallas?" 

" No." He thought it neglectful that 

George was not with his bride this last 

evening, so affected not to understand 

her anxious question. 

They sat down on the low steps of the 
porch, but she could keep quiet but a 
little while. " Dallas, where is Laddoun ?" 
I do not know, Lizzy." 
That stranger, Ledwith, has been fol- 
lowing him about ajl day. I am afraid 
of him," uneasily getting up. " He has 
a fish's eye, dead and cold. I wanted 
Geo:^. I have something to tell j^u, 
Dallis," blushing and smiling, "and he 
could have put it into better words than 
I George is a good speaker, I think?" 
timidly. 

That he is," heartily. " It's a great 
thing to have talent, like Laddoun. If 
one wants to do anything in the world, I 
mein. It's just Uke a heavy man walk- 
ing in the sand ; no matter where he goes, 
the print is there, deep. Now I — " 

" You ? When it comes to drawing, 
Dallas, I think you have a true genius," 
eagerly ; and she went into the room and 
stopped before a miserable picture of a 
man's head, purporting to be Laddoun's, 
wherein the outlines were all false and 
the features daubed with colors. Dallas 
looked at it complacently, his hands in 
his pockets. 

" Yes. If I have any talent, it is for 
painting, I think." 

"And your experiments— your plans ?" 
" Oh, that's my work," indifferently ; 
"that all comes natural to me. If you'd 
shut me up in jail, I'd find the way to 
those jobs all the same. But my paint- 
ing is a different thing." 

She listened attentively. She wanted 
him to feel that he was cared for in 
every trifle to-night. She wanted him 
to feel no lack of mother and sister in at 
least this one hour of his Ufe. She 
guessed the starved, solitary childhood 
he had led, and thought of the scars and 
lashes on the lean back underneath his 
new clothes — of the wounds which even 
now sometimes opened and bled ; and 
her voice trembled a little when she told 
him to come with her and see what she 
had hid in the Blue Beard's chamber. 
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" It is something which will help you 
to paint better all your life," she said. 
She stopped at the hall-door to call to 
George's mother — a little, withered old 
body in a clean, brown calico dress, her 
gray hair knotted back without a cap — 
who was putting some chickens in the 
coop. She came up with a significant 
smile in her eyes. 

" No, Lizzy, I'll not go in with you," 
whispering in her weak, pleasant little 
quaver of a voice. "The lad's more of 
a stranger to me than to you, and it 
might damp his pleasure. He's had 
hard roughing it in the world, I'm afraid, 
poor ch'id '" -ind she stood nodding and 
sn hng to them as they went over to the 
lo V pa nted p ne door, and after they 
had gone n nodded and smiled to her 
ch ekens talk ng about it to herself. 

Now the> were in the room, Lizzy 
1 ad n eant to make the matter very plain 
to Dallas, but she forgot all that she had 
thought to say. " We wanted our best 
friend to come and live with us," she 
stammered out, the tears coming to her 
eyes; ''and that is you, Dallas. And 
the people in the village wished you to 
know who were your friends, and they 
sent you these tokens — for — for your 
home. Their names are th m 

When he turned, pale a d t Id 
she had slipped past him d I d th 
door behind her. She i d h t 
be alone, to go over the 1 ttl ^nft witl 
which the room was filled fi- th 
carpet, which only Mrs. L dd un Id 
weave, to the fire-irons from poor B k 
the smith. She wanted him to find h 
there was no name omitted, no man 
woman in the village who did not 
him as a friend. When she we n 
again, which she did not do for a I 
time, the lad was standing with his back 
to her, Jooking in the fire ; and a h 
came up to him, she saw how col 1 
he was. He talked but little a y 
time, and when he was deeply moved 
was dumb, as now. Even Lizzy's sensi- 
ble eyes grew dim when she looked at 
him. 

" I did not think the trifles would 
matter so much to you, Dallas," touching 
his arm gently. 



He did not answer her for a minute, 
and then said, "You don't know how 
difierect it was with me back yonder. I 
wasn't like other boys." She turned 
her head quickly away, fearing to pry 

" It was not I who thought of this," 
she said, with a little heat on her fece, 
"nor Laddoun. It was Jim Van Zeldt. 
Last summer, after the sickness, he said 
the village owed you some sign of thanks. 
Jim's heart's in the right place," speak- 
ing with an effort. Lizzy was always 
eager to do justice to the man whose 
love she had put from her. 

She saw that Galbraith would not 
talk of it, even to her. So she turned 
and went into the little dining-room, 
where the table was set for supper. He 
came out presently, and followed her 
about in a dog-like way, trying to help 
her, his face still and bright 

"He said hardly aword," old Mrs. Lad- 
doun said afterwards, "but he looked as 
if a heart of stone had been taken from 
him, and a heart of flesh put in him that 

The evening came on quickly. Lizzy 
closed the doors and lit the lamp, to 
shut out the twilioht and the rising sound 
f th tid Ladd h d not come. 

H th wh h d body else to 

f nd ■as as r^ s about the 
h h d b a tottering 
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they knew \ an Zeldt s schooner was m. 

" But even if George had gone to 
help unload her," she said anxiously to 
Galbraith, "they have stopped work 
now. The Graahs passed by half an 
hour ago back to the house ; and there 
are two of the wreckers," as a couple of 
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men came across the stubbie-field. She 
noticed that they walked close to the 
fence looking fvirtively at the house, 
talking eagerly to each other. After a 
while Nixon and his son came up from 
the beai,h, direcUy toward her gate, 
Stopped there, and debated for a moment, 
and then turned suddenly, and went olf 
toj,ether Lizzy stood at the door, 
watching the two dark figures disappear 
m the mist over tlie marsh ; tlie wind 
was ns Uj,', and came with shrill, fore- 
boding, cnes through the pines : the sea 
bej,an to mutter and moan with dreary and 
u icertain meaning. Lizzy tried to laugh 
again at her vague dread of coming evil, 
but told Dallas of it, frankly. 

" It is as if some one told me George 
Laddoun never would come to me again," 
she said. " Go and look for him, Dallas. 
I cannot help being foolish and weak 
to-night." 

Galbr^th put on his cap with a cheery 
laugh. She thought she never had seen 
a stronger, lighter-hearted look than that 
in the boy's eyes. " I'll send him to 
to you in live minutes," he said. 

" Come back again, Dallas," detaining 
him. " This is your home now, remem- 

"Yes, I know. Home !" turning to 
look back from the edge of the woods at 
the open door and his room beyond, 
which his friends had made ready for him. 

An hour passed, and another : the 
supper was cold, and Lizzy had let the 
fire die out on the hearth. She had 
gone out, and stood leaning over the gate. 
It was some joke they meant to play her, 
she thought. It was impossible that 
misfortune could come to her on her 
wedding eve 1 But she scarcely knew 
that the night had fallen — a wide, starless, 
melancholy night — and that the chilly salt 
gusts of wind fi-om the marshes had wet 
her face and clothes. The tide was 
coming up with a subdued roar now, and 



one storm-cloud after another was slowly 
sweeping across the sea-horizon. 

Presently, at an hour long after the 
time when the village was ordinarily 
asleep, she heard a step close at hand, 
and Jim Van Zeldt came up and stood 
beside her. She tried to smile careless- 
ly. She would not ask her old lover for 
news of George Laddoun. 

But he did not give her time. He 
was looking past her into the cozy little 
house where the light was still burning. 

" So that is your home ?" he said. Jim 
had quiet, womanish ways, always. When 
they were children and "promised" to 
each other, he would have suffered her 
to put her foot on his neck any day. So, 
finding Laddoun more manly,she thought, 
she had flung Jim and his love off as she 
would a worn-out shoe. 

" Yes, that is to be my home," in a 
controlled voice. "Will you come into It, 

He did not seem. to hear her. In a 
minute he put his hand on hers where it 
lay on the gate. It was the first time 
for many years, and she noticed that his 
fingers were cold and clammy. " I came 
to bring you some bad news, Uizy. But 
I never hurt you in my life, and, please 
God, I never will. 1 can't tell her, Mr. 
KimbalL" 

" What is it ?" she said, with a hot 
mouth, to the old preacher, who had come 
up on the other side. 

He went strdght to the point, having 
no faith in the sham of breaking bad 
news; "There was a great crime com- 
mitted years ago in New York, my child : 
some say forgery, and others murder ; 
and they have traced the men who did it 
to this beach. The pretended Quaker, 
Ledwitb, was a detective. His warrant 
to arrest them came in Van Zeldt's 
schooner to-night." 

"Wlioare the men?" 

" George Laddoun, Lizzy, and Dallas 
, Galbrdth." 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER IV, 

GALBRAITH made a short cut 
through the woods down to the 
beach, where he thought to find Lad- 
doun. He went slinging along with 
nervous strides, making great leaps now 
and then, and shouting shrilly like a 
madman after them. He was but a boy, 
and the excitement and triumph of the 
night must find vent somehow. He 
wanted Laddoua. He would like to 
drag the old fellow up into his room, and 
watch his face redden and eyes shine over 
every little gift there. It was the very 
thing to touch Geoi^e to the quick, and 
bring ihe tears to his eyes. He wanted 
the whole viil^e to come and share in 
the happiness it had given him— to see 
how grateful he was. He felt as if he 
were full of hot words, as if he must break 
his silence and tell them his story, to force 
them to care for him as he did for them. 

Yet when he saw two of the men who 
tiad been kindest to him coming through 
the woods, he hid behind a thicket, and 
let them pass. That old nightmare of 
bashfulness throttled him, as it is apt to 
do boys of the best blood, and his throat 
choked, his legs and arms grew self-con- 
scious and heavy, and his tongue stiff. 

He forgot his errand and George 



I^ddoun, and walked more slowly. It 
was then, in this swell of his great joy 
and content, that the thought which had 
been tu^ng at his heart ail day pressed 
up barely into words. 

" If — if my mother could see my 
room!" he whispered, stopping quite 
still and looking down. As he went on 
after that, scrambling over tlie bay- 
bushes, and climbing fences, he said it 
to himself more than once— 

" M other f 

He seemed to be growing more fit to 
say it since the villagers had given him 
this credential. The truth was, this was 
the thought that had made him riTib 
and pale when Lizzy first showctl liim 
the room. In a moment he saw a little 
fresh-looking woman coming into it, 
with her gray, watchful eyes fixed ap- 
provingly on him. He could see even 
the dress she wore — the pale brown silk, 
the white lace, the pearl ring on her 
small hand ; things which at other times 
set her fiir off from him, with an impass- 
able gulf between them. But this room 
and its meaning would have made her 
approve him. He thought he had taken 
a great step nearer her to-night, ,No 
wonder even old Mrs. Laddoun perceived 
that he looked as if a heart of flesh had 
been given him instead of one of stone. 
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Galbraith was like all other b j x 
cept in this : that the incenti h h 

first hasten them on into manh od nd 
give them fibre and weight, wer 11 
tred for him in that quiet littl w man 
whom he had left years ago. If h uld 
shift— be done with his ragged 1 d 
his lank, awkward body and vulga w j 
if God or his own effort — an>th — 
would make a gentleman of him h Id 

go back to her. Love, mon ^ fem 
were but words to him. She nd th 
world in which she lived we ! 

He thought, to-night, he was hegi g 
to go back to her. 

Just as Dallas came out of th w d 
into the salt grass, two men pas d hi 
The night was dark, and his steps were 
deadened in the sand ; they did not see 
him, therefore. 

"Cradock," said the smith, Becker, 
" lias been lying in hiding in th Q 
ker's room since yesterday. a& 

thought he might be needed." 

Now this brought Galbraith 
den standstill. Cradock was th 
of the county: He had visitet 
squan once, years ago, and sin 
had served as a bugbear to frigh 
dren to sleep. His coming was 
tent of some great calamity ; and Dal as 
who had shied many a stone a 
men in New York, had so fa 
Manasquan ways that he clap 
hands with a sudden terror i 
heard of it. 

"What did he hide for?" as 
other man, who proved to be N 

" Laddonn would have had m 

" George Laddoun be no mor gi 
than I," said Nixon, dogged 
wonder at you, Becker. It be 
strangers to send a dog down 1 ill 
his friends give him a kick." 

" Where be he gone now, the 
umphantly. " When Cradock came down 
with the New York man on the beach, 
as the schooner ran in, Laddoun was 
there. !n his new rig, to go up to Liz- 
zy's. When he saw them together, he 
turned off up the marsh, they do say, 
pale as a corpse. I always misdoubted 



L ddoun Where did he t^et the n o 
t I u ' 1 ra b rry t g J 
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D 11 ran f h d, and b 

h If do b h am p 1 

th me f h g by 

h d tl e soldier-quality in him which the 
in n 1 eked, and sprang naturally to arms 
th first hint of danger, alert and de- 
fiant. His guilt or innocence was a 
secondary matter. 

There was no indecision in his course. 
He knew Laddoun's hiding-place. There 



countered a smgle inhabitant of the 
sleepy Jersey village. Ben, an old clam- 
"_.=r— who had no name apparently but 
Ben — had once built himself a hut a mile 
or two above the road, but he was dead 
years ago : so the story went, as Dallas 
knew. The hiLs and defiles on either 
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nmg the banks and slopes of the hUls, 
afraid to call aloud lest he might wake the 
loud, resonant echoes which wa t ready 
and angry, along these shores, as though 
impatient of the continual heavy s lence 
Whea the dawn came, however filing 
the sky and even the brown water with 



fl shes, and the air with cold, de- 
odors from the pines, Galbraith 
on shore, and hurried to a black 
>ni hich he saw lying under a knot- 
cedar half-way up the sand. It 
Laddoun, asleep, his usually florid 
aggard and colorless, his shiny 
and boots filthy from dragging 
the mud of the marsh. He had 
jr down so carelessly that the t'de 

about his ankles, 
addoun! Laddoun!" All tit re- 
excitement or terror of the night 
e call vehement ; but the young 
a umed over with a heavy snore. 
La doun was on the brink of the 
■r he would relish his cut of beef or 
ep, Dallas thought. He shook 
m vagely, remembering poor Lizzy 
en, and how the wedding morning 
wning for her. "Mr. Laddoun! 
no time to sleep like a log," 
ra g him up by the heavy shoulders, 
ge looked about hira, dazed for a 
n and then got up, and, turning to 

er, wet his face and head. 
What have you to tell me, Dallas ?" 

at him at last. 

What have you to tell me ? I've 

d you all night to know. What 

radock want with you ? What kin 

r you ?" pressing close, his chin 

rmg and- eyes on fire. " There's 

e to lose. What kin I do ?" 

addoun looked at him steadily, and 

at down doggedly. "You don't 

m what I've done ?" 

albraith's face altered, and his toue 

sly became that of an older and 

m easonable man than his compan- 

'No, I don't ask. I thought it 

as ome of the old troubles back 

jerking his thumb over his shoul- 

'I be no Judge of any man. I'll 

at I kin. What is the quickest 

f getting clear of the business ? 

s — " He stopped. 

its my wedding morning, 1 Iciow 

that, getting up and sitting down again 

with an oath. "It's my ill luck, hound- 

mg — hounding me, as usual ;" scolding 

on m a tone at which Dallas could 

harll\ hide a smile, listening with a 

boj s keen sense of humor. LaddouD 
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always faced trouble with pettish ill-tem- 
per, and, if nobody else could be found to 
bear flie blame, had his Luck ready for 
a fag to be lashed for his sins. 

Galbraith interrupted him. "Is it 
money that's wanted?" 

Laddoun avoided his eye, jerking peb- 
bles nervously into the water. "No. 
It's not a debt," dryly. "I knew that 
Quaker the minute 1 saw him with Cra- 
docL I thought, before, that his cowardly 
phiz was familiar to me. He's Bunsen — 
on the detective force. You know?" 

Galbraith nodded. He put his hands 
behind him presently, steadying himself 
against the cedar, and wet his lips once 
or twice before he spoke. Laddoun 
watched him shrewdly. 

"You've no reason to want to come 
in his way, either.'" sharply. "You've 
been in hiding this many a year. Master 
Galbraith." 

"I don't want to come in his way," 
gravely. "But I've not been guilty. 
I'll let no man say that. I've not been 
guilty." 

Laddoun shifted his position uneasily. 
It was curious that in this moment of 
his own apparent peri! his thoughts 
seemed to be concerned exclusively with 
the boy, on guard with him, as it were, 
watching him with a mingled pity and 

"I'd like to know the truth about you, 
Dallas Galbraith," he broke out. " Since 
the day I helped dig you out, along with 
the others, from that coal-pit in Scranlon, 
three years ago, nigh dead with the choke- 
damp, you've been a puzzle to me. Do 
you remember that day?" 

"Yes, I remember it" 

"A queer black beetle you were ! Do 
you mind, when I'd brought you to, how 
you begged me to hide you, to let you 
be counted as dead or missing, to get 
ytyx out of Scranton? For the love of 
God to get you out? Well, did I do it? 
Did I share what I had with you after 
that? Though how could I tell what 
sort of criminal I had in hiding?" 

"Yes, you did. But you did not think 
me a criminal, Mr. Laddoun ?" passing 
both hands over his head with a slow, 
patient gesture. 



"How could I tell? Appearances 
were against you," hotly, lashing himself 
into a rage. "I think I played the part 
of a good friend to you, Galbraith. I 
was but 3 poor devil of a student, but I 
never treated you as a servant. I went 
share-and- share with you. What I saw 
of life, you saw." 

"Yes, I saw it," under his breath ; and 
poor Dallas wondered when it was that 
he had grown into the knowing man he 
was now. It was such a little while, be- 
fore he was dragged out of that pit at 
Scranton, that he had been a child sitting 
lazily beside his mother while she pored 
anxiously over his books, both of them 
sitting down on the carpet to play mar- 
bles with real relish and fim when the les- 
son was learned. Such a little while ago ! 

When he heard what Laddoun was say- 
ing again, he found he was talking of some 
of the sprees he had gone through in 
New York. 

"Well," rubbing his chin with gusto, 
"we saw life, Dallas, if we have to pay 
But you were always 
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Dallas looked at him, bewildered, a 
moment "Trick? I don't understand. 
We can settle that afterwards. Is it 
one of the old gambling matters, that 
Bunsen has tracked?" 

"No," turning away. 

Dallas stood deliberating. Boy as he 
was, be had helped Laddoun out of many 
of the drunken scrapes into which he 
was perpetually plunging with his two 
or three chums. It was the worst set 
among the medical students into which 
he had fallen; and Laddoun was gener- 
ous, ready to iight or pay for them to the 
end. When he was in the mire, however, 
he was quite as ready to howl his com- 
plaints out loudly: his silence now, there- 
fore, puzzled and alarmed Galbraith. 

"You've land enough to clear you 
from any debt," he said, in a perplexed 
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tone, ''and debt was always the worst 
of your troubles. And I'll say this: 
that the least part of the money was 
spent on yourself That be true of you, 
Laddoutt." 

"I know it But I don't begrudge 
the help I give the fellows ! 1 don't be- 
grudge it. While a man lives, let him 
live I" the dark red mounting to his 
handsome fece and his eye sparkling. 
"But this matter — now I'll makeaclean 
breast of it, Dallas !" flinging out his 
hand to him. "But for God's sake be 
merciful to a man ! I was hard pushed. 
You know the old man we lodged with, 
in Lispenard street? Just we two?" 
"Adamson? Yes." 
"Well" — mumbling the words rapidly, 
andsoppingthesweatfrorahis forehead — 
" I was hard pushed. It was either the 
money or ruin, and he was a hard old 
file: he had not a drop of anybody's 
blood in his veins. Now, Dallas, you 
know he was a hard file— an old beast ? 
More than any man I ever knew." 

"Go on," drawing his breath shorter. 
"What do you mean?" 

"You ought to know what I mean," 
angrily. "You must have every word 
Spelled to you now-a-days before you'll 
understand it. You remember a cheque 
which you drew for me, at the Metro- 
politan Bank? 1 paid my endorsement 
for Pancott with it, and you settled some 
Other scores, just before we came here." 
"I know. It was Adamson's cheque. 
He owed it to you." 

"So I told you," in a low voice turn 
ing his back on him and going down to 
the beach. 

" Didn't he owe it to you ' He never 
gave away a rag," with a laugh Ail 
it certainly had the old man s name on 

"He did not sign it, Dallas 

Galbraith had leaned forward to catch 
the half-whispered words : for a moment 
he did not comprehend them. 

Then he stood erect, the color gone 
from his face. 

"You mean that you — you — No, 
that can't be ! You're not a thief, Lad- 

"No, I'm not a thief," facing him. 



and puttin h d n h ulder. 

" Be quie d h q d I 

suppose w h d al ery. 

But 1 m p b k him. 

Now you k w m p ack, 

Dallas ? N b d uras 

I give a\ h w p d m ney 

like water, w d p G „ ad- 
doun of robbing the man of his wretched 
shinplasters. It was to help Pancott I 
took it. The oM miser had thousands 
hid away, and I thought i could make it 
good to him some time. Do you under- 
stand ?" 

" Yes, I understand." But the lad 
spoke stupidly, and looked at him, Lad- 
doun saw angrily, with a sort of dumb 
dismay. 

" Never couple the name of Laddoun 
with thief again, then," haughtily. " It 
was a miserable business. I never did 
replace the money. I never had it, you 
see. And then, when we left the house, 
I recommended a man named Parker to 
the old fellow as a boarder, and I found 
afterwards that Parker was a bad lot. I 
wasn't to blame there, either. I hardly 
knew the man. But it ended badly." 

" We saw in the papers that Adarason 
was robbed and murdered. Do you 
mean that—?" 

" No. 1 don't say who did it But 
it never was discovered, and I know now 
that Parker was a bad lot. It was I 
that brought him to the old man. I 
wish to God my hands were clear of 
that !" gloomily. " It's mv luck." 

It neierwas di>:covered," Dallas re- 
peated mechimcally try ng to steady 
h mself pulling the cufts down over his 

No I nddoun looked at him stead- 
ly squanng h mself before him. He 
was ashamed thit the words he had to 
si\ made h m quad before this insignifi- 
cant lank boy he mide what strength 
and courage he i.ould for himself out 
of his own port!) , handsome presence. 
" No. The detectives have had it in 
hand for months. They had a notion 
that the party who did the foi^ry — 
finished the job. But they've no proof 
of that — not an atom," hastily passing his 
hand over his mouth. " It's only the 
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suspicion But that is enough to damn 
a man s whole hfe ' 

The first shock over, the reasonable 
look began to come up into the lad's 
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" Then it's all right," relieved. " No- 
body would suspect a dull bov like me 
of it." 

" You're not counted a dull boy here, 
and you weren't there. Old Bunsen, or 
Ledmth, or whatever he calls himself, 
has spread the notion through the village 
that the head-work of tlie shop is done 
by you ; and back there in Philadelphia, 
there was none of the fellows that didn't 
wonder at your odd knowledge of 
chemistry and the hand you wrote. 
You'd better use of your pen than I had. 
It was cursedly queer in a coal-digger's 
boy. I'll say that Old Adamson used 
to say, ' There's a heap of brains under 
that boy's yaller h^.' No, you'd not 
be counted too dull to do it." 

Dallas stood still one breathless mo- 
ment : then he came slowly towards Lad- 
doun, 3 fiery heat rising to his cheeks 
and eyes. 

" You thought of that ? You made a 
tool of me ? You brought this on me ?" 



He had put his hand on Laddoun's col- 
lar as he spoke, and when he had done 
he flung him from him fiercely, as 
though he had been a dog ; he did not 
even looli to see where he fell into the 
muddy tide, but, turning away, walked 
up the beach. 

Laddoun gathered himself up without 
either scowl or oath. He lilced the boy 
better for the blow. He stood looking 
at him where he had seated himself on 
the sand, his hands clasped about his 
knees, staring down the river, up which 
the morning ripples glistened redly. 

' Gtlbraith !" venturing toward him 
^t last 

The boy was deaf and dumb as a 

" Galbraith, you don't think I meant 
harm should come to you ? As God 
sees me, I meant to replace the money 
ind mike it all square with the old man. 
Besides," hesitating, "i didn't think 
you'd scruple to do it, even if you knew." 
Sfill no answer. 

" You know there was a queer suspi- 
cion about you, Dallas, Now, you know 
there was," in a whining voice. "You 
didn't seem to belong to your station. 
Why would you want to be counted for 
dead if you'd done nothing amiss ? Why 
did you Wince just now at the thought 
of the detectives ? Why did you keep 
so dark about them times before I dug 
you out at Scranton? 'S long as I've 
knowed you, there's never a word drop- 
ped from your lips about them times." 

A change came into the lad's face 

an almost imperceptible change — but it 
brought a sharp qualm to Laddoun. >' If 
I wronged you," he continued, impetu- 
ously, " I'd give my right hand not to 
have done you this turn. I've spent 
my life serving others, and it seems in- 
femally selfish to see you in this scrape 
and know that I can get off scot-free. 
Gut 1 never meant harm to come of it 
It's my luck." 

Dallas staggered to his feet. "I 
don't know what's luck," he said, dully. 
"There's something that's kept its hold 
on me and dragged me down, down, 
since the beginning. I'm tired of fight- 
ing agen it J reckon it's God. But for 
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you, Laddoun," turning on him fiercely, 
"if you think you'll get off scot-free, 
you're mistaken. You wrote me a let- 
ter from Albany, where you'd gone on 
a, spree, saying that Adamson had given 
you the cheque, and telling me where in 
your bureau to find it. I've got that 
letter now. It was uncommon kind, 
and 1 kept it — ^Ike a tfwL I never 
threw aivay a k nd word. 

" You've got that letter ' 

"Yes." Laddoun wnlked up to the 
boy, looking stra ght mto his eyes the 
man, like any an mal driven to bay vra.s 
not without a certa a courage 

"It will not help you Dallas to brng 
me in with you They would take tl at 
letter for a plot between us 

"You worked for your pun shment 
and you shall have it If the litting of 
my hand would dear jou I nouldn t do 

"The lifting of your hand would clear 
me. There's no proof against me but 
that letter." 

If he had hoped by this to move the 
boy to any sympathy, he was mistaken. 
Dallas gave a short, savage laugh, and 
turned off— did not look back even 
when the sound of oars broke the still- 
ness, and Laddoun, with au oath, cried 
out that the men were on them. " There 
is no use in running. Cradock is armed," 

Dallas made no reply, but stood q 
iy, watching the boat pushing 
slowly through the narrow black rr n 
between the marshy islands. 

" When I saw Cradock with O 
ker last night," said Laddoun, in 
rapid tone, "I thought they'd d 

you out, Dallas. They had n p 
agmnst me. I couldn't slay to 
taken and know I'd brought it 
That's what I'm here for. Tl h 
no warrant against me. Th 
proof but that letter against me 

But Galbraith was silent. Th m 
had brought the boat up to the h 
last, and one after another sprang ash 
There were Graah and two fi h 
beside Cradock and the pseudo Q 
They all watched the two figu 
iously as they came nearer. L d 



n his hat and threw back his chest, 
bowing with a feint imitation of his old 
pompous pohteness. 

"Aha! they don't mean to make fight," 
said Bunsen, in an undertone. But the 
sheriff was looking intently at Galbraith. 
The wind blew the boy's thin, fair hair 
back, and there was something in the 
childish face and reasonable, woman's 
eyes that had its effect on the old man. 

That be'n't the face ol a bad one," 
he said doubtfiilly. " You've made no 
mistake in the lad ?" 

lie made no mistake. That fellow's 
got more wit than you or I, in some 
wa\ s mnocent as he looks. Graah can 
tell JOU that." 

I ve got no ill word to say agin the 
boy said Graah, stopping short for 
e npl asis, his solid voice going up and 
down with the swing of a pendulum. 
I know nothin' but good of him. An' 
George Laddoun's my neighbor. I come 
here to see fair play, an' so I tell you ; 
an' if them men say they're innocent, 
I'm on their side, constable or no con- 
stable." 

Bunsen glanced at the ponderous vil- 
lage authority with a slight smile, and 
passed him. Cradock touched the han- 
dle of a pistol in his breast-pocket- 
" Better keep clear of this matter, IVlr. 
Graah," he said. 

A if I b afeerd of his pistols !" 
d h d man, aloud. But lie 
b the officer's indifterent 

g d t symbol iied the law. 

H men stood apart, watch- 

w others went up to Lad- 

d d boy. They held their 

h n; and no wonder. It 

ago since Cradock had 
m in Manasquan, and it 

h d m date in the fireside sto- 

nd e were the village favor- 
as fa pestilence had broken 
w h r's warning in their midst 

Vi, ook hold of the boy," old 

Graah d his wife afterwards, "I 
E an in'ard tug an' choke, 

n ur Joe was nigh drowned 
h d w. I couldn't but think 
h k last summer, an' how the 
d from house to house, nor 
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how Ihe little 'uns made much of him. 
I count them judges — Ultk 'uns." But 
in the village gossip over the matter, 
Graali went no farther tlmn, "I say 
nothin' — law's law." 

Laddoun met the ofBeer with another 
bow. 'I One too many for an innocent 
man," Cradock muttered. 

" You had business with me, gentle- 

Bunsen nodded. "Not pleasanl busi- 
ness. Doctor Laddoun. But no doubt 
you will be able to adjust the matter 
satisfactorily. We men of the world see 
these things in a different light from our 
friends here," beckoning back to the vil- 
lagers. 

Laddoun combed his whiskers, smiling 
with a ghastly counterfeit of ease. " I 
];.ive no idea of the nature of the diffi- 
tully," he stammered, not having yet 
determined on his course of defence. 
'■Appearances may be against me but 
I can set it rigl t— I ca t t ne-ht 
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Dallas took the man's hand off quietly, 
but his grip was like iron. "I'll go 
without force," he sfud, in a shrill, loud 
voice, speaking, not to the officer, but to 
Graah and the fishermen. "I took the 
cheque to the bank. But I'm innocent 
I'm no thief." 

He went alone before them all, and 
took his seat in the boat. When they 
were all in, and had begun to row down 
stream, he put out his hand to Graah's 



knee. "Mr. Graah? — " he said, in a 
low voice. 

But the law was beginning to have its 
effect on the old man ; his jaws worked 
nervously as he chewed his plug of to- 
bacco ; he kept his eyes turned down 
from the lad's face, and moved his (at 
knees with a little shuffle of relief when 
he took Ills hand away. This was the 
last appeal that Dallas made— then or 
afterwards. He was dumb, unless when 
spoken to, during the time that elapsed 
before he was removed for trial to New 
York. Watchful, too; his eyes turning 
to one (ace after another with a look 
which brought the tears to many of the 
women's eyes. If they had spoken out 
boldly the faith they had in him, God 
knows how differently it might have 
gone with the boy. But the shadow of 
authority was a power in Manasquan : a 
man once in the dutches of the law was 
guilty till proved to be 'n o t 
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shore, by which one might know the 
great calamity that had fallen on the vil- 
lage. The seines were still wound on the 
reels, the mackerel-boats empty and at 
anchor: for the first time in many years, 
old Calcroft, the dam-digger, was gone 
from his post. Laddoun, glancing fever- 
ishly from side to side, saw that the 
front shutters of most of the wooden 
houses were closed as they passed up 
the long, sandy road. There was the 
usual caucus of men on Nixon's porch, 
but they sat in gloomy silence, staring 
into vacancy, as the prisoners went by. 
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has not seen some soul g g d 
deep waters and kept a discreet, conven- 
tional silence, when a cheerful call and a 
hand held out would have brought them 
to the shore ? 

There was not one of their faces 
which Dallas did not read with his slow, 
unappealing eyes ; but Bunsen alone 
suspected what was hid beneath the lad's 
unnatural composure: nothing escaped 
him, from the slow settling of the blood 
under his nostrils to the faint breath 
drawn at long intervals. He guessed 
that this matter had nigh pushed the 
boy to some straage extremity. "But 
he must have m fr' d t f 111 k 
on: there'll b p h Id t t 1 

surely, at the la&t 
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work as forgery ai d B t d 

himself by po ti g t h firm t p 
different from Ladd wl g 1 

along beside 1 Tl b y f 

other strain of bl d £r > f ' 

people hereab t th b di d 

strength in him d h unt 1 tl 

story of the h nucal ppar tu f 
Bunsen was b t 1 k 1 1 1 m 

and was awed by any k Id 11 
he could not p 

He would h t 1 Dallib d 11 

enough if he Id 1 h t 

terly he had gi p 11 1 p t 

quittal. The It Id b p f f 

Laddoun's guilt b t t f h 
nocence, he b 1 d, b L Id 

had told him Wl Crad L p k 

to him, he only p t d th m d 

mechanically I to k tl 1 q t tl 
bank; but I'm t th f 

They had b t pi tw m 

in the back ol t h i 1 

to confine th p rs 1 

when Squire B 1 wh as b t 

a woods' m t uld ^ tl 

hearing. Buns h d th ra t 



th 



v hall, smelling of fresh pine, on 
d fwh h q part- 



Lad- 



Y d b tt Uk 
d an 1 tl 1 d tl tl M Cra- 

dkwUmk pp th here. 

S d m p m t b G 1 When 

w 11 I 1 Min q p t g the 

old man's whisper aloud. "Well, if 
matters go against our friends here, as 
soon as I can get a requisition. I've 
had a pleasant sojourn in Manasquan," 
patronizingly. " And by the way, Graah, 
if any of Laddoun's or tlie lad's friends 
would like a word with them, they can 
come up. I want all things to be 
friendly among us," 

Laddoun and the boy, standing in the 
opposite doors of the hall, heard him. 
Dallas came forward. " I have friends," 
he sdd, in a strained, distinct voice. 
"They showed that to me last night. 
Til them I'm no thief." 

G aah listened with his head down on 
1 b St, but made no answer. Then 
D II went into the room allotted to 
1 d sat down on a pile of boards 

wl 1 1 ad been left on the floor. Lad- 
d ame inside of the door, glancing 

b k lest he had been seen. "Gal- 
b th ' in a shrill, desperate whisper, 
b k mng with his hand. "For God's 
k There's no proof against me but 
tl 1 tter. Think of Uzzy !" 

T t,tut! my man. This won't do," 

and B nsen shoved him good-naturedly 

t 1 the door. But Dallas had list- 

d to him with an unmoved &ce, 

tt g with his hands clasped about his 

the planks, the sunlight falling 



L ddoun, locked up in the little eight- 

by room, paced to and fro like a 

d bloodhound. He had a real af- 

1 for Galbraitli, and between that, 

d consciousness which he would 

I dly acknowledge to himself that he 

h d ot "played the fair card by him," 

tl bov filled his mind more than Lizzy 

h own danger or shame. He swore 

t 1 mself half a dozen times that he 

w Id call in Cradock and Bunsen and 

m k a clean breast of it — let the boy 

ff 
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That would be the generous thing I 
do ; and while the heroic spasm lasted 
Laddoun was quite capable of doing it. 
He had his hand on the door-knob to 
call Bunsen, when it was pushed open, 
and the officer came in. 

" I came to have a pipe and chat with 
you, Laddoun." 

The young fellow drew himself up on 
guard. "I don't smoke, here. It stu- 
pefies me, and I'll keep my wits awake 
to-day, Bunsen." 

'■A talk, then," sealing himself lei- 
surely on the chair which he had car- 
ried in, his opaque eyes on Laddoun's 
flushed face. " I'll be frank with you. 
It's the best plan with shrewd fellows 
like yourself" 

Laddoun laughed coarsely. " Too 
shrewd to be humbugged," he sdd ; but 
he began to comb his oily whiskers with 
renewed complacence. 

" No. I show you my hand. I tell 
you feirly that I think that boy has used 
you. He's a deep one, and I'd like to 
trace him back to the beginning, Tel! 
me what you know of him : it w 't 
harder with you if you do," me n gly 

Laddoun made one or two turn h 
brows contracted, a half word p g 

him now and then. Whate 
his struggle, the dead gray ey b 
the pipe appeared to take no cogmzan 
of it. 

" I can't tell you Galbraith's 
dents," he broke out. " I help d d g 
him out of a coal-pit in Scranto h 
there were a dozen diggers kill d Vl h 
the choke-damp. It was when as 
Philadelphia, and I and a lot of H 
were up in the coal country on p 
Being doctors, they called on 
was at night, and I had this b j 
shed by one of the heaps of al d 
when I brought him to life. H b gg 1 
me to hide him and let him p f 
dead, and I did it. I've kept h m 
I think I've been a friend to DalJ Gal 
braith," dc^gedly. 

" I should say you had," soothingly. 
" Pass for dead, eh ? That hints at a 
bad record. I judge Master Galbraith 
liad made acquaintance with men of my 
trade before." 



» It don't follow that he had, hy any 
means," sullenly, " The boy's back was 
purple with wales and scars when I got 
him. The men in the pits had used hira 
brutally. That's the whole secret of it" 

Bunsen smoked in silence a while, then 
he took up another trail " So it was 
with you he learned the rudiments of his 
trade—chemistry, botany, and the like ? 
He told me he had had a chance." 

" He had no chance with me. It was 
an old thing with him : I never knew 
where he learned it. He was cursedly 
close-mouthed. And I don't think I 
deserved it. He'd had the training of a 
gentleman's son, Dallas had, though he'd 
learned the talk of the Scranton pits 
since. But when you get below the 
coal-soot on him, and the coal-ways, 
there's a boy that ! don't pretend to un- 
derstand." 

" I must say that he has treated you 
ungratefully," suggested the detective, 
with affectionate earnestness. " So he 
kept his own counsel, did he ?" 

" He's showing his gratitude to-day," 
with a bitter laugh, remembering the let- 
lAs for his secrets, I never tried 
rm them from him. There were 
pi and people he was afraid of, as a 

1 Id vould be of ghosts in the dark. 
H nothing but a child in most ways, 
s& U," in a relenting tone. " But he 
an k ep his mind to himself, as I never 

D d you know that he applied for 
trance as student in one or two labora- 
n while he was with you ?" 

No. But it's likely. He had a 
tural hankering for that sort of work. 
Tl f llows helped him to books. So 
hd I 

But it needed an entrance-fee, which 
h Id not pay," he continued, his eyes 

11 n Laddoun. " He applied in one 
p the very day before the forgery. 
H eded money for the fee and his 
board if he left you. That is a proof 
against him ; it looks badly." 

"Yes, it looks badly," rubbing his 
hands nervously one over the other, 

Cradock called to Bunsen just then, 
and he rose, picking up his chair, Lad- 
doun's imbecile hand went shaking up 
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to his collar and his moulli, hinting at 
his secret 

" Do you want to say anjdhing more 
to me, Doctor?" suggested Bunsen, star- 
ing at the opposite wall. 

" 1 ? No. What should 1 have to 

"Good morning, then." 

" I might probably think of something 
to mention. Will you be outside if I 
should ?" 

"Outside, just within call. You don't 
think of it now ?" 

"No" But the detective still held 
the donr open and waited a moment, 
and in that moment Laddoun held his 
own chance of manhood and Gal ra 
fate in the breath of his nostrils. 

" Nu," he said, and the door wa 



CHAPTER V. 

Laddoun ate a he rt d e 
day N Q ent up the b st 
choi si k c en could f n sh 
pr soners ind by the time tl ey m 
the young doctor was sure of ac ta 
He had sent n h s motl er to talk 
boy, and he had no doubt he wo 
stroy the letter. Dallas could no w 

She found him still sitting on th p 
of planks, his hands about his kn 
he had been since morning, onl th 
the untasted meal was spread o d 

on its tray on the floor, and the sun 
had crept farther from him to th p 
site wall. The old woman said bu ttl 
and shed no tears. A great age ra d 
to have fallen on her chirrupy littl fion 
and fece since morning. She stood 1 k 
ing at the floor at her feet, her gray h 
not so wan or old as the feat t 

framed. 

Dallas rose when she came in. 

" George tells me that you ca 1 
him by a word ?" 

He made no answer : she wo Id n t 
have heard him if he had. 

" I can't beg it of you," steadyi ^ 1 e 
Mlf by one groping hand on the wall. 
« I'm not strong. I've buried seven 



children in my time, but there's no blow 
been like this." 

She wdted a few moments, uncon- 
scious, he saw, that he was there. 
When she turned to the door, he took 
her by the elbow and helped her gently. 
She was muttering about " George," but 
had altogether forgotten what she came 
to ask of him. Wh B d 

the door, she mad rma! 

ioned little courte m 



her sitting on a log 
dow of Laddoun's 
all day motionles 



B 



p in the after- 
t Dallas made 
He could not 
n words ; they 
g far oif, thej 
this matter — 
ke into a text 
d old preacher 



I V 






F h 



gathered its 

q w By Laddoun ? 

d d boy, the evi- 

g o^ t you : there 

nl collusion with 

G T drawn by you, 

h p d by you, and 

h d n rimony as to 

mar th your pen. 

E b g p th laddoun was 

nfed J an lear yourself." 

I annot clear myself" He went 

p ting these words so long to him- 

If th t, with his haggard, colorless 

f th old man feared he was becom- 

n ane. "You'd better eat some- 

th Dallas," he said. "And be pa- 

t t If you are innocent — and 1 be- 

1 ) u are innocent," quickly catching 

th b y s unsteady eye — "be patient and 

tru t the Lord. He will delivr you 

if y re one of his children." 

"If I am found guilty," abnipdy, 
"what is the punishment ?" 
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Father Kimball coughed once or twice 
before he found courage to say, " Surely 
yoQ know, Dallas. You will be sent to 
prison." 

Dallas got up as if his joints were 
stiffened, looking out into the sunlight ; 
his lips moved as if by machinery. " I 
did the best I could," he said, "and it's 

The old man's eyes were fiiU of tears. 
"You can't make your own lot," he said, 
taking Galbraith's cold hand in his. 
"The Lord has it in care. That is, if 
you are one of His children. Every 
hair of your head is numbered. But if 
you've never been converted, your good 
intentions and works are but as filthy 
rags, in His sight." 

Dallas turned his pale fece on him, 
bewildered. Father Kimball saw tliat 
he was using an unknown tongue, and 
he suddenly turned to worldly matters. 

"Have you no friends, Dallas? No 
father or kinsfolk? I've often suspected 
you were of better birth than Laddoun 
knew. If it is so, tell me, my child. 
Let me apply to them. If they have 
influence, your whole future may depend 
on it," 

"It's all done with to-day," Dallas 
said, as though talking to himself. 
"If I can't clear myself, there's no 
future for me. Do you think I'd go 
back a jail-bird to my mother?" 

He sat down again, and after that 
seemed to hear nothing that the old man 
said to him. When he was gone, Tim 
Graali climbed up to the outside of the 
window, and after Dallas had whispered 
a few words to him, disappeared into the 
woods, running like a hare. Now, there 
had not been a word spoken \s\ ether 
of tl e prisoners all day wl icl had not 
reached the th ck ears of the leaden 
taced man s tmg on a ch-ur t Ited back 
m the hall just outs de of their doors 
He had his own reasons for sifting their 

But T m had caught s ghf of h m 
He did not try therefore to scale the 
w ndow again Instead, a b t of bark 
witl one or two papers wrapped about 
It, was thrown m a half hour later and 
fell noiselessly at Galbraith s feet One 



was the old letter from Laddoun: the 
other a brown paper wrapping, on which 
was printed in big text: "All us boys is 
frends to you, Dallas. Timothy Graah." 

Dallas laughed, and colored, when he 
read it, folded it up and hid it in his 
shirt : then took it out to read over, laugh- 
ing again, but with the tears coming 
slowly down his cheeks. The otlier 
paper he kept in his pocket. He did 
not read it over agdn. 

Just before dusk he heard a noise in 
the hall, Bunsen and Cradock moving 
from their chairs, and a woman's voice. 
They opened Laddoun's door. 

"No. I wiU see Dallas," she said. 

It was Lizzy. The sight of her roused 
him as nothing else had done : there 
she was, with her yesterda.y's face, quiet 
and steady. If die terrible blow had 
touched her, it had left no traces. While 
he looked at her smooth hair, the knitting 
stuck in her black silk apron, the weH- 
blacked shoes, the whole matter seemed 
like a dream, and his old self came back 

"I'm glad you came, Lizzy," holding 
out his hand. 

But after taking it she did rot speak 
for a moment or two. Then she said, 
cheerfully, "I came to see diat you were 
doing all that you could for yourseE 
First, eat," opening a covered basket 
which she carried. Dallas obeyed her, 
at first from his usual submission, and 
then, like a boy, ravenously. When he 
had done, he pushed away the basket 
and sat looking at her. The good taste 
of the food, the hearty warmth of her 
presence, made his fate loom up colder 
and more terrible. It was so natural to 
just be a boy, to eat and drink, to live 
a careless, jolly life, like the rest of 
tlem 

Now," nodding slowly, one linger 
laid in her palm. "What proof have 
jou of your innocence? I mean to put 
it into shape for you." 

I have no proof. There's been 
something agin me from the first, Lizzy. 
I can't fight it." 

Tliat is childish," sharply. "I be- 
lieve in your innocence as much as — as 
I do in Laddoun's," hurriedly. " If I 
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vrere a man, I'd force justice from the 
law. I'd never whimper." 

"As you believe in Laddoun's?" he 
repeated, in a slow, thoughiiiil under- 

Slie did not answer him for a minute, 
and he noticed that she put down the 
basket which she was adjusting, and 
rested her hand on the wall. "I did 
not come here to talk of Laddoun. There 
is no proof against him. If I did not 
believe him to be innocent, what would 
become of me, Dallas ?" 

"I know, Lizzy." 

"But it is you who are in danger. 
What can I do for you ?" 

Dallas was standing before her, a 
compassionate smile on his face, as he 
noted how her firm, hard voice clung and 
lingered to Laddoun's name. But when 
she spoke of himself, he grew grave and 
quiet. "We will not talk of the chance 
for me," he said. "There is none. It 
has not been my fault. I wisli you 
would tell them all I am no thief That 
is all I can say." 

Elizabeth looked at him long and 
searchingly. " If I did not think George 
Laddoun innocent, what would become 
of me?" she said, her very lips growing 

Galbraith drew a long breath: then 
he smiled cheerfully, and took her hand. 
"There will be no proof against Lad- 
doun, Lizzy," he s^d. 

When she went out, she saw him 
standing in the middle of the room still 
smiling cheerfully after her. 

She did not go in to see Laddoun. 

Squire Boles came up to the vacant 
house when he reached home after dirk, 
and it was there that the prisoners had 
their hearing. The witaess had been 
at Nixon's all day; a bank clerk a 
quiet, bald-headed gentleman, in a shmmg 
suit of broadcloth, who walked about 
among the barefooted fishermen watch 
ing tliem with the askance deferential 
courtesy of a hare let loose among a 
gang of mastiffs on their parole He 
noted their grim reticence with surprise 
not even the landlady asked him a ques- 
tion. They knew that Laddoun and the 
boy's future depended on his tongue. 



I It was not their habit to gossip when 
deeply moved. 

People went up to the vacant house 
after dark, and crowded into the hall, 
silent as if they came to a funeral. 
When the door was opened, they could 

I catch glimpses of the room in which 
Squire Boles sat behind a high desk, 
carried up for the occasion, his book, 
ink and spectacles spread out under the 
light of two tallow candles. 

Cradock stood beside him, stem and 
unsmiling, and, behind, the solid gray 
face of the detective was dimly seen ia 
the darkness, no unfitting figure, it 
seemed to the fishermen, to decide on 
this matter of life and death. 

"They say," they whispered to each 
other, "that Boles' verdict be as good 
as final. Bunsen's hinted one of them 
be sure to get off, but it's a dead cer- 
tainty agin the other. Which, I don't 

When Laddoun and the boy were led 
in through a side door, the crowd with- 
out stood on their tip-toes, trying to dis- 
cern trom their faces which was tlie 
guilty one. The boy stood near the 
open fireplace, in wiiich a log or two 
had been kindled, and bent forward, his 
hands behind him, so that the light 
flickered over his fair hair and pale, quiet 
features: Laddoun was in shadow, but 
they could discern his ruddy, careless 
face and portly swagger ; now and then, 
too, he nodded and smiled to some one 
without. 

"Whichever be the guihy one," said 
Nixon, sententiously, "he be as good as 
dead to us. No j^l-bird need show his 
face in Manasquan agin." 

His \on.e was loud. He saw Dallas 
nise his hand to his collar, and as sud- 
denly let It tall Old Mrs. Laddoun 
pressed her way among them into the 
room droppmg a courtesy as she went. 

My son George be in trouble, gentle- 
men,' she said, slowly ; " my son George 
be in trouble," with a feeble little smile. 
They all stood aside to let her pass, and 
many of them muttered a " God help 



her I' 
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her face turned from the door. They 
whispered among each other that it was 
Dzzy. Poor little Jim Van Zeldt hung 
about near her. He was confident that 
Laddoun was innocent, but there was no 
telling how the verdict would go, and he 
wanted to be near her if she needed any 

Then the door was shut. There was 
a profound silence outside : they could 
hear a low, monotonous voice within, 
and knew it was the bank clerk giving 
his evidence. Old Father Kimball came 
into the hall out of the woods. 

" I thought you did not mean to come 
up, brother ?" one of the men whispered. 

" I could not refrain," the old man 
said. " I could not stay away while the 
souls of two of our brethren, as we may 
say, are on trial" Then he walked to 
the far window and stood with his gray 
hftir uncovered, looking out into the 
night. They knew he was praying. 

The door opened presently and Graah 
came out. The evidence was over. 

" How goes it, Graah ? how goes il ?" 
crowding about him with pale, anxious 

But the old man choked when he tried 
to answer, and shaking his head hurried 

" It be the boy. He wur main fond 
of the boy," they said. 

They could see Dallas standing for- 
ward alone, his head held up, his fece re- 
solved and pale. The old justice peered 
over the papers, his head shaking. 
These prisoners were his friends and 
neighbors : he had prayed to God that 
he might deal justly with them. In his 
agitation he mixed all the forms of his 
law-book together in his talk : there was 
a cool smile on Bunsen's face listening 

Laddoun's black, bold eyes, yet in the 
shadow, glanced warily around. "You 
cannot commit me on such grounds. 
There is not warrant for even suspicion," 
he said defiantly, wiping his mouih ag^n 
and again. 

" Young man, we know the law," and 
the justice shuffled his rusty wig to and 
fro uneasily. " Is there no farther evi- 
dence against Doctor Laddoun ? I can- 



not commit him on the mere ground of 
being this lad's employer and most kind 
friend. He was your friend ?" 

Dallas looked up. " He helped me 
when 1 needed help," he said, slowly. 

" There is no evidence against me — 
none," Laddoun cried, vehemently. The 
boy turned his quiet eyes on him. There 
was a silence for a moment : those who 
were nearest to Dallas saw a change 
come on his tace, as though he heard a 
cry which they could not hear. Then 
there was a sudden flash among the 
wood embers, and a paper which had 
fallen among them burned to ashes. 

" Stop !" said Bunsen. » One word 
with this boy. Have you no proof 
against Laddoun, Galbraith ?" 

There was a pause, broken only by 
the crisp crackle of the fire. The crowd 
in the hall pressed nearer, and held their 
breaths to hear, as Dallas spoke. 

" No. I have no proof" 

" Then you are discharged. Doctor 
Laddoun," said the justice. " For you, 
Galbraith " (the boy turned and faced 
him), "you are remanded to the custody 
of this otHcer, to await a requisition for 
trial in your own State." The old man 
got up, pushing back his spectacles with 
a shaking hand, and then leaned forward 
with both hands on the table. » From 
the evidence before me, I have little 
doubt how that trial will end. You 
have had a chance among us to — We 
treated you as one of our own sons. 
But you have lost your chance among 
men now — and — " He broke down 
here altogether. " May God have pity 
on you, Dallas !" 

There was a sudden confusion, and 
then as sudden silence, as Laddoun 
turned to go out among them, a free 
man. Bunsen nodded and congratulated 
him. Laddoun gave a loud, uncadenced 
laugh, which broke off abruptly. He 
almost staggered as he walked, his fece 
purple, fumbling at his cravat. They 
all put out their hands and pulled him 
out into their midst i but he said noth- 
ing, glancing back uneasily at Dallas. 
Jim Van Zeldt saw Lizzy stand up as 
Laddoun came out and was welcomed 
back among them i she looked at him 
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steadily a moment, and then tm-ne 
went out into the night alone. 

Dallas Galbraith, with the detec 
hand on bis shoulder, stood look 
the door where their feces were m 
turned again towards him for th 

He had had his chance among 
and it was gone for ever. 

"I did the best I could," he 
putting out his hand before him 
drowning man. Then Bunsen led 
out through the dark side-door, and 
saw him no more. That was the 
stroke he made against the tide 
n'as washing him out— out. 






CHAPTER VI. 
" How far to the Stone-post m 

" Madam Galbraith owns Ian 
along the road, but the Stone-post 
is in the next county." 

" She was a Dour by birth ?" 

The driver nodded shortly. 

"And is fond, I surmise, of gatl 
her own kin about her ?" 

" I reckon she is. She has the co 
hereabouts swarming with 'em. W 
men like her, without chick or chil 
full of their whims." 

" My own name is Dour," ven 
the young man, buttoning his wor 
gloves nervously and coloring a lit 

The driver, a short, pursy man 
a keen glance over his shoulder a th 
lad's pale, hatchet face, long black ai 
pushed behind his ears, and well kept 
clothes. " You don't favor the old 
Madam's stock, anyhow," indifferentlj 
and, flicking his leader's right ear he 
began to whistle. 

Paul Dour, who was pluming himself 
inwardly on the keenness of his guess 
about the old lady, lapsed into silence 
He felt himself vaguely to be snubbed 
These people of the West (as he called 
the Ohio valley in which he was travel 
ing) disappointed him. It was his first 
journey out of New England into the 
raw, uncultured regions which form 



al th is, 

befitted his own settion, the old home- 
stead of the counfrj than did its flimsy 
white wooden tenements He missed 
t! e d ssdtisfied tentat ve disquiet to 
nhich he was used in this warm mel 
low iir and m the composed feces of 
tl e people He wi« cunouslj let alone 
Nobodj seemed to need his historj or 
h& thoight The people were decent 
decorous minded the r own business 
But as for the coniersation what seed 
of progress lay in that ? Facts — facts — 
facts— he heard nothing else, from the 
New York auction clerk who had crossed 
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the Jersey ferry with him, to this coach- 
load of passengers with whom he traveled 
through the West Virginia hills. What 
did he know of the duty on u\)n, or the 
rates of grain in Chicago? Yet, he was 
uneasy. After ail, could such things as 
these affect the daily lives, and therefore 
the souls, of the great commonplace 
masses of men, more than the subtle 
refinements of a pure philosophy ? These 
Weslern people had a strong common- 
sense code, to which test they brought 
all religion, pohtics, the life of a rtian, or 
the food of a horse. It stunned and 
batBed him, 

" I fear," he said, to a fellow-passenger 
who was mounted on top of the coach 
beside him, "we generalize too much 
with regard to the Western people in 
New England. We mass them in our 
hypotheses and conclusions. No doubt 
there are curious inflections of character 
in different States, owing to climatic in- 
fluences and the like." 

"There are only two influences at 
work ou men, sir — God and the devil," 
sharply, jerking the flaps of his black 
coat together. 

"Oh!" said Paul. He scanned the 
small, loose-moulded face of his com- 
panion with new interest A white 
neckcloth and intolerant gray eye were 
the salient points about hlra. 

" I have been a laborer in this vine- 

j d g eat many years, and I lind 

n h g pernicious as this cant of 

fl n God has but his few mes- 

g f the preached word (of whom 
I am n of the humblest), but Satan 
1 n wut at every corner. You must 
fo g sir," more gently ; "but I un- 

d t d f om you that you were going 
f his pitfeUs unawares, and it 

m d tj to warn you. You are young 
and mgenuous : pardon me." 

"I am going to a friend's — Madam 
Galbraith's," said Dour, with a little 
vanity, at naming a power in the land. 

The clergyman shook his head, and 
momentarily closed his eyes. "She is 
a relative of yours ?" 

"That I cannot teU. The truth is, 
I have never seen her, and would be 
glad of any information you could give 



me. My visit has altogether the flavor 
of an adventure." 

The clergyman opened his eyes curi- 
ously. Bob Penly, tlie driver, turned 
half-way round, whip in hand. 

"I graduated in a college in Massa- 
chusetts two weeks ago," proceeded 
Paul "There was a classmate of mine 
from this neighborhood, and through 
him I heard of her as a probable rela- 
tive. I wrote to inquire, and for reply 
I received an odd epistle. I have it 
here." He drew from his pocket a 
large sheet of thick paper, on which these 
words were scrawled in a masculine hand : 
"Sir: John Bligh, whom I know to be 
a truthful lad, and moderate in his state- 
ments, apprises me that you are a Dour, 
and alsoa poor young man, and deserving. 
It occurs to me that you are a grandson 
of Peter Dour's. He emigrated from 
this county to Vermont in my father's 
time, for what purpose God, and his own 
cracked brain, only knew. Whether you 
are or not, I will be pleased if you will 
come to the Stone-post Farm. You are 
invited to remain during a fortnight. 
We can in that time determine whether 
a longer stay would be agreeable to you 
or me. As you come for my whim, you 
will permit me to pay for it. 

" Hannah Dour Galeraith." 

"John Bligh was my classmate," ex- 
plained the lad. " He said she was an 
eccentric old woman and wealthy, and 
it might be the making of me. Be- 
sides, I had never seen the West ; so I 
came. Some men might have been of- 
fended at her bluntness. But I liked it." 

" She is a wealthy woman," said the 
preacher, beating his knee with the let- 
ter! "very wealthy. She has said to 
her soul, ' Soul, take thine ease ; eat, 
drink, and be merry.' " 

" She has said it to a lot beside her 
soul," said Penly, pulling his reins ener- 
getically. " There's as many poor as 
rich fed at her table." 

" She paid my expenses," resumed 
Paul, hastily. "I'm poor, as Bligh said," 
with a frank laugh. " As for the deserv- 
ing, 1 hope the old lady may find me so." 

" She is not chary of her money," re- 
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sumed the clergyman, in a tone of pa- 
tient mildness. " She sends it where 
her whim blows, like the wind scatter- 
ing the leaves yonder. Yet it is the 
Lord's : she is but a steward, Robert 
Penly," severely. "And with, t h 
lures young men like this ove h 
threshold, where there is card-pl g 
and dancing continually. It is n t f 
me to judge," turning again to P 1 
"but I never pass the boundary f h 
land, and look at the house perch d 
the mountains, that I do not thi k t 
that other Woman of old, clothed in 
let, who sat upon the seven hills, drunk 
with the blood of the saints." 

Bob made an angry cut at tl ff 
horse. It was a rigid Presbyterian m 
munity, and Bob himself carried b t 
the bag on Sunday in a country ch h 
so that he felt his mouth in a m 
gagged. 

"" e heerd she seldom goes to ch 









th 



;t last he s^d, compromisin ly 
The preacher bowed assentinglj 
But Bob could not forget a loa th t 
had been made to him the winte th t 
he was down with the rheumatism, wh 
the twins were bom — how the que Id 
Madam had paid his rent, and s t 
pork enough to last until spring. ' T k 
that filthy plug out of your mouth, R b 
ert Penly," she said, " and keep it out 
until you have paid me." Bob burst 
into a chuckle. 

■' Well, she's a law to herself, I reckon," 
he sdd, "and to other folks too. Cap- 
tain Galbraith, we call her. My wife, 
now, thinks there's salt enough in her 
big body to savor the whole couuty. 
Doctors differ, you see, parson." 

The clergyman rebuked the familiarity 
only by silence. " I would be sorry," 
he said, mildly, turning to Paul, "that 
you would suppose me a common gos- 
sip, used to malign my neighbors. But 
the house to which you are going is the 
only one in the neighborhood where the 
amusements and corruptions of the world 
fmi. entrance, and Madam Galbraith's 
position and generosity make her exam- 
ple weighty, as you see. Besides, the 
power of her tongue — " he added, in a 



lower voice. "Her words burn like 
scalding drops, at times," and his pale 
face grew a shade paler ; from some bit- 
ter remembrance, Paul fancied. 

They fell into an awkward silence after 
th t nly broken by Bob's persistent 
wh tl The road wound circuitously 
p d down steep hills, passing by 
1 ly farms, clusters of two-storied brick 
h 1 uddled on the edge of every 

"at urse, each shouldering the name 
f ty, then out again through the 

t w ep of forest, in which Paul was 
d Itfiil whether he might confidently 
1 k t find wigwams or not. 

Th rly November frosts had brown- 
d and otted the crimson and yellow 
1 f the mountain foliage, and left 

b t th hape and grouping of the trees, 
tnpp d of their cover of col harjly 
d fi d gainst the sky: an i fi t dy 
f ) rm lone. Mile afler m 1 th 
1 m g dged the mountain h an 

dl variety of simple, nil 1 p 
1 d n black upon an ami rj tol 
1 ar b kground. For the I d n 
m till lent the red and golden tmts of 
A gu t to the sky and to the haie which 
h 1 alf-way up the hills, escaping from 
t! 1 11 d, muddy creeks below. 

At of the farm-houses the clergy- 
man il ghted, carpet-bag in hand ; he 
h Id p his hand to Paul, who shook it 
heartily. 

"You will not take my warning amiss? 
You are on the Galbraith lands now." 

Dour glanced hurriedly at the wide 
creek on one side, and tiie shelving moun- 
tain-sides, blood-red with iron, on the 
other, with a quicker beat of his pulses. 
What if the terrible old woman made his 
fortune, after all ? For if his inner eye 
kept a fixed regard on the pure Central 
Truths, his outer gray ones had as shrewd 
respect for next year's income. 

"No fear," loftily. "The old lady 
shall not prove my Mephistopheles. But 
we will get on admirably, I dare say. I 
can accept all natures, provided they have 
the human element. Bligh had an essay 
ofmine — Psychical Axioms ; and I think 
she has seen it, and hence my invitation," 
blushing ingenuously in spite of himself. 

The preacher shook his head. " No, 
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You're a Dour, that's all. She has 
never been able to find kinsfolk of her 
own name. Psychical Axioms, eh ?" 
and with an amused laugh he nodded, 
and, jumping the worm fence, turned into 
a stubble-field, 

"Considerin' the season, he might have 
wished you a jolly Thanksgivin'," said 
Bob, dryly, as the red coach lumbered 
oiF again up Ihe hiUside. 

" They keep Thanksgiving to-morrow 
at the Stone-post Farm ?" 

" I reckon," with a nod that was as 
emphatic as an oath. " Don't you be 
misled by him," with a conternptuous 
nod backwards to the spare black figure 
in the field. " Parsons is good in their 
way, but they're narrer. That's it. 
They're narrer. They don't see with- 
out glasses. Now Madam, she makes 
the whole country-side keep Christmas 
and Thanksgive along with her. I'd 
not like to count the bar'ls of flour and 
turkeys that left her place yesterday," 

" No children, you say ?" 

Bob shook his head, Paul was young. 
What if this respectabi Id f d 

him her nearest kinsm — and 1 

"A widow ?" 

" No. Old Mr. Gall th h tl 
It's he that says wh lb fl ur d 
turkeys is most needed 

" 1 remember a Galbraiih d 

Paul, half aloud, refi ly A b 

of about my own age H w t d 
New York when 1 w h th 

Chrislmas holidays. My 1 d f Id 
him. But that was y ii 

" It was, now ?" B b d Jy 1 d 
story, but he scorned t I tny t dj 

an interest, the speaker being but a lad. 
" And his name was Galbraith ? Like 
enough. They're plenty as huckleber- 
ries. But they're decentish folks, ord'- 
narily Aadyo ru cl th'm f^ h y?" 

■ N h dd t I w 1 c e 
of f rv B t y unci ly 

inte d th b 1 m mb ' 

Dow It, lligwh Art 
tlie part 1 f th Id pai f 1 t ry, 
but h gr tfied B b wth m ft; 

and P nly att fill ng p th tmi w th 
a cnt cal qm t t th y f kii^ 

the d t fr th b mn t rry waist at 



that covered his fat litde paunch, and 
glancing at his pinchbeck watch, began 
again: 

" We're a bit behind time. That near 
horse, he's off his feed now. Well, the 
old couple — the Madam and her hus- 
band — had a son once. I didn't tell you. 
But he was like a good many of your 
high-bred colts — he wasn't worth noth- 
ing. They raised him too much, likely. 
He was fed and slept accordin' to rule. 
When he was a baby, she never hired a 
nurse, I've heerd say: no woman should 
touch him but herself. So he slipped 
the tether and made off. He married a 
silly girl of this neighborhood and took 
her along. It was an awful muddle." 

Paul's curiosity, always alert, was 
roused. " How did it end ?" he said. 

" I knowed young Tom Galbraith 
well," said Bob, breaking into a com- 
fortable trot of lalfc, that kept time with 
his horses' tramp. " There wasn't a 
man about the drinking-shops and sta- 
bles in the county that didn't know him. 
So I never looked to hear any good of 
hm H kh' wif t th moun- 

t Et,dth tly ffd along 

f 1 and t m th I h d since, 
11 h d d Th was d deal of 

t h f SI a Jen- 

g — rpl e 1 S i fought 
1 b 1> w d ti Ike, for 

h d th b y SI rote to 

tl M d m wh th 1 id was 

b m 

Tl b y tl I Paul, 

In h b y h 1 heirship 

id ly h d 

■^ th a. by B t hes 

dead. There s somethin cur ous -iboi t 
tliat boy's death, a mystery Ike that 
nobody knows the bottom of but the old 
Madam, They say his mother put him 
to dig in tlie coal-pits at Scranton and 
that the choke-damp killed him But 
it's a dark story through and through 

He was silent for a while, and then 
began again in a louder voice. " Tom 
Galbraith's boy would have been wel- 
come here by high and low. He might 
have drunk and flung out his money like 
water, as his fether did before him, but 
he'd have come to nothing worse, coal- 
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pits or not. 'Tain't in tlie blood. It 
was tlie want of brains as ailed Tom, 
but he was as honest as his mother ; and 
she— well, it's likely she is an old hea- 
then, as the parson says. But I've ex- 
perienced the world this fifty years, and 
she's as clean a card as I've known in 
the pack, take her altogether." 

" And Tom Galbraith's widow ?" bring- 
ing him back to the road. 

" WeH, she's back now— Mary Jen- 
nings, She's changed her name again. 
She married a Captain Duffield, East 
there, some do say, to save her and 
her boy fi'om starving, but some say it 
was after the boy's death. I don't 
know. I think it's likely she wanted 
somebody to trim off her pink face and 
curls, as poor Tom never could do. She 
was mighty fond of her pretty face, 
Mary Jennings was. But the slory goes 
that Duffield used her like a devil. 
However, li^'s dead. Only a month or 
two ago. And hearin' that, the old 
Madam sent for her. My wife says 
she'll be there this Thanksgiving." 

"To-morrow?" 

"Yes, to-morrow. She's of a differ- 
ent stock from the Galbraiths, you see. 
Well," hesitating, " she's a sort of far- 
off kin of my own. But that don't 
matter. The old Madam would take 
her out of the coal-pits themselves, pur- 
vided she was honest. But she's a 
terrible judge when a man makes a slip," 
shaking his head. "There's things I 
could tell you — I hope God 'ill be slacker 
in judgment than them that's like her 

They were entering the crooked 
streets of a little village on the side of 
tlie hill, and Bob blew liis horn shrilly. 

"Now I've got a load to take up 
here," he said confidentially to Paul ; 
" the Rattlins. Well, they are a lot ! 
They're going to spend Thanksgiving at 
the Farm. Along with you. They go 
once a year, and it lasts two weeks. 
There's eight of them. He's a preacher, 
Rattlin is," jerking out the sentences be- 
tween the jarring of the wheels. "And 
eight of them to feed. There's a tough 
%ht for you ! I hope you'll be kind to 
the little man, sir," slacking the pace of 



his horses to a walk as they went up 
the hill. " This is his year's one holi- 
day, I take it. He has three p'ints for 
preaching, lyin' witliin fifteen miles, an' 
he gets a bare five hundred from 'em, 
and that but half paid in ; and preachers 
can't turn an honest penny at odd jobs, 
like the rest of us. Consekently, they're 
half clothed, them Rattlins, and whole 
starved. Lord, here he is ! Like a little 
cricket, as usual. Good morning, sir," 
touching his cloth cap respectfully, and 
drawing rein. 

A little man, hardly as high as the 
wheel, stood suddenly beside it, rubbing 
his hands, his thin cheeks red and wet 
with perspiration. 

"You did not forget us, Robert?" 
panting for breath. " We've been on 
the watch for two hours. I really 
thought you had forgotten this was 
the day we were to go. Though 
that's hardly likely. We've been up 
since sunrise, so as to be quite ready, 
We'll not detain you, Robert. The 
baggage is on the steps." 

"We're behind time, sir. As I was 
saying just now, this here horse is off 
his feed." 

" OIF his feed, eh ?" anxiously. " Let 
me examine him," applying his ear to 
the horse's chest. " He is hoarse, Robert 
He ought not to be out in this chilly 
air. I'd recommend covering his breast 
immediately. I have a blanket that I'll 
lend you for the purpose. I'll make a 
short cut across the fields for it," 

" If they have one, it's about as much 
as they do have," said Bob, looking 
gravely after the retreating figure, with 
the thin black summer coat fluttering 
about it. " My wife says tliey all slept 
under newspapers last winter. Not bad 
kivers," as Paul laughed, " But the 
world owes tliat little man a decent keep. 
Why, I'll bet you it's months since he's 
tasted meat ; and as for debt — Lord, sir, 
they owes for their bread for months 
back. Skinner hasn't the heart to press 
'em. Everybody likes them Rattlins." 

The coach had rumbled through a 
narrow lane, and drew near to a little 
box of a house, with the usual patch of 
a lot beside it tilled with tomatoes, beets, 
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and a row of parsley. The house was 
just closed, and Mrs. Rattlin bran lish 
ed a key which was nearly as big ai it 
self. The tide of Rattlins ebbed and 
flowed about the great hair trunk that 
was set down directly in the n iddle of 
the road. When the coach can e n 
sight they hallooed and swarmed o^er it 
over the fence, the two babies sc^hng 
their mother's plump little sides unt 1 
she was forced to sit down and relieve 
her own turmoil of mind by slapping and 
kissing them. 

" Did you ever see such a lot ?" said 
Bob, whipping up the horses. " Did 



ul, 



rtti 



bo tra pe th 



her with a momentary gravity. ''But I 
th nk, Penl> eneigetically, "there's few 
men Cin li e to my age with eight chil- 
dren and say they have lost nothing but 
a horse the thin little fece reddening 
with a sudden brightness, which made 
even Paul up on the box, nod and smile 
dov^ n to him and feel a sudden warmth 
about the a r 

He had a New Englander's quick eye, 

and he vtas used to petty scrapings and 

makeshifts of economy. He could see 

the colored shirt peeping out under 

Rattlin's old-fashioned linen collar: see 

the seams where his trowsers had been 

t d wrongside before for the two big- 

oys (worn terribly thin under the 

): he knew at a glance that the 

ibbons were dyed at home which 

ed over Rosy and Gerty's pretty, 

ces, yonder by the fence. AU of 

lothes were for summer wear: they 

business to be wearing them now : 

ad no business to be laughing and 

fun at each other, at all; but 

th id it, and that in a fashion which 

d Paul tliat it was a practice to 

they were bom, and not a weak- 

of the moment. The world, Bob 

sai didn't give them a decent keep," 

ey made much of the old monster 

ry day, took it by tlie ears, and 

am d their hearts over it, as if if had 

be Kriss Kingle h"ms If "th is and 

oad good 

w a^ m Before 

e 1 had 

J R king in 

f g which 



e th timely 

B ir , uld he 

glimpse of the plump, pink arms 
oulders ?) Then he shut the door, 
mbed up to the top again, where 

Rattlin and Bob were seated, and 
hey bowled, confident that there 

as much fun and good-humor and 
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chubbiness and rosy cheeks and ribbons 
boxed up below, as any five feet square 
of an earthly coach could hold. 

The afternoon, sky clouded over, and 
the whole temper of the day became 
gray and gusty, but Bob told his raciest 
stories, and the horses tramped along as 
if they had drunk spiced cordial instead 
of water at the inn; even Paul broke 
out into some hearty college song; and 
everybody, Penly and the Rattlins, girls 
and boys, caught the chorus in time, and 
roared it out together until the hickory 
woods, on each side, rung. Then they 
came to the haif-way- house, where the 
horses were changed. Presently, a great 
cracked gong sounded, and Bob went 
in to his dinner. Dour was half-femished 
with his long fast, but he shook his head 



heard Mrs. Rattlin whisper, w th her 
little joyous chirrup of a laugh. 

But it did rot pay Skinner ; for it the 



very next inn Rattlin got down with a 
good deal of excitement in his manner, 
and presently they were all brought in 
to a stew of canned oysters, such as 
seldom was eaten before : Penly and 
Dour, the inn-keeper and aE ; Mr. Rat- 
tlin himself going out with a soup- 
plateful to the old ostler who was 
watering the horses. Mrs. Ratdin, after 
the first wince of chagrin in her blue 
eyes, was the very life of the party. This 
carnal dissipation gave a sort of wicked 
flavor to the day, which was very relish- 
ing : they mounted into the coach, noisier 
and more reckless than ever, to finish 
the journey, the men going on top ag^n. 

Evening was closing in before they 
entered the Stone-post Farm. 

"You're on the old de-main now," 

B th IS whip to the 

m blocks, with 



sra 



3 the 

n crossing bits 

ai y, spread out 

in this West 
aO big, strong- 
they had to 
agi the wild beasts 
fort they built 
ty, when there 
avages," nod- 
la red range of 
helefl. "The 
f them ; .she's 
got the pluck 

g up to give 



tl e =o I un ler tl e r feet 
^ th s birns and o bu d 
tX e space of a small hamle T 
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scape, witli its broad fields, frequent v. ater 
courses, and sharp mountain range* dif 
fered from the miniature farms of New 
England: to Paul's eye it lacked refine 
ment ; the house finished and gai e ex 
pression to it all, as a fece to a body 
It was liberal, large, hospitable ; and it 
was content to be nothing better than it 
was for ages to come. 

Coming nearer, Mr. Rattlin nodded 
with keen admiration. "That is what I 
call a picture," he said, and Dour could 
not contradict T -al 

below lay in s 
light rested on m 

and on the ok as 

gray and ruddy rm 

so cheerfully w 
the ground and N 

fancied, had thr 

The warped bla 
were crusted an 
the wild ivy ha 



deep set in the an 

from within in 
rifts and trails 
poured from the 
yellow and blac 

"There she B 

pointing to a s 
crossing a field 
slow, steady pa 
with which she 

depth of the fu g 

her farms like an tfi — 

Lord help Joe 

ain't straight! bhe 11 keep going tiU 
old Death taps her on the back, I reckon, 
some day, in her walk." But he stopped 
joking, and put on a grave face when 
Madam Galbr^th, perceiving the coach, 
waved her stick for it to stop, and came 
down the hillside towards them. 

Paul had time to look at her curi- 
ously: old as she was, her step was firm 
and free as an Indian's : her dress was 
of coarse gray cloth, the upper part cut 
like a man's coal, her head covered with 
a flannel hood: she halted at a wide 
opening in the road, and beckoned 



thera to come closer. Bob drove up 
slowh 

'Who have you here, Robert Penly?" 
in a loud, clear voice. "Tut, tut!" tap- 
pmg on the side of the coach ; a pair 
of keen eyes, under shaggy white brows, 
inspecting the passengers inside and out 
rapidly Paul kept silence, not deeming 
it fit that his introduction should be 
given in this informal manner. 

Mr Rattlin, eh ?" as the little man 
jumped down and stood in fi^nt of her. 



g ead 

nearest boy, she turned away from them. 
» Stop, Penly ! What does your com- 
pany mean by driving such miserable 
hacks as these ?" touching the horses 
with her stick. " They are a disgrace 
to the country. Stock that ought to have 
been out to grass years ago ! Tell them 
it must be stopped, or I'll give them 
winter fodder for their cattle, and"— low- 
ering her voice — " see that they miss 
their mail contracts next year !" with a 
cynical laugh. " Drive on, now. No, 
Mr. Rattlin ; I beg that you wiU go back 
to your seat. I'll walk alone — walk 
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alone, and lifUng her stick by way of 
farewell, she struck across the field again. 

Young Dour smiled superciliously. 

" She has been used to the charge of 
a large tenantry," said Rattlin, jealously. 
" It has roughened the husk a little. 
But she is discomposed to-day. Usu- 
ally, it is like coming to a Christmas fire 
to be near her. A great, genial, tender 
heart she has, that woman." 

" She's disapp'inted," Bob broke out, 
' in not seeing Mary Jennings. She 
sets such store by the memory of that 
boy of hers that even the woman who 
forgot him is dear to her because she 
was once his wife." 

Madam Galbraith was joined at the 
end of the field by a gentleman, who hel 1 
the turnstile for her to pass th ough 
and then walked silently bes de hs 
towards the house, his hands clasj ed 
behind him : a tall, spare man ca e 
fiJIy dressed, with a few thin white 
hairs straggling from under his hat. He 
watched her nervous strides and pas- 
sionate, long-drawQ breaths gravely, but 
without a word. Finally she stopped. 

" Yes, Hannah." 

" The woman has not come. She'll 
not come. It is in keeping with all of 
her life. A pink-faced, frivolous trifler ; 
she lured Tom from me ; she hung about 
his neck like a millstone ; she hid the 
birth of his boy from me ; and now — " 
She stopped, her nostrils distended and 
white It was her only sign of passion. 
The III'lIc gate on which her hand rested 
shook violently. 

He put his own on it. " Hannah ?" 
he s^d, " Hannah V gently. 

Her whole burly frame seemed to 
cower, ashamed. " I forget myself 
James. Let me go in a while alone." 

''Tell me fi t wl t ■ d' p- 

pointment ? VI y d b g 

woman here? T d d, d 

boy— We h d b b ry h 

of sight, Han T q 

man passed 1 ai d p 

as he spoke ; was a mm g 
with him, and, hk all h m n h d 



in it something mild and reticent ; but 
his wife was struck by it as never before. 
She looked at him keenly. Was it pos- 
sible that her husband had held their 
dead son closer to him than she, in all 
her loud agony of grief? But James 
Galbraith's secret thoughts were not to 
be uncovered, even by his wife. 

" I want her near me," she said. " I 
want to touch her face because he kissed 
it at the last; to hear her voice, because 
it was dear to him. I am a fool, per- 
haps, and a dotard. But the nearer I 
come to the grave, the more I hunger 
for something of my own. I'm an old, 
brinchless trunk, I had but my boy. 
Tl e e s not a dog now that wouldn't be 
ne e to me than all the world of men 
and women if he had loved it." 

He held his quiet eyes on her, calm- 
Ug he " I understand," he said. 

Tl ey entered the gate and passed into 
a w ide hail. A great coal-fire threw alter- 
nate yellow light and shadows through 
it. She stopped him by the arm in front 
of It "James," in a tow, hurried whis- 
per, "don't laugh at me. 1 told you 
long ago I did not believe that Tom's 
boy was dead. 1 lie awake at nights 
thinking, What if God would give him 
to me, a pure child as he is, to atone 
for the mistake I made witli his lather ? 
I never believed he was dead. If the 
woman comes, I will force the truth from 
her !" 

" Yes, Hannah," mildly. 

Madam Galbraith went to her own 
room and locked herself in. It was her 
habit when deeply disturbed. 

But her hustend sat quietly before 
the fire, his delicate fingers pointed to- 
gether, looking into the sudden flames 
and shadows. He had no need to turn 
a lock upon his grief. 

If the simple-hearted gentleman kept 
h ■ he had lost near to him in his 
ally walk and thought, no man 
kn w it His odd, fastidious, kindly 
w and quizzical humor apparently 

fi d p his little r&le in life. Even his 
ould have said there was in it 
n th ng more than these. 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER V 

DONG-DONG!' Th d 

fires thrust out -tj ts fl 
to explore the darkne ti ta ped 

in the stables ; cocks w d b k 
indignation through b k n mg 

at being wakened to ar y D 
dongl" Floors bega k d 

unwilling footsteps ; dull candles to sput 
ter and wink ; sleepy m^ds to creep 
stumbling down from their garret rooi 
the Rattlin brood chirped under their 
quilts ; the little preacher turned uneasily 
on his pillow; but still the sullen clamor 
went on. It was only the great house- 
bell of the Stone-post Farm which usu- 
ally stood on the hall table. It was a 
weight for a man, and had a clank like a 
blacksmith's anvil ; but a young woman, 
who thrust her colorless face out into 
one of the dark upper entries to listen, 
fancied it had a human voice. "To 
work! towork!" it said. "Givethanks. 
Begin anew. Amend your mistakes. 
Your life is in your own hands." The 
woman closed her door behind her, and 
came out into the darkness fuUy dressed. 
Perhaps that was what it said. Mad- 
am Galbraith rai^ the bell herself strid- 
ing up and down the chilly, pitch-black 
hall, dearing her throat like a man. At 



d d 



her sold 
sehold 

: that 



d d 



pal ry W 11 a frag- 

ment left, in that there should be no 
mistakes. If she had been a man, sJie 
.would have worked off the rank, nervous 
vitality of her brawny body and brain in 
some struggle for freedom — Cretan or 
Fenian; as it was, she haled the petty 
world under her from beneath the blank- 
ets to 6.ce their work in the middle of 
the night. Nobody paid such wages in 
all the country-side ; but when in these 
moods the woman was a terrible slave- 
driver ; the stolid Dutch hands who 
worked for her might as well s' 



will a 



o the s 



She called herself a catholic, 
liberal thinker; but her real creed in her 
own world was, God is God; and Han- 
nah Galbraith is his Propliet. 

Still, it hurt her that the crowd of 
house and farm hands were sullen as 
they gathered into one of the outer 
kitchens and waited for her. Why could 
they not see what was best for them! 
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Was not work and tfiaoksgiving better 
than sloth? She went up the stairs and 
struck with her stick two or three times 

"Honora!" she cried. "Don't de- 
lay, Honora!" She was sure of the 
little girl's good temper if she drove her 
all night Then she went down to the 
kitchen and took her position behind a 
table, the oil lamp lighting up her hawk- 
eyes and the shaggy white hair above 
them. She had her farm-book and bag 
of specie before her, and began counting 
out their wages. 

"I pay you now because a man can 
give fJianks better with a full stomach 
and pocket. ! want but a quarter day's 
work done. Pll see that all of you have 
something extra to thank God for. Ex- 
cept you, John Hawley and Janies Lane 
You'll spend the day in bringing up \our 
husking. You were drunk yesterdav 
The Lord wants no prayers or h\mns 



th 






be al 

solid features, but Madam Galbraith 
^tered before the steady eyes, as 
though she and her power had been but 
a sham — a house of sand built on sand. 
She shut her book and got up. 

"I did not look to find you here," 
with a manner of forced politeness. "My 
people are used to the hardships of early 
rising." 

"It is no hardship to me," said the 
woman, quietly. 

"Open the shutters, women," in a 
loud voice, turning away, "and go to 
work; go to work!" 



But they hesitated— 
ening on their faces : 



sudden bright- 
light have been 
from the clear dawn that filled the room 
through the open windows, or from Hono- 
ra, coming in with and seeming a part of 
it She said good-morning as she passed 
among them: there were none of them 
whom her childish smile and nod did not 
reach. They were all fond of Honora. 
People always thought the liitle girl's 
voice was different from any they had 
heard before, and, when they had been 
with her a little while, felt as if they had a 
shareinher, and were in some sort related 
to her. Madam Galbrdth nodded to her 
to follow, and, when they were out in the 
hall, led her by the hand, Honora never 
would be other to her than the little 
two-year-old whom she had taken from 
her dead mother's side. They went to 
her own especial room, where a fire was 
bummg piles of clothes of all sizes 
and materials lav around. Madam Gal- 
an H 



and beneath it stood an 

the dull-colored dress, her cool eyes 
curiously fixed on them. Madam Gal- 
braith thrust all her parcels on Honora, 
feeling into her very marrow like an 
overgrown school-girl playing at Santa 
Qaus with his pack; but she lingered, 
trimming the lamp, to hear the outburst 
of girhsh cries and rejoicing inside. She 
could see, though the door was shut, 
how Honora was already on her knees, 
hard at work in the midst of the floor, 
helping to dress the litlle ones in their 
bright little dresses, kissing the chubby 
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white arms and feet, and how the Rat- 
tlin girls, as usual, shied off, half afraid 
of her, because she was delicately dressed, 
and knew no more of their telk or of 
beaux than a baby. She wanted to play 
out her own part of Santa Claus. She 
would have relished every bit of Honora's 
fun, to the tying of the last baby's shoe. 
While she stood gravely screwing on the 
lamp chimney, the comely, quiet little 
wornan beside her, in her stuff dress, 
became an intolerable weight and irrita- 
tion. Only the day before she iiad 
spoken to her husband of it : 

" I am under the surveillance of my 
housekeeper as thoroughly as though we 
both were Jesuits, and she had all the 
secret power of her Order to back her," 
she said, wilh a nervous laugh. 'iShe 
looks as though she had some mean 
nastiness of my life in reserve in her 
hands, ready to lash me with it some 
day. Laugh as you like," annoyed, "but 
1 have something more to tell you. The 
other day she heard Ilonora named as 
my heir, and since then she has regarded 
the child with a positive malevolence. 
Credit me, James, that woman has 
power to injure us. My instincts never 
deceived me yet." 

"She seems to me an altogether 
harmless and commonplace person, Han- 
nah." But his quiet eyes followed the 
housekeeper whenever she came in that 
day. He was jealous of anything that 
concerned his niece, Honora. 

Madam Galbraith, having hung the 
lamp carefully, turned its full light on the 
staid tigure before it, inspecting her with 
her air of cool domination. She had a 
habit of meeting with absolute silence 
enemies with whom it was not worth 
while to wrestle : it insured their defeat. 
Even women whom she caressed were 
dwarfed by her coarse strength, recog- 
nised themselves as pretty, dollish, in- 
capable, liked to get away from under 
her eyes. But the little housekeeper 
met her with her usual undisturbed, 
practical air. 

" Do you want me ?" kinDcIdng her 
ash-stick on the floor. " Why do you 
follow me about ?" 

"Only for orders, madam," prompt- 



ly. "Do you expect other guests to 

" I expect my — my late son's wife." 

" I know that. I have kept a fire in 
the west chamber for her for two days." 

Madam Galbraith waited for a mo- 
ment, and then would have passed her, 
nodding slightiy, but the woman put out 
her steady hand, detaining her. There 
was a moment's pause before she spoke : 

"I heard — a rumor perhaps — thathei 
son was alive and coming with her. 
Your grandson. Shall 1 prepare for 

She looked up and quoted momenta- 
rily before the stern regard fixed on her. 

" It may have been gossip. It came 
from some words you dropped, madam. 
You believed him to be alive." 

"There is doubdess much gossip and 
cackling among my people over words 
which J let fell," calmly. "But few of 
them would venture to carry them back 
to me again. Why do you do It ?" 

The woman's face was bent thoughtfully 
on the floor, but there was no reply. 

" What is your motive .' You have a 
motive." 

" Yes. I have one," boldly. 

"Come, that's better! Be candid, 
child. What do you want from me ?" 
good-humored with the first hint of a 
chance to give. 

" I ? Nothing," 

" Do you play the spy from sheer love 
of the part, then ?" with a sneer. 

" I — a spy !" the pale, thick nostrils 
dilating suddenly. "And yet," slowly, 
and considering, " I deserve it, perhaps. 
But I am a poor dissembler. Better I 
had faced jim at the first and told you 
my erraod. I did my work badly." 

"You did it badly," with her seldom- 
used manner of a great lady towards her 
serf " Never burrow or mole with me, 
woman. I cannot be hurt by it I've 
crushed many a snake in the road yonder 
under my sole," glancing down at the 
large, coarsely-shod foot 

"T never meant to hurt you," ab- 

"You meddled from curiosity, then ? 
Like your sex." Madam Galbraith had 
risen into her favorite strident, lecturing 
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voice, and rolled the words like sweet 
morsels under her tongue. " I boasted 
of you as the first woman I knew who 
did your work for your work's sake. 
Like a man. ' When women learn to 
work like men, they'll be paid like men,' 
1 said. And I paid you, while you 
were thrusting your hands from sheer 
idleness into the lives of other people. 
From a silly hankering after romance." 

The solid, brown little figure had re- 
mained immovable during this harangue ; 
but at the last words she looked up, 
anxiety and pain, that would not be con- 
trolled, breaking through her apathetic 
fe.ce. Madam Galbrsdth fended that 
they had been so controlled be 
for years. But her voice was, a 
quiet and moderate. " Did I thru m 
hands into anybody's life ?" loo 
them as she raised them, " 

heavier than murder. But it \ 
my fault. Could I have kept the 
One cannot live alone. People 
tangled and knitted together — to 
touching her breast lightly. " 
at ease, thinking only of yours 
you waken some morning to find 
wrong piled up against your 
which you had no part. But th 
give up your whole life to undo it 

cal matter." 

Madam Galbr^th scanned he 
a moment. "American women 
in giving up their lives," she b 
dogmatize, " for one whimsey or 
They throw themselves, wltii ha gr 
bodies and brains, at the feet of 
fellow who makes them a pretty 
and make a god of him ; and th th 
mirse and drudge with their dr 

until at middle age they are but 1 
sickly i>ests of society. And 
middle-aged women, like you, un 
a reform, to amend some wron 
judge you mean to do by your 
rent talk. That is the maddest al 
raising her voice when the othe 
have spoken. " Let criminals 
When the taint's in the blood 
break out. I never knew a vicio 
cured. I know — I know — The 



grace. Well, that will ensure them safe 

never really cleans them till they come to 
the other side. That's my eixperience. 
What do you see in my fece ?" stopping 
short before the searching eyes bent on 
her. 

The woman turned away with a long 
breath. " No matter. I have under- 
taken no reform." She continued, after 
a slight pause, " It matters much to me 
that you should not think my work ro- 
mantic or foolish. It is practical — a 
mere act of justice. But I have given 
up something for it. I am a middle-aged 
womin now as you said " 
W wi 
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what had passed, and it was, after all, her 
only home. For two years she had been 
here, tirst coining as seamstress, then 
growing into a necessity in the house- 
hold as Madam Galbraith's almoner, 
Honora's teacher in embroidery, and the 
like. Working constantly towards some 
end which to-day would foil. One would 
have looked for some womanish tears 
of disappointment, now that she was 
alone ; but she only sat down, with her 
hands folded over her black silk apron, 
and looked steadily in the fire, presently 
pouring herself out a cup of tea from a 
kettle on the hob, and sipping it slowly. 
Then she went to the mirror and care- 
fully brushed her shining black h^r, 
winding it in smooth folds about her 
round head i pinning on a clean 
collar ; knotting the bow at the throat 
above the chocolate dress. Not a 
twinkle of vanity in the steady eyes ; 
yet these little piimings and brush infs 
and tea-drinkings had given her co t 
comfort during the years just g — 
years whose strain of anxiety and 1 
had not worn a wrinkle in the s th 
pleasant fece, but only blanched it 1 ly 
slowly, leaving it every day more h Ik 
and bloodless. 



•' Now, no wood-fire can equal 1 
in my notion. All it needs is its p t, 
said Mr. Rattiin. 

Paul Dour looked down comp 
alely both at the fire and the litti 
who, in his shining black suit, ne f m 
crown to toe, looked more tlian e'v 1 k 
a crickeC They were on the rug b f 
the great parlor-fire, waiting for b k 
last. The fire lacked the poetic el m t 
belonging to the wood, Paul thought b t 
it at least was warm. The jetty, gl y 
masses of coal were built up on gl 
ing crimson bed, and out of their h rts 
burst scarlet, yellow, violet heat 1 ttl 
Ariel flashes of emerald and blue 1 ght 
ening and vanishing before one Id 
wish them to stay ; sturdier fiam ( 
lusty saffron iiue climbing fipsHy p t 



the great background which walled in 
the mass of color — a mysterious cavern 
heavily hung with black, plumy wreaths 
of lon|-ago dead smoke. C:iliban-like 
faces were looking at him out of the 
depths of white heat, and fairy leaves 
and grottoes rose in endless fretting of 
gray moss over the fieriest spaces. 

" There's the poetry and welcome of 
a hundred forests gone down into that 
fire," persisted Mr. Rattiin, blushing at 
his bit of fency. " What's your green 
log, sputtering lonely and black, and 
sending up sometimes a shower of hasty 
sparks, to that ?" 

Dour smiled superciliously. The fire 
— the whole manage — was Western; 
comfortable and wasteful. He weighed 
the country and its people in his palm, 
as it were, as though he had been here 
for a month. He could give the essence 
of the whole in a two-page magazine 
article ■ he would like to sketch in his 
ars rained hostess by one or V^t) 
H thian lines ; for the usually good- 
p d youth was nettled. Madam Gal- 
braitl h d g^ven him a tremendous grip of 
h b ad, warm hand, insign of welcome, 
th ning before, and was altogether 

d al nd gracious. But when he spoke 
f h ime, she stood on guard. 

D r ? No, lad, you're none of 

k The letters spell the name, 

yl but not a bone in your body 

bl k of your eyes," tapping his 

hest, and her probing eyes scan- 

g h m as though he had been a head 

f cittl that she meant to buy. " Eat, 

b y Eat heartily for a fortnight, and I 

t 11 better what you're worth. That 

1 p d down East takes the healthy 

tam outof men's brains. Yourcreeds 

d tl ries are as airy and bloodless as 

gh t for every-day use, till they have 

W t rn strength put into them." 

II he old Western women were such 
beasts, what were the young ones ?" 
look at, certainly : there 



dth 



wd f th n 



t m d th fiost- 
d cape w thouL 
led d 1 ght d r to 
1 y d n with 
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there were half-a-dozen thinly-buIlt mat- 
rons, in dyed second-best silks and fly- 
away caps on their blaclc " fronts," who 
never had heard of transcendental phi- 
losophy, and knew New England only as a 
great factory of teachers and clocks, yet 
whose faces wore that late, wise, patient 
beauty which conies to the ugliest good 
woman in middle age. There were Rosy 
and Gerty, brimming over with smiles and 
blushes and dimples, in a group of girls. 
The poor litde souls had said their think 
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Madam Galbrmth nodded good-hu- 
moredly as she came in and heard them. 
" Come to me, Honora. Chatter away, 
girls. Only don't let the hare chase the 
hounds. Come to me at once, Honora," 
swe^ing on towards the open breakfast- 



room. But the young lady slid away 
from both her and the girls, Paul saw, 
and in the confusion of placing the guests 
contrived to ensconce herself snugly 
by her uncle ; and they two made a 
long, comfortable meal, and were merry 
and sharp-witted together at their leisure. 
The little girl had no style at all, but 
Dour determined to test what sort of 
metal was in her for an intellectual help- 
meet, hearing that she was Miss Dundas, 
the declared he'r of tl G lb 'th 
E H h Sm n 
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h ra h h rag lad h d 
been given the education of a man. 
I' Latin and Greek, sir — Greek \" Be- 
sides, it was a pleasant picture in the 
morning sunshine — the slender, bending 
figure, in its clear lavender drapery, and 
the gtay-headed old man leaning back 
in his arm-chair, watching her flirough 
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his half-shut, kindly blue eyes. Miss 
Dundas, too, had an unusual mr that 
attracted him, as though she were some- 
thing that had been kept clean and set 
apart— the bell of a wild columbine with 
the dew yet upon it. But a stupid wo- 
man was a flower without fragrance. 
She stifle ned awkwardly erec^ and 
blushed unbecomingly as he came up. 
Her lucid eyes grew vacant. 

"The very sunlight gives thanks to- 
dj.y, Miss Dundas." 

" The sunshine ? It is good for the 
late wheal." 

Paul picked up her book. 

"A Review? What a comfortable 
age it is that we live in, h all ph 1 
phy and science comes d t 

such dainty ^toj/" 

"The book was for he ! It was 
too heavy reading for h 

"Oh,ofcourse,ofcou H h 1 
now," patiently, "were d bt fill d 
with poetry ? It was tl higl t tt 
ance of truth, after all, and m t 

■' No. She read no p try T! 
were a few old verses sh 1 m d 1 g 
ago, all that she cared 1 — 

"In modern poetry, y H und 

stood that. Because he d 1 d b 
attuned to the grand Gr k m — 

Sophocles, jEschylus — 

"Greek prose or poetry h d b b t 
so many wearisome verb d t 

her," with a contraction f h f h d 
as if the very memory f th hi 

there, " Slie cared for 1 k 

"What! Honorahere dM d m 

Galbraith, coming betw PI d 1 
niece. " My little girl will t t \ 
poorly, Mr. Dour," tapp 1 1 

head critically, as tho 1 1 
puppet which she was th p d f 
having made. " She his h d 
panioTis but her unde d j If d 
nevei has learned to m k talk C 
Honora,bringmeanoseg y — chn th 
mums, anything. The gr 1 t boo d, 
young air. I'm always f k with 
men," with a shrewd sm I ft H ra 
as she went out « I'v h d th wh m 
of reari:^ one woman wh will g t 
her husband, when I fi d hmi gn rant 



of flirtation or Platonic friendship. The 
French know how to bring up girls. 
Young people strike out nothing but ill 
by friction together." 

Paul colored and laughed. " It is a 
fair warning," he said. But the forbid- 
den apples became suddenly very tempt- 
ing to him. 

" But is my litde Nora altogether an 
idiot ?" demanded Mr. Galbraith when 
she came back, and, throwing down the 
flowers, took up the paper-knife ag^n. 
" No books at all ?" 

" None, unless when I can do no 
better," with a decisive little nod, speak- 
ing quick and quietly, now that she was 
1 with him, and with a clear, fine in- 
t tl . " They're so dead — ^to me. 
B t d n / can do no better. Yet it is 
th ng to read travels : yon put a 
wi d w in the house and Egypt or the 
Alp utside. But I tiilnk books are 
b t pDor sort of life." 

What is better, Nora? You love 

I eh ? your flowers, the old river 
1 

N t much. I like to see the crops 

m p well. But the sunsets you 

t h uncle, and the storms and moon- 

1 ht^— ow, they're all very much alike 

What do you care for, then, child ?" 
1 g forwwTi and watching her at- 

t ly. 

P pie," laying down her book and 

k f nd looking at him gravely. 

Th J re the only things worth, anything 

th world to me. I'd rather," a curi- 

tentness coming into her brown 

} hear Rosy and Gerty tell of 

th 1 vers, or their father talk of his 

h of a better salary, than read any 

[ m that ever was written." 

H wis that, Nora?" 

I don't know," slowly, as One who 

wa. t tally unused to put her secret 

tl h s into words. " Books tire me 

m h to-day as when you used to 

II fii dumb Nonny. But to hear peo- 
pl talk brings all the good and bad in 
m p uncle. 1 think, sometimes, I 

an God and the devil through them, 

d CI rist walking the earth. I can 

that way how all of us need 
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Him. I think, sometimes, it is in me to 
give some great lielp. I seem to come 
so near to everybody," growing slightly 
paler, lier face more intent. "But no 
one knows I am near to them. Nobody 
but you, uncle. If there's any words 
here," touching her breast with a fine 
smHe, "they'll never be spoken. I'm 
afraid I will be a very dumb woman. 
Stupid Nonny to the end." 

"I'm afraid you will, Honora. Of 
all women or children I ever knew, you 
are the most reticent. Why, in all your 
Ufe, dear, this is the first time you have 
spoken in this way to me. And the 
words nowcome almost against your will." 

She did not reply, the awkward dumb 
spell being on her again, apparently, but 
brought a chair and sat down beside 
him, as usual. They were such constant 
and gay companions that people saw in 
Honora's face, when talking to him, a 
most winning and potent charm, and 
found her motions free and graceful. — a 
noiseless music. But apart from him 
the poor girl stiifened again. 

The old gentleman, with his new clue 
to his darling's heart, found a fresh zest 
in her old habit of incessant question- 
ings about the outdoor world, her keen, 
silly interest in even the children about 
her, her awestruck faith in the learning 
of Mr. Dour and the beauty of Rose 
and Gerly. 

" I think he is ipris with one of them," 
in an eager whisper. "They have so 
many lovers ! And their manners are 
so finished, uncle ! Pray notice." 

"Quite finished, my dear. They never 
will alter." 

" I suppose not," wistfully. " But 
that sort of thing comes by nature. 
One need not try to gain it?" anxiously. 

"No. It's too late, poor Nora," 
laughing quizzically. "You've moulded 
yourself on your old uncle too long. It's 
a hopeless case, Pet" 

There was a sound Just then of wheels 
crushing over the pebbly drive, and 
within a hush and stir and significant 
glance from one to the other as Bob 
Penly's coach bore in sight, approaching 
the hall-door. 

The four horses drew up with a 



flourish, and Bob, jumping down, opened 
the door and rattled down the steps for 
a small woman, in a gray traveling dress, 
to descend. 

"Mary Jennings." But the words 
were spoken aloud by no one. 

"Tom's wife," to Madam Galbraith. 
The woman who had stolen her son 
from her, hidden his child, and forgotten 
them both in the arms of another man. 
The watching crowd about her hardened 
her heart. Seneca should have ."iaid, 
"One is never less a woman than when 
with women." Had she been alone, she 
might have put her arms about the 
stranger's neck and given her a kiss in 
which her dead son had part As it 
was, she remained standing, surrounded, 
as it were, by her court, to awe and 
abash the poor wretch. 

"Where is my husband?" she asked. 
"He should be here to receive Mrs. — 
Dufheld. And Honora?" She had a 
mind that Mary Jennings should see her 
accredited heir at once, and realize her 
own lost chances. Honora stooped be- 
hind the curtain, and opened the low 
window, nodding significantly. 

Mr. Galbr^th got up. "Yes, my dear, 
yes. I'll go. Let the women settle it. 
Thank you. You are always considerate, 
Honora," his voice shaken a great deal. 
When he was outside, he went slowly 
down the garden-path, forgetting to put 
on his hat, muttering, under his breaili, 
"Well! well. To bring their quarrel 
over his grave !" He went out into the 
open fields on one of his long tramps, 
and did not return until near nightfaD. 

Honora, behind the curt^n, looked 
after him, hesitating how to follow him 
unseen, when her aunt summoned her : 

" Miss Dundas, you will come to me." 
At the moment the door opened and 
Dallas Galbraith's mother stood in the 
entrance. She cast a startled glance up 
the wide room, which seemed to be lined 
with strange faces, paused, and then ad- 
vanced directly to the farther end, where 
the stately, lion-faced old woman w^ted 
for her. But the way was long, and 
Madam Galbrdth's inflexible eyes, on 
which her own were fixed, took the 
strength from her. 
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She stopped, made a step or two, and 



" You are welcome home, she said 
gently, putting her arm around her My 
eyes are quicker than yours, Madan 
Galbraith," playfully, but looking n 1 e 
old lady's eyes steadily. "It is yo r 
daughter Mary." 

It was not the first time the ol 1 la 1 
had found this pure little lump of cla) , 
which she was moulding into a proper 
woman, turn into a bit of iron in her 
hand. Tableau and punishment ivere 
brought to the shabbiest of conclusions 
but she put 3 good face m it, strode up 
with her hand out, blotting the little 
Dundas girl quite out of the matter talk 
ing inwardly to herself wilh iiore \ehe 
mence tlian even her energet c gieetmg 
expressed : 

'■You are very welcome (So ' 
so ! Tom had some e-^euse ) I d d 
not send for )0U unless I chose jou 
to CO ne (fresh as a rose after aU 
that she his Ined through ) — imless 
I wis) ed \ ou to feel at home here Take 
off your wrapp ngs ch Id and veil 
(There s a deal of outcome m that tace 
Tom neier had the upper hand here) 
The qu lI intelhgent glince w th wh ch 
Mrs, Dufheld took n her new surround 
ings p qued her also that ladj s society 
bred lack of emot on Now we can 
see your face raj dear with a courteouii 
smile We ve all heard it was well 
worth the set ng eh ' And it & rather 
late in the day tor me to make acquaint 
ance with it — -wh ch is hardly my fauit 
(I stung 1 er there 1 hope 1) 

Mrs Dutteld untied the mside ro^e 
colored strings of her gray bonnet, and 
lifted It off with an obliging smile as 
one would uncover a pictuie My 

beauty was never of the bnlhant t\pe 
' Winn Qg nther both ray husbands 
thought But it s altogether gone as 
you see pai smg as f for inspect on 
<' Only mj mcuth and chin remain un 



impaired, I believe. May I go to my 

m ?" after a moment's pleasant 

g " I've reached that age when 

ds a little repairing before meet- 

g cism," touching, with her light, 

fl g fingers, the flossy puffs of brown 

hat framed her sweet, oval fece. 

Th dear young lady will lead me 

there I m sure," patting Honora on the 

1 eek " And a cup of tea and morsel 

of b ead, if you please ? I'm quite fem- 

si ed n your mountain air," with a 

p e J mploring motion. Then, laying 

h 1 and on Honora's arm, the little 

1 1) vept out of the room as naturally 

as if it had been always her home, with 

a half smile in her eyes for everybody 

they fell upon, that prophesied triendship 

as soon as they should know each other 

Madam Galbraith stood in the middle 

of the room looking after her with her 

gray eyes nearly closed, drawing a long 

breath, that sounded like a whittle 

" Our mountain air !" gasped one of 
the matrons to whom Marv Jennings 
had brought milk for many a day 

'■ My daughter-in-law no doubt as- 
sumed a new face and new manners to 
suit the world in which she lived," tartly, 
scowling on the speaker. " But ' Tur- 
pts Romano Belgicus ore color,' " she 
added in a lower tone. She had been 
a bit of a Latin scholar, and kept some 
odd fragments yet with which to appall 

But inwardly she only said, over and 
over to herself " Tom's wife ? Tom's 
wife ' Her big bones and her home- 
hness never had oppressed her as now, 
in the presence of the daintiness of the 
woman for whom Tom had left her ; but 
tl e 1 ear be m as 

sore or g 

new flut m ra D 

field trippe m 

threw he 
her linge 

complete oo 

herself tr 

been in ar rt, uld 

have d am h n N ra 
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brought her her satchel, uncork'ed the 
perfume-bottles for her, forgetting to be 
shy and awkward in her eager, dumb 
attention ; standing by her as she loos- 
ened the waves of diestnut hair, and 
pushed it back from her peachy cheeks. 
This was a higher type of beauty than 
even Rose and Gerty's ; and this man- 
ner ! Honora secredy determined to 
copy it diligently. 

There had been a great deal of work 
upon the details of that chamber. Even 
the servants had caught the idea of old 
Madam Galbr^th when she superintend- 
ed its arrangement. The lowest among 
them knew that Tom's wife was coming 
back forgiven to long-offended authority, 
and did their best to express that for- 
giveness in every pleasant little detail 
of comfort, and to give her the idea of a 
home. But incurious, winning little Mrs. 
DuiKeld was apparently blind to offence, 
forgiveness, or offered welcome. Her 
gray eyes swept over the room, and 
speedily the easiest chair was drawn to 
the warmest comer. She changed her 
dress for a flowing wrapper, and then 
ensconced herself in it. 

"Now,mydeargirl,afootsfool. Ah-h! 
this is comfort. I wonder, madam, are 
they bringing my tea ? Pray, do not 
ring ! I was just bom to be a trouble !" 
with a blush and laugh of deprecation to 
the person she addressed, a small wo- 
man, in a dress of dull chocolate- color, 
with a pale, sensible-looking face, who 
had been standing by the fire when they 
entered. She rang for the tea, as it was 
herplacetodo,beingtheh k p b t 
she forgot her place aflerw rd t d g 
in the background, watch g rj m 
ment of the stranger m th 
breathless interest. 

The scrutiny did not t all d t b 
Mrs. DufSeld. Mentally pip h 
shru^ed her shoulders p th 

Western servants with th f th E t, 

but she said nothing. Wh n an 
loaded tray was brought n. t Itl gl 
she merely pecked bits t th 
dishes, like a bird, she p d n b 
untasted nor unpraised. Wl 1 h 

"Now, my dear," to H n ra. Id 



you not ask that delightfiil, curious old 
lady down stairs— your aunt, I believe — 
to come up and take a cup of this de- 
licious tea? I should so enjoy a cozy 
chat with her ! She would find it much 
easier to become acquainted with me 
thus, sn dishabilU. What are you laugh- 
ing at, child?" 

Honora checked her laugh, but stopped, 
with a puzzled face, to stir the lire and 
lower the curtains before she went to 
execute her venturous errand. She 
found Madam Galbraith surrounded by 
a group of men, discussing the chances 
of coal in a new mine she had just opened. 
Her opinion was counted as heavier 
than that of most men in the county, 
usually, being weighted both by money 
and a broad, far-seeing business insight. 
She had made herself, too, what none 
of them were — a practical geologist. She 
was talking vehemently when Honora 

"Our young men go scampering oil 
to raise cattle in Texas, or kiy out ague- 
land along the Wabash, and turn their 
backs on our own sol! without once 
looking into it. It's the richest land in 
the Union, sir ! I know i t. Why, even 
the water of my creek yonder Ijurns with 
fatness. Well, Honora, what Is it?" as 
she pulled her sleeve. "Wants to see 
me, eh? In her own room?" a pleased 
softening coming over her whole face. 
"I see, poor child! She wants to make 
sure of my forgiveness," under her breath. 
"Pray, excuse me, gentlemen," 

Honora ran quickly before her. She 
m t th h k per coming out of Mrs. 
D fH Id m nd found that lady sip- 

p g 1 t agitated manner, her 

Ik His deep in its peach- 

bl 

Th t m t extraordinary woman, 

M D das 1 think she is a little de- 

d Sh w tched me in so peculiar 

mai th t I asked her if she had 

b vith m and she replied that 

h 1 d h ped f my help, but that she 
fe. d 1 h d trusted to a broken reed. 
Sh 1 ti vidently. I will speak 

t M d m Galbraith about her imme- 
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eagerly. " She's entirely sane. Whj 
she's one of the few people I know who 
I Ihink, have something to do in the 
world. I'm very fond of her." 

"Oh!" looking at Nora with an amused, 
palliating smile. " But you are so young 
my dear ! J assure you that she is de 
ranged. People who think they have a 
mission, that way, get one idea in their 
brains and go butting their heads against 
everybody with it. You meet plenty of 
such people in the East. You may salely 
set down anybody who is very much in 
earnest as being unsound in their mtel 
lect. But here is your aunt," rising 
and putting out her white hand with a 
winning smile. 

"Yes, I'm here. You may go down, 
Honora. Just ring for this tray to 
be taken, away. So you wanted to see 
the old mother, child?" putting her big 
arm over the other woman's shoulder 
and looking gently in her face. 

"Yes ; I thought it would be nice to 
have you here. Do take a cup of tea. 
I'm very fond of tea," chirruped Mrs. 
DufBeld. 

" Are you, ray dear ? It always seemed 
a faddiing kind of drink to me. I drink 
water. Sometimes liome-brewed ale. 
Sit down, sit down." She placed Tom's 
wife back among the dainty frills of the 
blue chintz chair and looked down at 
her a minute, as she might at a pretty 
picture; then sat down herself in f n 
of the fire, a hand on each knee, w ng 
for the servant to leave the t 
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herseh "You have suffered a great 
deil since then, they tell me," with great 
gentleness in her masculine tones — "a 
great dell of poverty and want which 
never should have been the lot of my 
son s wife. I'ra glad that you chose to 
tilk to me about it. I was afraid you 
might have some fear of the old dragon, 

The Iresh-tinted face looked at her 
steadih over the cup until she had quite 
fimshed " My dear Madam Galbraith," 
IMrs Duffield then said, calmly, "you 
have never suifered poverty or want, or 
)0u would know how silly it is to go 
back to rake up their ashes. / never 
do it," and she lifted the spoon to her 
lips again with a firm hand. 

" You are very wise," after a moment's 
pause. " You'll think me a brute to 
drag it up ag^n. I was unkind and 

"No, no!" 

"Yes, I was," dogmatically. "You 
wished to talk to me of Tom ?" 

Mrs. Duffield was silent a moment : 
then she drank all there was in the cup 
hastily, as if to check some words that 
would have risen to her lips. " No. I 
did not wish to speak of Tom," slowly. 
" He was a dear, good fellow, and I was 
very fond of him. But we'll not talk of 
him, if you please." 

His mother looked at her long and 
h dly " I believe you. I tielieve, 
wh were your feults, that you were 

f nd f 1 m and tried to do your duty to 
hm i 1 d th t rt d hm 

d n b g— h 

ul b h 






al 



of old 
liood, p p 

Mary Jen 
gave one ha 









H ga p h 

and manhood itself, for liquor. And at 
The old lady tlie last to hang on to Mary Jennings' 
mif^ then checked hands for his food \" 
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" Mary Jennings has never complained 
of him. i told you 1 would not talk of 
Tom, leaat of all malign him when he is 
dead. He was a good, generous fellow. 
He would have clothed me in velvets if 
he could." 

"He left it for another husband to do 
that," savagely. 

"Yes. Captain DufSeld always dressed 
me well. He had ample means, you 
know. But it was a matter of pride 



I do I 



-. think, indeed, that 
was what you would 



e questions, 



with him. 

my second husband 

call a generous n 

" Will you ans 
freely and fiiUy ?' 

"With pleasure," smiling pleasantly. 

"About your past life. It was partly 
for that reason I seat for you here." 

The while forehead knit itself im- 
patiently for a moment, but only for a 
moment. She rose and placed her 
empty cup on the mantel-shelf, and then 
settled herself comfortably back. " I 
will fell you anything you wish to know. 
But let us be brief, please. I never go 
back to find trouble, and it is so wonder- 
fully pleasant here !" with a little shrug 
of enjoyment through her graceful little 

" Is it, my dear ? I hope you'll find 



it like home 


to you. I wi 


h you to be 


happy here. 


I think you 


Lvere fond of 


Tom." 






"Oh, I 


m at home 


anywhere !" 



cheerily. 

" It was of your second marriage that 
I wished to speak," for she had not 
courage to utter tlie real question aloud ; 
now that the time had come, her heart 
seemed io choke and halt in the ponde- 
rous, steady beat which it had kept up 
for sixty years. She began fer off from it 

" My second marriage ? You have 
heard some unkind stories of Captain 
Duffield, I suppose ?" flushing a little. 
"There has been a great deal of gossip 
carried back here about him, and his 
abuse of me, but I will not discuss it. 
He is dead now, and these very clothes 
that I wear are paid for with his money. 
I don't spare it in that way. I know he 
would be better satisfied to have it so. 
He had very good taste in dress." 



"Yes, The gossip says that that 
will account for your marrying him." 

" That is unjust," after a pause. 

" There is another cause given, which, 
perhaps, is nearer the truth t that you 
and your boy were starving, and you did 
it for his sake." 

There was no answer, Mrs. Duffield 
had her &ce turned from her. 

" I do not ask you this to pain you, 
God knows ! But I have a right to 
know something of my grandson." 

" Dallas is dead," The voice sounded 
like that of another woman., 

" I do not believe that he is dead. I 
never believed it, I am a strong woman. 
I have great property. I can give to 
him more love and power in the world 
than a hundred weak women do to their 
sons. I never believed God would leave 
me an old, dry, barren stock. I wish to 
know from you what manner of boy ray 
grandson is, and how you lost him, as 
plainly and directly as you can tell me." 

But Mrs. Duffield, instead of replying, 
got up and walked to the window from 
whence the mountain view opened, and 
stood there, her fece resting on her 
hand, regardless of the heavy steps of 
Madam Galbraith walking impatiently 
to and fro. After a while she turned. 
The old woman could see no change in 
her face, and broke out again: 

" I believe you cannot understand the 
craving I have for that boy. He is the 
last chance for me that my fiesh and 
blood shall live in the world. I'm a 
lonesome old woman at times. What you 
can understand is, that I need an heir, 
Honora is but a chit of a girl, I grudge 
the place to her. If my boy had lived, 
I could have given him a position 
stronger than any man in the West" 

Mrs. Duffield seated herself again, 
stretching out both her hands over the 
fire, as if she were chilly, When she 
spoke, it was with her ordinary courte- 
ous quiet. Something was lost from 
the quality of her voice, but Madam 
Galbraith's ear was too coarse or care- 
less to discern it. 

"The place you could give him does 
not import anything now," she said. 
"That was but a small matter." 
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"You have not answered my ques- 
tion," stem]y. "I have a right to know 
something of the boy." 

His mother hesitated before answer- 
ing. "Yes, you are Tom's mother " she 
said, at last, in a low tone. "Well there 
is not much to tell. When I marr ed 
Captain Duffield, he promised that Dal 
las should be reared as his own son 

" Out with the whole truth ! You 
married hira to keep the boy from want 
Why did you not apply to me ?" 

" No, I would not do that I w^s 
determined that Mary Jennings' child 
never should come to you for alms I 
had some spirit, some pride then, before 
my little boy died. Now — well, I thmk 
the world owes me some comfort and a 
living," with a laugh which was not 
pleasant, 

" Go on, Dallas—?" 

" Captain Duffield did not keep h s 
promise," hurriedly. " He petted and 
fondled me at first, but he always hated 
the boy. He was a devil I Then, « 1 en 
the abuse began to extend to me, Dallas 
fancied that it was on his account — that 
if he were gone, his mother would be 
taken into favor again. And then — '' 

" What ? Why do you stop ?" 

" He left me. He ran away," stand- 
ing up and turning her face to her. 
Madam Galbraith drew back, startled, 
when she looked at it, and then put out 
her hand soothingly. 

"Is that all you want to know? I 
never have named my boy since he died 

f 1 d " da " 

m t H d d 

1 tra d h t th 1 m t 
I th ht I 



I 



th 



th 



g b t th t ry ht th 
xpl tl p d h va 

th m 

Mad m G Ibra th d d t w h 

ff d Tnp thj Sh w t t, Ik 
p Idwh mflddmtt 
e t t rva! w t h w 

th ght M Duffi Id 1 k d i t 
h tla t I t k y t 1 tm 

ha e e t. Mad m G Ibruth I must 
be alone." 

" Certainly, I will leave you alone. 



my dear. But tell me first, did you ever 
find that boy's body ?" 

" No." 

"Well, then — ^but no matter what I 
think. It's all clear to me, however." 

Mrs Dufheld waited until the door 
was closed behmd her : then she locked 
and bolted it and throwing herself on 
the bed, cned long and bitterly. But 
s lentlj without either moan or sob ; it 
dully >;eemed to her as if, with her dead 
boi something in herself had died, for 
which she ought to make moan as much 
as lor Dallas She fell asleep after a 
while tired out but when, some hours 
afterwards the great bell sounded for 
dinner she arose refreshed, and began to 
dress carefullv It was a fevorite dress 
that she wore thit evening — a pale brown 
s Ik with hce on the bosom and at the 
wr sts and at her throat a pearl clasp, 
to match a r ng on her hand. 



CHAPTER IX. 

There was a foot-bridge which cross- 
ed a mountain-stream within sight of the 
house ; and that evening, when the innu- 
merable lights began to twinkle from the 
windows just before dusk, a man was 
pacing to and fro on it, with slow, grave 
and somewhat uncertain steps. The 
athletic build of the man — his features, 
cut in a few bold and fine lines, as if by 
a master's hand, who intended the fece 
t p OT t tl ht h Id, t 

be kp h edwhfhm 

tai last ly vim b B t 

hi wl hbd Gddyt 

p by w m k i ly th 
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air and mountains were new to him ; keen 
pleasure flashing into his face ; but it 
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was observable that he neither sang 
whistled at these times, as a young 
would be apt to do, gayly ; that he k pt 
the fur C2.p which he wore closely d w 
over his forehead, not removing it t 1 
passers-by, In the country fashion 
clasping his bare hands behind him, wh 
they came up, nervously, as if his fl h 
were in some sort disgraced, and h 
cealed it even from himself. As the dusk 
came on, he stopped from time to Um 
shading his eyes and looking inten ly p 
the road that led to the long, lighted 
of the Galbraith homestead; but 
not untH the moon began to \ h 
the edges of the distant mountain and 
throw their melancholy shadows 
the sloping farms and glistening 
below, that he saw a small, cl ked 
figure crossing a stubble-field t ard 
him, the only moving object in the 1 ly 
twilight. 

He was in the shadow when h 
saw her, and came hurriedly out in 1 
moonlight to meet her. It had b 
a fault of the man, perhaps, to d 1 k 
concealment — to drag everything mto 
too open a light. The woman was short 
and solidly buUt, dressed in some dull 
brown color, as he perceived when she 
pulled off her cloak, which she did when 
she saw him, hastily, as if stifled and 
feverish from repressed excitement. 
When she came up to him, however, 
she put out her hands without any show 
of haste. 

"Yes, Dallas." But in spite of her 
quiet, her eyes passed over his face with 
tie hunger with which they might loolc 
at one given back to her from the grave. 

After that first greeting, they walked, 
side by side, silently down the road to 
the pier of the little bridge. He stopped 
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" No, Dallas, t 

" No. Only this : that twice, when all 
my own courage and strength were gone, 
and I had the means in my hand to rid 
myself of the heU I was in, I lived on, 
only that I might not disappoint you." 

" That is over. You will make the 
best of your life now, for my sake ?" 

" For my own — for my own, Liziy," 
with a manly heartiness in his voice 
that warmed the blood in her heart 
" I'm but a young man. It came to me 
suddenly one day, when I had been there 
but a year, how young 1 was, the strength 
and health that was in me, the long life 
that was before me to fight down what- 
ever it was that had dragged me back." 

"The devil, Dallas," nodding senten- 
tiously. " It is Satan who brings for- 
tune as imjust as yours was on any man." 

" Whatever it is, is strongest in the 
world, Lizzy — call it God, or devil, as 
you will. If a man succeeds, it is by 
virtue of his own skill or honesty or 
virtue ; though, in spite of these, he can't 
keep out disease or death at the last 
I've had some time, to think it over. 
But I did not come here to argue theology 
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with you. I determined that day to 

make the best of my life d 

lost an hour since in whin dl 

Whenever he spoke, sh 
same observant, watchful d H 

noted it anxiously. " Wh 
to me ?" hastily. " Have th 

prison-accent ? I used som al 

vulgar word without knon g 

" It was not your accen gh 

But there is a great chan Y 

speak English : correctly, a as 
But with effort — as a fore im w d 

He gave a pleased, boyi g 

tell you, Lizzy, I've had m 
ing since that day. Nigh d 
tlie vilest ward of the A an p 
There has not been a look d 

a thought with which ! ha d 

work up out of that slough mak 
man of myself. Wliat d w 

plain enough : it was th 
breathed. The chaplain \ rj k d 

He got me off hours from g 

me books besides tliose w 
to me — books on my old drudgery, 
chemistry, and the like. Drudgery, but 
somehow I could not live without it." 

" The five years have not been alto- 
gether a gap in your life, then ?" 

" No. But after to-night we'll speak 
of them no more." He was silent 
Presently, a hickory bough, on which he 
had been leaning, snapped, as if it were 
a straw in his hand. He threw it down, 
turning to her ag^n: "So much of my 
life was given up to — let us saj- justice. 
I will not begrudge any sacrifice I mude. 
But it is done with now. To-morrow I 
will begin again, a new man. 1 am 
not so tar behind my fellows." 

Still the same eager watchfulness 
when he spoke, a silent scrutiny of 
something apart from and below the 
meaning of what he said. He was con- 
scious of it, uneasily, 

"You find me altered, Lizzy?" 

"I have scarcely yet seen your face," 
evasively. 

He put up his hand to remove the 
cap, but let it fall again. "Some other 
time," he said, hurriedly — "some other 
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for him during the rest of her life with 
a mother's tenderness. It seemed to 
her but Just that she, of all other people 
living, should do this thing. 

But it was a man that was before her ; 
strong, heady, reticent; swayed, she saw, 
by some dominant purpose, which she 
could not discern ; with all his old out- 
ward frankness, yet holding his own and 
her secret thoughts In check. He, 
'■passing through the valley of misery," 
had found in it a well from which he 
drank stronger waters than any she had 
known; whether good or ill, she had no 
means to know. His tone, his manner, 
his look were unanswering to her. 

"Women like me can hardly under- 
stand a man," she broke out impetuously ; 
"but I have instinct like a do, Dallas 
and though you should not si\ i word 
of It to me I know that I ha\e made 
a mistake I can sene (ou tut little 
You re no longer the same i,la\ that I 
am youve grown be\ond and ratside 
of me My plans maj do } au harm if 
they touch you at all. 

"Is it so, Liziy? Then it is I who 
am in iault," with a good-tempered, 
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soothing smile. "What plans have you 
made ? Had I a share in them ? How 
is it that you are here ?" his tone abruptly 
changing, " I thought of you always as 
at^the old place. Married, perhaps," 
with studied composure. 

" No ; I am not married. Nothing 
has happened to me of which I could 
make a story for you. You know why 
I wrote for you to come herer— Ofou 
will trust me that I did the best I knew, 
however it may end ?" 

" I trusted you, or I would not have 
come. All the money I have made 
there barely sufficed to buy these cheap 
clothes and bring me here. I've 
learned to count the cents, yonder, you 

She hesitated. "You did not receive 
a package from me, then?" 

"Yes," gravely, "But I can lake 
nothing from you but advice, Lizzy. 1 
am a man, now." 

" I hope you will not let your pride 
hinder my plans, Dallas," timidly. " Do 
you know where you are ?" 

"Yes," quietly. "I le d 't t -d 
This is the Galbraith 1 d 
have been my father's, and, so 
mine. That is his moth 
der?" 

"Yes." 

"You wrote that ther 
li^ here for me. Did j m 

ask alms of her ?" 

"Not alms. Hear r D 11 

catching his arm. "Yo 
pictures wilh you ? Yo b 
the talent you have ?" 

"I've had nothing to h m ai 
in it," his voice growi 
confident. " Genius or 
was able to bar it out m 
pictures were called w h 

way. I," hesitating, "1 d fli 
their making," 

" Madam Galbraith is vi 
Dallas. She is no me 



musician both to study i 
He listened silently as 



through. "And, as I supposed, you 
wish me to share in her bounty?" 

"I wish you to share in what is your 
own," energetically. " You are the heir. 
You have a right to the very sums which 
she is squandering." 

" In a word, I am the last of the Gal- 
braiths. ! heard to-day fhat she has 
chosen as her heir an innocent young 
girl. Look at this." He drew off his 
cap and let the light fall on the close 
shaven head and on a brass ticket which 
he wore inside of his coat, on which 
was engraven a number, "/am a con- 
vict. Number seventy-nine. For five 
years I have had no name nor place in 
the world other than that label and the 
crime attached to it. Am I in a fit case 
to claim my inheritance ?" The grave 
reasonableness in his voice alarmed and 
dismayed her, being beyond her compre- 
hension. She made a woman's answer 
by pulling at the ticket with tears in her 
eyes, as though the years of which it 
was the sign could be destroyed with it 
It made his prison-life real to her for the 
fi ttim . 

H ut her back gently. " No ; I 

year it still, I have a reason," 

sat down on a heap of stones and 

ing. It did not matter whether 

spoke again, she thought. Her 

d been that she would bring 

d Galbraith and her heir together 

m s of his skill as an artist, and 

en occasion came, the discovery 

e made and he would be lifted 

into the purple and sunshine ; 

arrj Honora, perhaps, and end all like 

ate fairy-tale. The plan had 

to her commonplace and prac- 

w it stood in its true light — a 

w ra h, weak, fanciful vagary. She 

p when he began to speak again 

d deliberately : 

h ve a reason for keeping that 

p e before me, and for making 

w ty strides I can towards fortune. 

an ush my way in the drug business. 

what the books can teach me, 

an e's a place where I can get a 

But that will be slow, and 

ar rk. Now these — " he touched 

oil which he carried with a sud- 
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den lightening i 


his face. " If I have 


any po 


t t If h 


were t b y th 


t hb ral p t 


would bl 


t 1 11 art f 



other p rpo 

" Yo vill q bo 
fame, Dallas S da lU 

marry— B t h h d an 

about H as i Th an 

and talk d 1 1 1 p 

ing him If t t 

a gentleman. 

" I have not thought of mij, 
I was a boy. There is a 
b; not dead, whom I wou 
before I die — when I ma m 
man of whom she n 
ashamed." 

Lizzy's heart suffered a 
as she thought of his mo 
the house, and of what sh 
if she had searched out 
of his, and dragged him he 
only to work ill .' 

But she would risk it. 
pictures ? Come with * 
Madam Galbraith ;" and dra 
cloak about her, she we 
hastily, withoutgiving him m in 
Dallas followed, in his usual slow, hesita- 
ting g:ut, covering his pictures with his 
coat to protect them from the dampness 
as tenderly as a mother would her baby. 

She saw him several times, as they 
went, stoop and dig out some root with 
his fingers, as if the old habit were too 
strong for him ; tasting them, and sni II 
ing the mould on his fingers with a I 
breath : once, when he saw that sh d 
tected him, he got up hastily w th 
nervous laugh, saying, " I beg your p 
don. I begin to understand that I m 



CHAPTER X, 

They entered the house by s. side- 
door. The long Thanksgiving dinner 
was over : through the basement-win- 
dows they caught glimpses of loaded 
tables spread for the farm and house 
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for it was the old lady's whira 

tl 11 her friends and laborers on these 

h gl 1 1 days should eat under her roof, 

d f tl e same food : the best she could 



" No matter. It will come right." 
But she persisted : " I did not Ihink 
what it would cost you to find your 
father's house what it is, and you a con- 
vict You have had hard luck, Dallas." 
"There is no such thing as luck. It 
is something that fights against us. Let 
m 1! y pictures now and go." 

Sh 1 oked at the homely, powerful 
f t the coarse, ill-fitting clothes, the 

bra I Let on his coat, and her heart 
f 1 d h . How could she take this 
d n to them, and say, " Here is 
." Let him first have the 
h t make the man of himself he 
p rp d 

G me the pictures," she said. 
\\ ai f me here." 
In a few moments she opened the 
door again. " You must go down, Dal- 
las. Madam Galbraith will see you her- 
self." He went before her now, grave 
and silent. It seemed to her, as she 
followed him with trembling, cowardly 
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sfeps, that tlie factitious, gentlemanly air 
whicli he had sought to acquire d p 
peared from him. 'She caught a glimp 
of the wide, firm mouth, the sane, d k 
blue eyes : this was more like the Id 
Dallas she knew, who used to go slini^ g 
through the woods, his basket strapp 1 
upon his back. 

" Where am I to go ?" pausing i th 
great hall. She pointed to the p 
door of the library, where Madam G I 
braith stood in front of a low, clear fire, 
and then followed him, far behind. 

Dallas went in alone. He stopped 
where the shadows of the great book- 
cases fell heavily. She was leaning for- 
ward, her knuckles resting on the gaudily- 
colored canvas that was spread out on 
the table before her, while she inspected 
it contemptuously. So th th t t 

to which her charity was t be b ht 
before night — a ease of un pp t d 
genius ! Some needy k an f h 
housekeeper's, doubtless h h d t 
forgotten her insolence of 1 

She looked up at the tall hgt th 

shadow, contracting her eyes to see him 
better. But it did not matter what he 
was : she had nothing for him. 

" You are the person who was men- 
tioned to me as in need of 

There was no answer foi 

" No. I asked for no alms." 

A thin, quiet-lookjng gentleman, read- 
ing by a lamp in the comer, laid down 
his paper suddenly as Dallas spoke, look- 
ing nervously toward him ; but, after a 
moment's doubtful pause, adjusted his 
spectacles again and went back to his 
Times. 

" No alms, eh ?" with a satirical smile, 
passing her forefinger over the picture. 
"Your wings are stronger than those of 
most young geniuses. I find them usu- 
ally quite willing to accept a gralnily — 
for the sake of art." 

" I brought you my pictures to sell. 
I wish to take nothing fixim you unless 
I give you your money's worth." 

Her manner instantly changed. She 
took up the canvas, scanning it for a few 
minutes attentively and not unkindly. 
« Then our business is speedily closed. 
I will not buy the pictures. That is all .'" 



"That is all." Dallas did not move 
1 th m b t stood absently look- 
t h f th mother, forgetting al- 



b tl 






f kinship took posses- 
f h 1 k g at her : in his large- 
b dm cula b iy, which he inherited 
f m h th blunfness, the fierce 

t mpe th q k, generous blood. All 
h m f om him for the mo- 

rn t d t f h s old Manasquan life 
simple hearted Galbraith, struggling to 
be a man, felt himself her son, and alto- 
gether worthy of her. 

'I You hope to mwntain yourself by 
your art ?" 

"Yes," as if waking from a stupor, 
» I mean to do it." 

"Then 1 will be plain with you, young 
m \ ur fate may depend on it, and 

m d you will thank me for my can- 
d She paused abruptly, as the sound 

I one singing came from an ad- 

J om. The voice was a singu- 

1 ly 1 and natural one, the song mere 

t h of some old ditty, chanted care- 
lessly, but there was a strange flavor of 
heat and pathos in it. Madam Galbraith 
held up her hand attentively. When it 
ceased, she said to her husband ; 

" It is a wonderful gift, James. It 
startles me, sometimes, coming from so 
dull a child. Though Honora is affection- 
ate — aflectionate," wdling with a pleased 
smile for the approaching footsteps. Dal- 
las and his fate, which she meant to con- 
trol, had dropped altogether out of her 
mind. They heeded him no more than 
if he had been a stock standing there. 

The trifling neglect woke him with 3 
shock to his real self. His place for life 
was fixed. What was he, with the prison- 
brand on him and through him, the mea- 
gre education which he had acquired out 
of odd books in the hulks, to these peo- 
ple ? He would turn his back on them 
and go down where he belonged. The 
struggle was hopeless : oae-third of his 
life was gone in it already. 

The door opposite to him opened and 
the singer came in, and, with a surprised 
look at finding the library occupied, went 
over and stood by her uncle. Only a 
simple, embarrassed young girl ; but it 
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seemed fitting to Dallas that she should 



mh 1 J t 1 

f tl -Ubai p t 



g P 



Sh 









qm k d t rally with p d 

tl ht d p Th ff 

t an dlast g Wh t 1 m h d 

gu I g h d be hm f th t 

ptfijdwldwhhw p d 

t d d 1 ly w k t th ht f 
her into an instant, inexorable pain cned 
twth hmasth ptwhhi 
d tl man wh dw 11 
m g th t mh wth 1 f 

wh h h h d n w d It was t 
h h h 



bh 



1 t 



J lyp f th t I f 1 ra h 1 h f It 
himself this moment to be shut out by 
his wrong for ever. There was no trifle 
which he did nol note, the dim-lighted, 
scholastic room that frimed her the deli 
cate, fle dr w d 

its truth an dl te 

By som 

at a glan 11 

and the man 
rested. H was 

friend — one of a company from which 
all the world might be shut ouL 

With that thought he turned his back 
on them suddenly. Madam Galbraith 
resumed her interrupted lecture, clearing 
her throat ; 

" I think it but right to warn you of 
your defeat, young man. There is not 
a single evidence of power in these pic- 
tures. They are weak and turgid in de- 
sign, and faulty in execution. You have 
not the first idea of the art. Give up the 
palette and go to breaking stones on the 
turnpike, and it will serve you better in 
the end." 

" Hannah !" remonstrated a mild voice 
behind her. 

She placed the picture before him by 
way of reply. Mr. Galbraith held it to 
the light a moment, and then shook his 
head gravely. 



"I fear that there is but little promise 

h ntly, "Stay. What coloring 

th wl ch you have used, sir?" 

D II hesitated "I worked under 

d ffi Iti The colors were extracted 

fr m b ts of woolen cloth, earths and 

tal 1 which fell in my way." 

H stooped over her uncle's shoul- 

d ly. Madam Galbraith took one 

vas c-ainwitha muttered "Tut! tut!" 

f rp e, inspected it for a moment, 

d th turned towards him, rapping 

th table. " That pleases me !" vig- 

ly ' There's no genius there, but 

th w nderful persistence. I think 

well of jou, sir ! There is something 

better than genius in a man who tries to 

ork out his worldly salvation through 

low patience like that. How long were 

you in making those poor daubs ?" 

He was so long silent that they all 
looked at him curiously. Madam Gal- 
braith repeated the question more gently 
than before. 

" How long ?" dully, bringing his 
thoughts back a long way. " I think 
it was but five years that I worked at 
hem. But I was a boy when I began 
lem in Manasquan — I had many fi-iends 
lere. Now — I think much of my life 
as gone down into those poor daubs, 
madam; and I fear it never will come 
o me again." 

"And you worked, thinking that they 
were well done — that you had genius — 
aU the time ?" 
" Hannah !" 

"I mean to do something for the boy, 
James. But this interests me. What 
plans had. you, if you succeeded ? What 
did you aim at, eh ?" 

Now, Dallas, standing among them, 
ill-clothed, the jail-bird consciousness 
heavy on every limb and thought, afraid 
to speak lest some vulgar word should 
mark him, was conscious that his secret 
^m had been good and high. It was 
weak and worldly to assert it — to force 
himself up by it for a moment to their 
level. But it was natural ; and he did it, 
watching eagerly Madam Galbraith's eyes 
for approval : 

"I have had great difficulties, in mak- 
ing my pictures — in making myself any- 
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thing 1 would be. I have had difficulties 
a]! my life. When I painted those pic- 
tures there were people about me whose 
chances had been worse than mine. I 
could not get away from the sight of 
them. They were before me night and 
day. I could not speak to them nor 
help them." 

As his voice grew steadier and changed 
in tone, Mr. Galbr^th laid down his pa- 
per and watched him keenly ; but Dallas 
still stood in the shadow. He went on 
slowly, choosing his words : 

" One thinks many thoughts in five 
years of silence. It is like going down 
into the grave and looking back on one's 
life. 1 hoped to succeed in painting. 
My pictures were called wonderful. 1 
still think there is something in them." 
" Humph ! Go on." 
" I never expect to marry or to love, 
as other men do. There are reasons. 
But one must have a plan ; and mine 
was, when 1 had succeeded, to save as 
manyas I could from the difficulties which 
I had known. I thought of taking little 
children out of the slongh where I was, 
and doing what I could for them." 

But he was rewarded by no kindling 
in the old woman's eye. She was in- 
tolerant of anybody's charity but her own. 
"Little children, eh? And you a hearty 
young fellow ! Whining about the sores 
on society ! Go to work ; marry a healthy 
girl in your own class, and make your own 
children what they should be. There's 
no better work for any man or woman. 
Now, I'll tell you what I'll do You 
must have some knowledge of ch m tr} 
to have worked out this trumpery, i nt 
ing to the pictures. "Go to my w 1 n 
mills. They are ten miles down th n 
I'U give you a line to the overseer Tl 
can make use of you in the dye d 
partment. A low place at first, pr b bly 
But the point is here : Mr. Galbra th 
and I employ a great many peopi 1 
rectly, and in concerns in which w a 
stockholders — mechanics, sheep ad t 
rai the West, and prof nal 

m ft rule is — for he lea tl 

b me — that capacity onl h 1! 

mm d p ce, I will keep my eye on 
you d m much mistaken in %ou if 



you do not rise rapidly. You can go 
now. Honora, have you done studying 
those pictures ? Elizabeth !" 

Lizzy came from the door. 

"You can take the letter to the young 
man. I will write to Mr. Vogt to-mor- 

" It does not need," said Dallas, 
quietly, yet speaking directly to the wo- 
man whom he knew to be his father's 
mother, and stopping now to choose no 
words. " It would be better for me and 
for you if you touched my fate no far- 
ther. I will be made and unmade ih) 
more as a puppet- I have been thrown 
to and fro like a football in the world by 
one chance and another since I was born. 
Surely it is time that what strength and 
purpose I have should count for some- 
thing in my life." 

Madam Galbraith made no reply. 
Something in the low, passionate tones 
seemed to stun her with a sudden re- 
membrance. She put out her hand to 
silence him, looked at her husband as 
for protection, not against Dallas, but 
some ghost which his words had raised. 
He went on in the same repressed voice : 

" For you, some day, knowing what I 
am, you may wish you had dealt with 
me differently. It does not matter now. 
You were unjust to me — unjust to my 
talent. You jeered at the one good pur- 
pose I had. You think you know men. 
Yet you would have given a place of 
trust and security to a felon." 

Mr. Galbrdlh rose, and, putting his 
wife quietly aside went into the shadow 
wl Dall tood 1 k gathimstead- 
ly b f h p k H did a strange 
tl o — t k h n s hand in his 

d 1 t fing rs nd h Id it a moment, 
■u 1 hi t t d mething by that 



\\'hy do you sulTer the man to palter 
uitl jou, James?" demanded Madam 
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Galbrdth, sternly. "A criminal neve 
before has crossed my threshold wit 
my consent There is no hope for 
man who has once sinned, in my Judg 
ment. Go to your room, Honora. This 
is no place for you." 

Dallas did not glance at the girl, 
was not guilty," he reiterated, looking 
directly into the eyes of the old man 

At that, Honora stopped, near to 
door, with a dreadful pity in her &.ce, 
close to the indistinct figure in the ( 
ner, that was to her, so far, little tn 
than a voice and great trouble, such as she 
never had met with in the world before. 

"You are blind!" cried Lizzy, passion- 
ately, going up to Madam Galbraith. 
"You are blind and cruel. You play 
with the soul of this boy, and think it 
is sport. But it is your own heart that 
will suffer in the end." 

Galbraith laid his steady hand on her 
arm to quiet her. 

"Blind I assuredly was," said Madam 
Galbraith, calmly looking down at the 
pale little woman before her, "not to 
guess at the character of the man from 
his whining philanthropy. Why, too, 
would an honest man stand hack in the 
dark and hide his iace in that manner.' 
We have had enough of this. What 
does the man matter to us ?" But still 
she hesitated ; for when once her hands 
had meddled in the control of any man's 
life, for good or ill, it chagrined her to 
let it go. Mr. Galbraith walked slowly 
to and fro, near to his grandson, his 
hands clasped behind him, his head sunk 
on his breast. He halted when Dallas 
spoke to him, silent and watchful. 

"You are right in your judgment," 
he said, still looking steadfastly in the 
old man's face, which seemed strangely 
worn and gray. "Luck, as the world 
has it, has gone against me, so far as 
to bring me in guilty as a thief So that 
I matter nothing to you." For the first 
time his eyes went wistfully about the 
room, and rested on Honora. " I matter 
nothing to you or yours ?" 

Something in the man's voice held 
them all silent : it was as if he pleaded 
for his life with a Judge invisible to 
them— beyond and above them. 
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He turned to the door at last "Let 
it be so. The prison was not death, as 
\ thought it would be when I went into 
it. There are other lives, thank God, 
than this which you live. But I wish 
that one among you had believed in me 
and thought me an honest man." 

Honora, standing near the door, cama 
up to him with the picture in her hand. 
"I believe in you," she said. 

"Honora!" 

But Mr. Galbraith put out his arm 
before his wife. "Let the girl alone," 
he said, sternly. 

She did not hear them: she trembled 
very much, though not with fear, and 
stood silent before Dallas, who drew 
back from her. 

"I never knew there was anything 
like — like this in the world before," 
stretching out her hands toward him. 
" I can do nothing. I cannot help you. 
Only, I believe that every word you have 
said is true, if you care to know that." 

Dallas stood erect He thought he 
had answered her, but, instead, his eyes 
only devoured her face with a meaning 
which neither he nor she understood. 
She laid down the picture, and then, as 
she was turning away, offered him her 
hand — a rare sign of equality for Honora. 
to make to man or woman. He hesi- 
tated a moment "I think I am fit to 
take your hand," he said, gravely, hold- 
ing the pure, warm little palm firmly in 

The door closed behind her. "It is 
time this matter was ended," said Mad- 
am Galbraith, savagely. "There is 
nothing more to be said." 

"Nothing more." He took up the 
pictures which lay rolled on a chair, and 
was turning away, when a curtain at the 
opposite end of the room was pushed 
aside, and a clear voice cried: "The 
Colonel tells me you have been enacting 
a bit of a tragedy. You talk loudly. 
Had you really a dreadful convict here ?" 
A lady, in a soft brown silk, with lace 
edging it, and a pearl ring on her hand, 
came in smiling, and, still hidden by the 
sombre shadows of the fire-lighted room 
Dallas Galbraith faced his mother. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MR. GALBRAITH came before his 
daughter-in-law hastily. The 
— the man is still here my dear," in Idh 
motioning her back, " and his guilt is lar 
from certain — to my mind." 

He turned to brighten the flickering 
lamp, but succeeded in extinguisl mg t 
instead, his fingers being, as usual, nen. 
ous and incapable. 

But before his warning, Mrs. Duffield s 
quick, comprehensive glance had de 
tected the dark figure in the background 
and she stopped, hesitating and shocked 
To find that she had been, unconsciously 
at once both rude and cruel, demeaned 
her, and wrung her heart with a il 
pain. She had seen the man draw b k 
at her words and lean for support o th 
door-jamb. Poor wretch ! Angry t ar 
at herself rushed into her eyes. Sh 
made no word of apology to him, h w 
ever, but turned with quick tact t M 
Galbraith. 

" I have no doubt that he is not gu It 
sir. Vou would know an innocent an 
by instinct. While I — " 

Madam Galbr^th turned on h 
"What ought my son's wife to kn f 
crime or criminals ? Young w m 
chatter of vices now-a-days with which, 



in my time, they would have been 
counted besmirched had they but known 
the nimes. Even Honora — bah !" 

Her son's wife lifted her sweet fece 
and bnght eyes gently toward her, her 
hands tnlded with a most nun-like sim- 
pl city she paused a fiiU moment before 
replying taking counsel with herself, 
how while she made amends to the poor 
outcast m the comer, she could send a 
dec si\ e lance against the old griffin who 
WIS bent on riding her down. 

Now Lizzy had no thought for any of 
them but Dallas. In this pause she 
tned to draw him out and away. That 
first sight of his mother, before the light 
grew dim had shaken the slow, affection- 
t f U V in a manner which it had 
f gl d her to see. She compre- 
1 d d ow what secret had Iain hidden 

tl b y's breast during the years in 
h h h had been a vagabond for this 
w m sake ; she began to see, look- 
t his pale face, turned toward 
M D (field, what pith and sfrength 
th w in him beyond other men. In 
an tl moment the hungry cry, re- 
p d for a life-time, would break forth, 

d 1 would throw himself at the feet 
f th hallow, selfish fool. Lizzy caught 
h w t with a grip as strong as iron 
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" Dallas ! come away from them," she 
whispered. 

He shook her off geotly. " It is my 
mother!" his lips hardly moving: stand- 
ing still, listening breathlessly as the 
sweet, decided voice of the little woman 
was heard agwn, an expression of infi- 
nite pathos and tenderness softening the 
stem features, as if the childhood and 
boyhood lost for her sake had returned to 
tlie uncouth, hardly-used man at her first 
femiliar tone. With the stupidity of a 
man he saw no under-meaning in her 
words. 

"What do I know of criminals ?" she 
said. "Why, J have felt what the temp- 
tations are^-down there. Where you 
never have gone, dear Madam Galbraith. 
And I have very little feith in the law's 
justice, either. Prove a man to be poor 
and tempted, and half the jurors in any 
court count him guilty. I have been 
poor myself, you know. I am femillar 
with the landmarks of that country," 
with a piquant little nod and triumphant 
flash of the gray eyes as the indignant 
blood rushed into the old lady's face. 

" It was my fault that my son's wife 
should have such knowledge to boast 
of," in a humihated voice. 

"Oh, indeed, no! You are generosity 
itself. But a little hard on ill-doers — 
ah ? as a just woman should be. And 
we were sadly in the wrong — ntea 
culpa/" beating her soft bosom with a 
smile. " But I learned in that way to 
sympathize with this poor fellow here." 
There was an embarrassed silence. 
The graceful little lady standing on the 
hearth-rug was left master of the field. 
The very fire-light seemed cognizant of 
her prettiness, of the completeness of her 
dress and delicacy and Christian com- 
passion ; touched the flush on her cheek 
and the thoughtfiil bent head with bright 
admiring gleams. Wliat with the tears 
in her innocent eyes, her well-fitting 
gown, and the integrity of her position. 
Madam Galbraith and Lizzy appeared 
old and dour and misplaced beside her, 
even in Ihe eyes of the fastidious old 
gentleman pacing nervously to and fro. 
As for her son, the poor convict in the 
comer, the very lightest breath she drew, 



or motion of her white hand, seemed, in 
the fervor of his admiration, a thing dis- 
tinct and new, and touching him as no 
miracle would. 

Presently she turned her eyes on him, 
full of womanish tears ; for in truth she 
was sore to think of what she had done, 
and would have gladly made amends. 
When their eyes met he began to tremble, 
let fell the roll of canvas which he held, 
and took an uncertain step toward her. 
He put up both hands to tear off the 
cap which covered his shaven head. 

''Mother. It is I — Dallas!" he would 
have cried, but the words died in hie 
parched mouth. 

She watched him with alarm, the tears 
suddenly drying up in her eyes. " Does 
your fi-iend wish to speak to me ?" she 
asked of Elizabeth, with a certain sharp- 
ness in her tone. 

Lizzy came in front of Dallas, putting 
him back. " He does wish to speak to 
you, Mrs. DufReld, but not now. Not 
before strangers. He fancied, from your 
kind words, that you would understand 
and fee! for him. But it will be better 
you should see him alone." 

" Oh, assuredly ! Take him away, I 
beg of you. Another time, pray ! An- 
other time ! Take him away." 

Dallas stood irresolute a moment, 
looking at her : then, bowing awkwardly, 
he turned and went into the hall. 

" I think you were right," stopping 
and holding Lizzy by the arm. " I could 
not speak to her there before strangers, 
you know. And I meant to be some- 
thing which she would be proud to own 
when I came — Not that it would mat- 
ter to her." 

Lizzy did not answer : she only held 
him by the sleeve quiet a moment. The 
door was open, and Mrs. Duffield's mu- 
sical voice came out energetically. " I 
was so shocked at what I had done I It 
makes me feel like a coward to strike 
anything beneath me. One might as 
well be harsh to a servant, or crush a 
poor toad underone's feet in the garden, — 
things that cannot retaliate, you know. 
Madam Galbraith." 

"You are a good little soul, I do be- 
lieve, my dear," good-humoredly. 
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" No, I don't think I am," coloring. 
•'That poor wretch was going to make 
a scene. I detest scenes. That is the 
difficulty with that sort of people : they 
never understand the gulf between us, 
and at the least encouragement they 
press on you with their disgusting ail- 
ments of body and mind. It is so dread- 
ftilly morbid, that sort of thing. I'm not 
at all morbid." 

" Do you hear her, Dallas ? Do you 
hear her ?" 

But he was carefully rolling up his 
canvas with the same quiet, wistful smile. 
" She does not know I am her son, you 
see, Lizzy. I have no doubt that what 
she says is very true, too. She had 
great penetration — my mother," as they 
went down the hall together. " I never 
knew a woman with so dear 3 judgment 
and such tender sympathies. Her very 
voice and smile are fiill of mercy. Did 
you observe ?" 

Lizzy only replied quietly that a sweet 
voice and smile had great weight with 
most men, thinking that Dallas was but 
like the others : a few pink and white 
tinges in the fece and a trick of ready 
tears would outweigh the service of a 
homely woman's whole lifetime. Lizzy 
sighed, and choked the sigh. 

They passed through the hails again, 
she following 3 long way behind. What 
were they to do ? What were they to do ? 
Her plans and sacrifices, her prayers for 
him for years, had ended now in nothing. 
This big, clumsy fellow walking before 
her, who had grown so dear to her 
through her pity for his wrong, had been 
left by God to be thrust out into the 
world to-night, to make what he chose 
therein of his undisciplined body and 
ill-taught brain, bringing nothing out of 
his past life but the cheap clothes, the 
convict's badge and the rejected pictures 
which he carried under his arm. She 
thought of Ishmael, thrust out from his 
inheritance into the desert. Dallas 
was as helpless, as ill able to fight 
his way. 

Had God never heard her, then ? 
Did he make souls to suffer them thus 



this the way in which Christ kept watch 
over the wronged and weak ? 

Her face grew more colorless. A* 
she followed him, the more immediate 
trouble seized her ; What could she do 
with him now? What road were they 
to take together ? Dallas solved the 
riddle, passing quietly out of the side- 
door and turning to the mountain-path, 
with the air of a man the reins of whose 
life were always well held in his own 
hand. He stopped at the little gate. 

" Good-bye, Lizzy." 

" I win walk with you to the stile, 
Dallas." She took the roll of canvas 
fi-om him as they went side by side, and 
held it. She would like to have torn it 
strip by strip and thrown it in the muddy 
stream ■ she could have vented on the 
in m t th n^ 1) th b tt mess of her 
d ap] tm nt n m d God, who 

w al k bl d. Sh h d counted so 
1 o th p tur and the gift of 
\ h h tl tl m They were 

t h b n tl magi k j which would 
have restored him to familj and fortune — 
assured him splendid triumphs over his 
enemies. But ihey had been worth noth- 
ing. God had not been just enough to 
give even genius to Dallas Galbraith. 

But she carried the roll quietly for a 
few moments, and then gave it back to 
him without a word. The stile at which 
they stopped opened out into the fields 
on the valley side ; behind them the 
house rose against the mountain back- 
ground, an irregular, imposing mass of 
shadow in the pale November moonlight, 
its numberless deep-set, red-burning win- 
dows giving a human life to the night. 
Occasional echoes of laughter or broken 
snatches of music came out to them 
where they stood. 

Mountains and homestead and music 
all symbolized in some way, and made 
more real to her, the power and life of 
ease and culture which he had lost 

"Why need you stop and look at it?" 
she sdd, with repressed vehemence. 
" It's too late now. You might have 
been master here if you had kept silence 
and not dragged out your past hfe before 
them alL If you had but luck, Dallas ! 
If there were any way yet for you to 
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become famous, to make a fortune and 
triumph over them ! My God, if you 
could triumph over them !" She turned 
her pale, irritable face toward him, stop- 
ping astonished to see the quiet cheer- 
fulness with which he scrutinized the old 
building. 

"A fortune? Fame? I had not 
thought of that," slowly. 

" That is because you know nothing 
of life," with impatient acrimony. "/ 
know it ' What can you do without 
th m ? L k ag^nst you, Dallas \ 
A f I put my shoulder to the 

wl 1 t p -pose. You threw your 

f tun w y t night, and you're here, a 
f II gr with neither skill nor 

, because 



life i 



t for 



than the thousands 
les that crowd the 
God's justice !" 
her attentively, not re- 
No doubt 



your honesty, jou 
nothing — no mori 
erf dull, worthless 
world. And that 

He looked 
plying for 

you are right I scarcely know what 
pushes men up. But money or notori- 
ety seemed very far outside of the course 
I planned for myself. It may have been 
the five years of enforced silence that 
makes me see the world according to 
my own scheme, and leave out matters 
so essential." 

But llzvj had time while he said this 
to iall into a passion of remorse: "At 
any rate, you were honest I had no 
right to taunt you with the injustice of 
the world to you. If you have no chance 
for success, it was hardly my place to 
tell you of it I am as brutal as the 
others in there," nodding toward the 

"You never could be unfriendly, what- 
ever you said, Lizzy," he said, kindly. 
But he made no answer about his chance 
in the world. 

" I am not myself to-night It was a 
bitter disappointment I never looked 
at yon house," facing the long line of 
building, " that I did not fancy you as 
the master of it. I thought there was 
One who would see that justice should 
be done — that you should have your 
fortune and place." 

He watched her, as she spoke, closely 



and gravely ; it had become a habit of 
the man, possibly because, after so 
many years of compelled silence, be 
could not follow the differing voices 
readily. He nodded, comprehending 
her, with a slow, half-amused smile, 

" I've had little else to think of than 
the recompense coming to you. I 
thought you would marry Honora — " 
She checked herself abruptly, with an 
alarmed glance at his face, but he had 
turned to look down the road, buttoning 
his coat for departure, and, though she 
waited for him to speak, he said nothing. 

There was a silence for a moment or 
two. She broke it at last: "You say 
neither money nor feme is the end of 
your schemes, Dallas. What is the end ? 
What are you going to make of your 
life ?" adding, when he did not reply, in 
a hesitating, apologetic voice, " I am 
more practical than you. I thought I 
could advise yon." 

" ' Practical,' Lizzy ?" the dark-blue 
eyes beginning to sparkle, and giving a 
quick, real old Dallas laugh. "Why 
you give me fortunes like a fairy god- 
mother. Practical !" 

But, with a woman's keen instinct, 
she felt that her question had been 
evaded, and that the steady, kind regard 
which, after he spoke, he held fixed on 
her face, was the sign of an impalpable 
barrier which shut her out from him. 

" First, I am going somewhere to 
sleep and eat. I feel the need of it 
There is a little tavern back in the gap 
yonder, which I saw yesterday : I will 
stay there for the present. The Indian 
Queen, they call it I can find work 
among the farmers." 

Aflier ? But she did not dare to ask. 
His very candorwith regard to his present 
work and lodging drew the barring line 
about him. As to the use he would try 
to make of this life which liad been so 
bungled and misplaced, it was a matter, 
she saw, in which God alone could 
meddle with him in fiiture. 

" I think it is more to the purpose," 
he continued, "to decide upon your 
course, LJzzy. It will not be right for 
you to remain here: my crime and dis- 
grace will be visited on you." 
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" It does not matter. My work is 
done here. I have saved some money. 
It does not matter to roe now where I 
go." 

He did not seem to notice the dreary 

"Who is Honors ? abruptly 

"You saw her she is Madam Gal 
braith's heir. She oiFered her 1 and to 
you. She is a charitable little soul 
They have kept her n that house yonder 
as ignorant of the sin of the outs de 
world as a babe in its cradle She and 
her uncle will always remember thit 
hand-shake, as f she had been an angel 
who stooped down from heaven with 
water to cool Dives' parched tongue." 

Dallas was silent a moment " The 
difference between us is great," he said, 
quietly. 

" Yes ; my plan for you there is at an 

He dtd not reply. They had been 
standing on the same side of the t le 
until now : he put his hand o t t pa 
through, but stopped w tl a tartled 
glance about him. 

"What is it, Galbraith 

"A man's steps, I fan ed. 

" It is probable ; the kmen a e 
dosing the stables about h t n e nd 
passing in every direction hon th ugh 
the fields." 

But he still held his head bent 
anxiou 1) w th 1 1 d b h d h 
to listen, d t va n t 1 1 m 
ments ft th t h 1 k d p w tl 
sudden b tl t If 

" My 1 an pi > m tr tn k 
someti Wh viU I S %, 

" I will m t m rr w t th t h 
where j ar g I k w I 

man w U I n b ard fh f 1 1 1 
while b f II tl pirt f th 

rauntry th t h t ti g f y u 

would Ik t Ii m e y u Dalla 

" 1 h fii nd but . Y u ar 

going back to — the old place?" 

" No." 

He looked at her downcast &.ce keen- 
ly, wonder and doubt and a new light 
coming slowly into his own, as for the 
first time a suspicion of the truth came 



to him — that the girl, out of sheer sense 
of justice, had given up all she had for 
him, and left herself bankrupt. 

It was like a wide window opened 
into a dirk unwholesome house, this 
sudden s ght of the woman's loyalty to 
him unflinching through his low, wretch- 
ed luck He realized eien in that mo- 
ment that the world would be different 
and sweeter to him for it every day of 
h s life thereafter But he only said, 
s mply \ou\e been i good friend to 
me Lizz\ holding her hand a moment 
afterword 

Downnght outwardly stupid men like 
Galbraith have so httle of that small coin 
of affection or gratitude, those words and 
looks, for which even women as sensible 
as Liny are willing to sacrifice their lives 
and think themselves well paid. As it 
was, she was wonderfrilly comforted by 
even this touch of appreciation. 

" I began to think him insensible as 
th s log ' she thought, as she watched 
h m o ng down the mountain-path. " I 
tho ht he was too dull to care for what 
he I ad lost — or — or anything else. But 
I on ed the poor boy. Dear old Dal- 
la. It was so good to have something 
her lonely life, to be cared for 






! hedo 



The stile on which she leaned was 

1 slant one or two fields from the house. 

The infrequent noises had died away, 

d th tubbled, saffron-colored slopes, 

th th r dark, crossing lines of hedges, 

t t 1 d in drowsy quiet to the sluggish 

k gl ttering blackly in the moonlight 

de, and on the other to the far, 

d n bl boundary of mountains. Only 

n ional whoop of an owl or the 

trampl cr of horses in the stables broke 

1 i ce of the night to her ear ; but 

1 w Dallas stop suddenly in the 

1 rm d watchful attitude of a moment 

g He stood motionless, stooping 

d t the ground — a trick, when listen- 

g wh h he had learned in his old 

woodcraft Lizzy strained her ears, but 

she heard nothing. After a moment's 

wdting, Galbraith stood erect, glanced 

keenly at the low patches of brushwood 

on either side, and then, turning, came 

swiftly back toward her. 
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"What do you hear, Galbraith?" 

"Nothing, it is most likely. Come, 

I will take yoa back to the house. It 

would seem but the shadow of a sound 

to you, perhaps, but I fancied danger in 

She went with him, slowly at first, 
but with his strong hand on her elbow 
he hurried her along. " Your nerves de- 
cdiie you, Dallas. I often hear strange 
sounds and see impossible things after 1 
have been worried and in trouble." 

"Why, I thought your nerves were 
steel, little woman ?" laughing. 

"Or it might have been the throb of 
the creek-miU," she argued, perplexed 
and out of breath. " I have heard it up 
here on a clear night. What kind of 

"It might have been the mil!," quick- 
ening his step. 

"What danger -did you apprehend?" 

" None which could not be met. ! am 
a man now," under his breath. "Here 
you are at home again," opening the side- 
door. "Do not come to me until I send 
for you. Good-night, Lizzy." 

His grasp of her hand was heartier ; 
there was a prompt energy in his laugh 
and the ring of his voice, a decision in 
every movement, which she had not seen 
since his return. It needs danger to 
bring a man wholly into life, after all, 
just as pain does a woman. Lizzy, who 
had drawn much shrewdness, knowledge 
of men and of business, and capability into 
herself out of these years of dull endur- 
ance, which had nigh smothered out the 
light in Dallas Galbraith, crept up to her 
room, shivering in a cold perspiration at 
this hint of outward danger ; got down 
on her knees by the window, watching 
the tall figure going quietly down the 
path again, the vast, dusky landscape 
that yawned about him, the mountains 
which suddenly grew spectral and threat- 
ening to her, uncertain from which quar- 
ter the sudden peril would come, and 
leaving him to face it alone. She saw 
him halt on the foot-bridge where she 
had met hhn that evening, and pace to 
and fro with slow and grave composure, 
as though it were a friend, and not an 



enemy, he waited to meet ; with this 
difference, however, that he untied his 
cap and took it off, showing boldly to 
his foe the face which he would have 
hid from her. 

The manner of the boy convinced her 
that there was an absolute, tangible dan- 
ger at hand : she sheltered her keen eyes, 
scanning the fields and crooked roads 
leading to the house ; but not a Uving 
object appeared on the wide, solitary 
space. Once she fancied she saw a 
shadow pass and repass behmd a high 
set Osage-orange hedge below ihe bridge, 
stealthy and watchful as a pmther , but 
the next moment it so blended and was 
lost with the flickermg shadows of the 
trees about it that she knew she had 
been mistaken. Which miichance of 
poor Dallas' past hfe or ill luck of the 
future had taken shape now to harm 
him? Why could he not be left to plod 
along like all the rest ot the common 
place world? thought Li zzv impatientU 
forgetting that about the meanest of us 
the panther-like dangers wait in the very 
trees and houses, in the souls of passers- 
by, only that God's arm and sunshine 
are between us ; and we chatter as we 
go of sunshine and houses, and nod to 
the passers-by, and see nothing of God 
or the death behind. So Dallas, waiting 
until late in the night for this crisis of 
his life which he fancied was upon him, 
began to think, at last, the valley held 
nothing more dangerous for him than 
the shadows of the trees, and the throb, 
perhaps, of the mill-engine. 

He went off at a steady pace toward 
the gap where thehttle Indian Queen Inn 
lay, to get his supper and a bed. Any 
man meeting the sturdy young fellow 
would have found something in his look 
and bearing, stamped there during the 
last five years, which said that he was, 
more than other men, master of himself— 
tliat wherever his fiiture road might lead, 
it would be one of his own choosing. 

But behind the hedge a pompous, 
well-dressed man sat, stroking his red 
cheeks and black beard, waiting for him 
to go ; and in the library a quiet old 
man was carefully writing letters ; and, 
in her chamber, Honora sat up in bed, 
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shivering in her night-gown, reading Jay's 
Evening Prayers to put some rebellious 
thoughts out of her head ; and they all had 
his future life in their hands, moulding, 
moulding, moulding it, and knowing no 
more what they did than the ebauchoir in 
the hands of the sculptor, shaping a thing 
which win curse or bless the world. 

There was a holly-tree which Dallas 
had once planted by his old shanty 
in Manasquan, and which was putting 
out its slow, prickly leaves, sturdily " de- 
termined to live," people said, passing 
by. Yet, after all, the sunshine came 
from beyond the boundary of the world 
to warm it, aad the nor'easters from be- 
yond the sea tugged to tear it from the 
roots, and the worms crept to its heart, 
and the slow Juices of the soil, distilling 
there since the world was first made, en- 
tered into its sap, and it lay in the work 
of one and all of them to make it a heap 
of rotten- wood manure or a tree. 

Yet, when the end came, it would be 
seen that they had but done as they 
were bidden. 



CHAPTER XII. 

With quick walking Dallas could have 
reached the Indian Queen before mid- 
night. But he ached in every joint. 
He had gone directly fr m th Alb j 
prison to the cars, and it m d t 1 m 
as if the weight of all h y f 

finement were still upon h hmb dra 
ging him down. He la d m d 

more, until he came to a gr d f 

oaks and nut-trees. The w m 

walking that night for D-dlas Galb 1 
He was at home now. H 1 d h ft 
along through the dry le til th y 

were up to Iiis knees. It 1 

since he had heard th t fid ti-d 
crisp crackle ! He took ft h p t 
feel the wind on his fo h d ff d 
the air slowly, recogniii g f m 1 

wood-scent and then an th th th 
cap was thrown on the g d d th 
canvas roll thrust into tl h 1 1 
hollow tree, and he beg t b t 

his eyes brightening, his t t ra 

tree to tree, from the muddy bank f th 



creek into the brushwood, to and fro, 
peering, smelling, tasting. Just as a 
man would come back after long absence 
to the house where he was born, and 
hurry nervously back and forth to find the 
old landmarks agmn, and the changes 
which had of late crept in. Here in 
this oak was a woodpecker's nest bur- 
rowed through the f n<na h d t ted 
it yards off by the f nt, 1 11 and, 

though the moonli ht 1 d d, lie 

found two mole-ke j u d p paw 
bushes, and about n ash b gl hke a 
ring, the varnished t t h nge- 
and-purple moth. Th h Ifd dl ves 
hang late on the t f 1 i as 

it lies low in a CO t h n nt ms. 
Galbraith went from n Id f t mon- 
arch to the other, his hands clasf ed over 
his head in his old, boyish habit, putting 
his ear to their trunks to discover if he 
could now, as he once did, name the tree 
by the rustle of its leaves, smiling quietly 
when he found he had not yet forgotten 
their language. It seemed to him more 
natural than any other. 

After a while, as its naturalness grew 
on him and its voices became more and 
more those which he used to know, he 
leaned against a gray old oak, quite still, 
the large-featured, pale face pressed 
against the rough bark. A Pagan might 
have so leaned in those long-ago first days 
fth Id t e.ti g f m th ee 

1 wth 1 th ddl f 

h lif— th 1 th h tl d 

1 ul gh t d th b I d bt f 
ttlp fll htdcme 

th ht f D 11 G Ibri th h 



p tty vT 
1 f h 
11 d t h m 



I t 



th t ce 

d pth f d ly g 
h w m an 1 f th gh th m th 
Nt b thhmfmwh wb 
all ca and h h Id w thru t 
f m th kfitUy tn d t w b k 

thbj th palpthtt 

d m — a t d k t th t th 

kn vn P t 1 1 d gl hm 
If thr gh h Onlj gr t q t 

m p tly t I th gh th 

artltmrra ftlf t tdd 
1 h va b J I ft 111 

1 h p d m d d 1 t tl 
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as he used so often to do, and, button- 
ing his coat about him, lay down and 
slept until morning. 

A cold wind, fresh from the frosty 
chambers of the east, that forced his 
eyelids open, and made him stand up 
and run to and fro to warm his chilled 
blood, his face heating, his eyes kindling ; 
he, free to go where he would. Free ; 
the woods, the valley full of homes, the 
terrible rnountains open to him, and, be- 
yond, the great, untried world. No low 
plaster ceiling between him and the 
morning of the new day slowly unfolding 
in heaven from dazding wet depths of 
pearl and rose : nothing to hinder him 
if he chose to stand idle and watch the 
shining flakes of mist hanging over some 
of the far-off mountain lakes, as though 
the spirit of the water, escaping frora its 
frozen body below, suffered the glitter of 
its plumes to be seen by the sudden day. 
Free — altogether free. 

Here went a squirrel's scratching feet 
through the leaves ; there was the Indian 
Creek curdling over its lead-colored slate 
bed ; underfoot, red, trumpet and purple 
mosses were blackening : over all, the 
white hoar-frost. One bad need to waken 
every morning for five years in one of 
man's reformatory schools — a slimy s 
cell, with a solitary seat in one comer d 
a cess-pool in the other — to understa d 
what God meant by these things. 

GalbrMth's body was as healthy a 
that of a savage ; consequently, he h d 
sprung up from his bed on the gro nd 
with a new lightness and freedom tr m 
ache, and went down to the creek 
bathe, whistling some of the old M 
squan songs. He threw himself into the 
water, drank it, wrestled with it, shout- 
ing breathlessly to himself, wishing he 
had some hearty, good fellow to keep him 
company. How alive it was ! how it 
flashed, and held him down, and closed 
over him ! He came out glowing, clean 
without as within: the slimy cell, the 
Galbraith house, the Something that ivas 
always against him, all sunken into 
miserable dyspeptic dreams. 

As he dressed, he heard far-off voices 
calling— a traveler on the road which he 
had deserted hailing some laborer as 



he passed. Galbraith listened withont 
change of countenance, though the voice 
and the steps he had heard the evening 
before both belonged to that nameless ill- 
luck that had do^ed and mastered him. 
It was upon his trail again : he had 
known that last night, with the first echo 
^of the coming footsteps. But what with 
his freedom and the old wood-life come 
back to him, the pompous, tempting 
voice, and the vice and misery of which 
it was the sign, seemed as trivial and far- 
off a matter as the song of the bird from 
yonder maple, and to call as little on him 
for revenge. 

The Spirit of Life may wait in a sleep 
under the bare November trees, or a 
plunge in the wood-creek, as ready as in 
the water of the font to wash away sin. 

Galbraith took down his precious roll 
and buttoned it up again under his coal. 
" Now for breakfest !" striking out tor 
the road again. 

He was as famished as a hound afler 
3 day's run : after he had leaped the low 
fence into the road, therefore, he did not 
stop to look back. The traveler, who 
had caught sight of him when he first 
left the woods, followed him unseea 
There was nothing stealthy in the man's 
walk 1* 1 w ght^ g dl q t 
— q n k p g h h d me, 
p Ij fi 11 and 1 p rfi bla k 

1 h h h w A h nt 

jybdUddwn h de 

hrtfrn hg bul h his 



ndB 



h k 



fin 



Th 






thn 



f nhddblkj hwhh 

1 n d t Idly and m un- 

tams, as he would have done any earthly 
potentate, weighing tlieir value in his 
own private, native- American scales. 
Most men would have gone to him for 
charity, if they needed it, and never have 
been turned away empty. But no wo- 
man would have asked it from him. He 
had grown fat and scant o' breath in late 
years, and puffed hard with the exertion 
of keeping the lithe young fellow before 
him in sight. He did it, however, drop- 
ping hastily behind a friendly tree when- 
ever Dallas turned his head to one side 
or the other. He stopped, at last: Gal- 
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braith had gone into a low stone house 
built under Ihe shelter of the hilL 

" There, eh ? Now, as I've run him 
to earth, I may as well go back to town 
for my breakfast. I'll know where to 
find him. An infernal run I've had, 
from Albany to this backwoods ! I 
wish the poor devil had a bottle from 
my champagne basket It's poor grub 
he'll find yonder. Never travel without 
your own provision — that's George Lad- 
doun's advice." Which was the current 
of his thought as he swelled and strode 
and panted back to town. Nobody but 
idiots think aloud, and George Laddoun 
had learned by this time to keep his se- 
cret opinions to himself, even about his 
drink and "grub." 

The Indian Queen was just waking up. 
It was a queer little hiding-place, built of 
triangular wedges of stone, mortared with 
what appeared to be yellow day, and had 
a solid, composed look at all times, ready 
to drop off asleep in the very middle of 
the day. As usual with country houses, 
the trees were cut away from about it, and 
the sombre shadow of the raount^n feU 
back from it, leaving it to put on its 
brightest good-morning fece for Gal- 
braith. Any house that was a home 
would have seemed heartsome to him 
just then, so strong and zealous was he 
to begin his life over again ; but, as it 
was, never was such a welcome as that 
of the homely little wood-snuggery. 
There was a broad, short porch, hold- 
ing out a hospitable greeting, with two 
hickory- woven rocking-chairs on it, ready 
and waiting night and day : there was 
an open door, and a wide kitchen within. 
Was ever a fire like that great ruddy 
coal m Wis th h b- 

bier, tid w m n than h bn k 1 ttl 
landlady u n h b k ak 

Neve h Galbra h was h 

world d d > h II 

with h f g d h h 

very vail d di p d 1 

and li f g d h p 1 w 

h d fdn Ip h 
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and trough with one or two cows beside 
it — a peculiar breed of cows, surely, 
wonderfully fat and comfortable ; and a 



boy in a red shirt stood pumping, and 
hitching up his trows ers with the 
other hand — a singularly honest-faced 

Dallas came up with his heart throb- 
bing thick and hot It had cost him 
little to avow himself a convict to his 
kinsfolk last night ; but now, if tliese la- 
borers had looked suspicious or askance 
at him, it would have been like a savage 
blow in the fiice. 

Washington, the cow-boy, however, 
nodded patronizingly, giving his suspend- 
ers an additional tug of courtesy. The 
stranger was of another quality from the 
wagoners who made the Indian Queen 
their half-way house to the village. 
"You're just in time," he said, nodding 
to the steaming cakes inside. 

Peggy Beck came herself to the door. 
"You're for breakfast, sir?" She thought 
the pale, leisurely man in black clothes 
coming up the steps was an itinerant 

It marked a turning-point in his lifjs, 
that this clean, honest-eyed woman 
should courtesy to him and say, " Sir." 
He colored high. "Yes, I will go in," 
he said. She ushered him into a square 
little parlor, with striped carpet on the 
floor, puffed muslin curtains, and a table 
inthecentre,with Lalla Rookh and a year- 
old fashion-magazine on it : she pulled 
out another hickory rocking-chair, padded 
with Turkey-red cushions, for him, and 
put a match to the wood and coal in 
the shining grate, chattering about the 
weather, and the road, and the markets 
down below. Dallas sat looking in the 
fire, rubbing his hands. 

When the breakfast was spread before 
h m h brought in pen and ink, and a 
h Id opy-book with a page or two of 
1 d names in front She begged 
h p don, but " Beck, He was used to 
be large hotels before He was mar- 

d d He had a fancy to kerry on the 
h n tlie same plan. He'd got up 

g r, as the gentleman would see, 
f f Iks as stays over night If he 
(D lla ) would just enter his name 
there ?" pointing to a blank where she 
had calculated there was ample space 
for the Rev. 
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" My name ? — my name ?" said Dal- 
las, slowly, looking at the book. 

Pe^y nodded and smiled, and swept 
the plate of cold cakes from the table. 
When she peeped in, after a while, Gal- 
braith still sat looking at the copy-book, 
the unused pen in his fingers. All that 
these years had brought lo him in which 
he had been nameless and placeless in 
the world came up before him. Once 
or twice in that time he remembered he 
had written notes to the prison warden, 
asking for books and the like, and had 
signed them "Seventy-nine." There 
was no other identity for any man in 
that living grave than the number of his 

Now — He looked up at the free 
air, the blue sky outside The tears 
came into his eyes as though he had 
been a woman. Then* he pulled the 
little book toward him and, dipping 
the pen in the ink, wrote slowly and 
carefiilly, Dallas Gilbrailh, looking at 
it a long time after it was done 

Peggy carried it without a glance into 
the kitchen, and then hurried to sati<ifj 
her curiosity The hand was uncertain 
and shakj for so joung a man, she 
thought , while there was pas'iing 
through Dallas' brain inside some con 
fused, half understood words of a bap- 
bsmal service he had once seen "A 
death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness " 

Every tnile about him conspired to 
add to his content When the beait of 
the earth is warm, one can find flowers 
in the poorest soil. Peggy had laid the 
little table with her choice china cups 
and a white napkin — things which be- 
longed only to that long-ago part of 
Dallas' life with his mother; for, through 
all their want, she had held to these little 
outward shows. The old innocent time 
was coming back then. Presently, too, 
he heard Peggy's voice calling to Wash 
to build a fire in Mr. Galbraith's room. 
Now, Dallas had been a boy when taken 
from Manasquan ; after that, a convict. 
This name belonged to a man, respected 
among men. The title which every ruf- 
fian bears among us thrilled the poor 
lad's blood. It put him, somehow, on 



a solid foothold, from which the future 
lay within his grasp. It "hailed him 
thane, that should be king hereafter." 

Then a little four-year old fellow, in a 
blue blouse (on which Peggy had just 
pinned a white collar) came sh^Iy in 
and stood wistftilly inspecting first Gal- 
braith and then the breakfast table 

"My name's Matt," he volunteered, 

"Will you shake hands with me. 
Matt?" said Dallas, gravelv But he 
did not hold out his hand until the boy 
had put his own red little finger*: on it 

"You had no hone^ for breakfast, 
Malt ?" 

He shook his head solemnly. 

"Nor meat? Then here's a chair. 
Don't take him away, madam. I'll have 
him here, if vjJa please. It's a long 
time since I've had a guest, and I'd Hke 
the child to be the first. Another clean 
plate. And a napkin. Now, Matt \ 
\ ou're not half so hungry as I am, I'll 
venture." 

'Lord, sir, you'll min the boy !" cried 
Peggy, chuckling with delight. "He's 
alius too forard, Matt is." 

"I used to be very fond of children," 
sdd Dallas. "We will be good friends 
in a little time." 

Peggy went out to meet her husband, 
making haste lo cram all her news, with 
the final "peartness of Matt," into his 
progress from the hay-mow to the house. 
When Galbraith had finished eating and 
went out, holding the boy by the hand 
on the porch, he found Beck waiting for 
him — a sandy-haired, stocky fellow, with 
his trowsers thrust into his boots. 

"Morning, sir!" nodding shortly. 

Dallas took off his cap and faced him 
as he replied. If discovery or insult 
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better. But the dose-cut hair conveyed 
no other meaning to the man's mind 
than a new whim of the townsfolk. 

"You've come from the country be- 
low, I reckon, Mr. Galbraith. It's full 
of your kin down thar. They do say, 
ther's been as many as thirty Galbraiths 
voted on election. But I don't tad 
myself with such things, I grind my 
own grist, / do." 

*'A safe plan, I think." 
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"You're goin' out for a walk, sir? 
Kind of colporture, now ?" 

" No, I thought I detected a species 
of marl ie your soil yesterday — " 

" Hey ? What say ?" 

"Marl," in an explanatory tone. "And 
I'd like to look into it Yonr little boy 
can go with me ?" 

" Matt ? Well, now, what for would 
yon be bothered with Matt? Lord, 
Peggy, what's the odds for the child's 
new hat? She's like a cluckin' hen. 
Peg is ! And you're going to look for 
marl ? Toh be sure — toh be sure !" 
watching him go down the hill with a 
perplexed shake of tlie head. 

It was near dusk before Dallas re- 
tamed. Beck and his wife were keep- 
ing watch for him on the porch, while a 
compact, business-like looking man, in a 
working suit of gray cassimere, stood 
impatiently switching his boot with his 
whip on the lower step. His horse was 
waiting by the post 

"Yon's he, Mr. Evans," s^d Peggy, 
as Galbraith came up the hill with Matt 
riding pick-a-back on his shoulders, the 
two talking earnestly, as though they 
were both men grown. 

" He answers the description." The 
stranger inspected Dallas k 1 h 

came up and, sliding ^ fF b d 

his usual grave manne th gr p n 
the porch. 

"Matt and I are d pp 

Mrs. Beck," he said ; d 
farther notice of any o m d 

cm the steps, and beg d 

irf his hat, his pocket d b dl 
cored in his shirt-bos m 
earths and roots. 

"It's the man," wh p d E 
nodding confidently t B 
wife. "Been pros-pe g rj 

around, sir? Sile's poor s high as this. 
Needs manure." 

"You have it ready for use," without 
looking up fi-om his work. " I find cal- 
careous matter through all the shaie, 
which is nothing else than marl. Im- 
pure, but you would find it serve. I 
am surprised that it is not used." 

" Calcarous, eh ?" doubtfiJly, rubbing 
his chin. "like as not I'm not up 



in them things. What I am up in," 
briskly, " is work to be done and money 
to pay for it. I give good wages." 

Beck and Peggy had retreated to the 
kitchen for form's sake, but left the door 
open to listen. In this sparsely-settled 
mountain district, where every man, or- 
dinarily, drudged on at the same work 
from boyhood until old age, the offer 
which Evans had come to make ap- 
peared to them a something out of the 
rules of nature. But Dallas, with his 
brows knit, was sorting his stones, hav- 
ing foi^otten, apparently, there was any- 
thing in the world outside of them. 

"Look hyah, sir!" said Evans, raising 
his voice ; " I'm on business, d'ye see ? 
I have a stone-Cjuarry some miles fi'Om 
hyah, and I'm on the look-out for men 
to work it — strong, able-bodied fellars. 
Seems to me you're of that make." 

" What's the color of your stone ?" 
looking up eagerly. "Olive and buff? 
How high does it lie over the coal-beds ?" 
" High enough for the beasts to have 
a devil of a pull up. As for the color, 
you'd best come look for yourself." 

" I will. Rogers suggests, I remem- 
ber, that, in the high micaceous sand- 
stone of this range, there is a probability 
ffi d'ng Permian fossils. I'd be sorry 
g ect such a chance." 
That's as you choose. But I came 
b siness," sharply. " If you want 
d work till winter sets in, I'll give 
]nDU. I was directed to — that is, 
11 m ke you a feir oifer." 

Work ? In the stone-quarry ?" 
Y s." 

le Evans waited impatiently for 
h swer, Dallas turned over his bits 
critically, but with his wide mouth 
rmly. He was going back to the 
rd dlies to begin life afresh, but 
he must see Lizzy again. And his moth- 
er? He had carried the glimpse he had 
of her last night all day in his heart — 
beautiful, richly clothed, gay — under all 
his plodding meditaljons on coal and 
earths. There was something in the 
picture which gave a sore pain to his 
simple, affectionate nature. He was glad 
she was clothed in purple and fine linen 
every day, but the remembrance of the 
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purple and linen made him feel more 
than ever like Lazarus, who lay in rags 
and sores outside of tlie palace gates. 
She should not be ashamed of him. 
She should not see or know him until 
he was worthy of her. He would hurry 
to the East, find his fitting work and 
make himself a man. But, before he 
went, he meant to steal one last look i 
the sweet old familiar face. He mm 
take care of Lizzy, too, and — There 
was a shadow of danger which he would 
not fly from. But he had no money to 
pay these good people for his board be- 
yond to-night. 

He put down his coal and turned to 
Evans. " PU work for you six hours a 
day, at current prices, for two weeks, per- 
haps longer." 

"And dictateyourown terms? That's 
not the custom with my hands. But so 
be it ; you're a pecoolar case. I'm not 
the owner of the quarry. You'll come 
to work to-morrow. Only six hours, 
eh?" 

" I will not work full time," gathering 
up his specimens composedly. " There 
are matters that I must attend to. And 
I want to look into the structure of this 
bituminous trough of the Alleghenies. 

"Well, good-day. I've done my part. 
The fellow's in a groove now, I reckon, 
that'll take him into luck if he's the right 
grit in him," he said, in a mysterious 
undertone, to Beck, when he came down 
to untie his horse, and then, tapping his 
<M felt hat, he rode off. 

When he reached the brow of the 
neit hill he met a horseman coming 
into the road from a by-path, but riding 
so leisurely, and turning so promptly 'n 
the same direction as himself, that t 
occurred to Evans, afterward, he had 
been lying there in wait for him. He w as 
carefiil to bow as they exchanged good 
day: he flattered himself that he knew the 
gentleman when he saw him ; and there 
was no mistaking the polish of this man. 
It asserted itself from his fine open fece to 
his fashionably-made boots. There was 
no blinding Evans in matters of this sort. 
They fell into talk as they jogged along. 
Such a flow of language as the stranger 



had ! Such knowledge of the resources 
of West Virginia, though he confessed 
he had been here but two days ! How 
the mysteries of "two-thirds representa- 
tion," "black basis" and the like rattled 
fi-om his tongue ! 

Presently, in a break of the discussion, 
he said, carelessly; "You came up from 
the Indian Queen ? There's a stranger 
there — a young fellow that I used to 
know — how is this they call him ?" 

" Galbraith ?" 

"True, true! His own name, eh ?" 
with an astonishment which he tried in 

"Why, what other should he have ?" 
"None other. Only some men," with 
a loud laugh, "use their names as they 
do their cloaks-— put them off and on to 
suit the weather. Not that Galbraith is 
one of that sort. He's an old chum of 
mine — a clever, honest fellow. By-the- 
bye, he has some kinsfolk in this part 
of the State ?" 

"Very far-off kin of them old country 
people, I judge. They're well-to-do. 
I've just hired him as hand in my sfone- 

" You have ?" The news seemed to 
affect the man curiously, considering its 
trivial importance, Evans thought ; he 
rode on in silence, a gloomy depression 
growing visible on his face, and when 
he spoke, did it with a nervous effort at 
gayety. At the first cross-road he turned, 
touching his hat courteously. 

" Glad to have met you," said Evans. 
" Call at my house if you're long in this 
part of the country. Introduce you to 
my wife and daughters." 

" You tempt me, sir. Woman, fair 
woman '" press'ng h's fat, vhite hand 
to h s breast. That s the toast I drink ! 
But 1 \ 11 not stay I came here on 
bu ness tl at brought me Irom Califor- 
n a and 1 see t s 1 kely to be a miser- 
able flash n the pnn afer all" 

Ha nng left Evins he put his horse 
mto a gallop to ride off some secret irri- 
tation, and apparently succeeded, for 
when he reached the village tavern he 
got off in his usual glow of good humor, 
joking in a lofty way with die loafers in 
the bar-room as he passed through. 
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Going to his own room, he dashed off a 
letter, part of which ran as follows : 

" I trust you will not blame me for my 
failure, McGill. No man could have 
more influence than 1 to push the mat- 
ter in New York. George Laddoun's 
name, I will say, carries weight there. 
But it was no go. The market's over- 
stocked by bogus California compan 
the solid men laugh at the very m t 
of ranches or mines, and the solid m 
were what we wanted. I'm afraid t 
all up with us on that count. Th 
was another matter which brought m 
home at this particular season, wh h I 
did not mention to you. An old 1 d 
of mine had been in trouble, a d I 
thought the time had come when I Id 
give him a helping hand. Before G d 
Mac, I'd rather have hoisted that po 
wretch on to good ground again th 
have cleared half a million by our pi 
But having tracked him out here, I ii d 
that there is a chance of his falling h 
to a good estate. If that's the ca 
soon as he is placed we are sure of fS 
cient help from him. I think I d 
it from him. I took the fellow o t f 
the gutter, though I don't like to b t 
of Kuch matters. If he don't do t 11 
ingly, I've a way to leech him. I ra 
draw on hira for what cash I pi d. 
He has a bad record, has Dall, d I 
fancy it would surprise his familj h 
to see it opened up. But the bu 
must necessarily be slow. I shouH t 
wonder if I came out to you in the p 
and let it lay over until it is ripe. M 
while — " etc., etc. 

The letter was mailed that night d 
reeled, in Laddoun's bold, clerkly hand, 
to J, T. McGii; San Francisco, 

Meanwhile, Dallas sat eating his sup- 
per, with Matt beside him, until that 
small comrade's ambition gave out and 
he fell asleep in his high chair. Beck 
and his wife, with one excuse after 
another, came in afterward and talked 
until bed-time, finding Galbraith, as 
Peggy reported, " the quietest man she 
knowed, but with a laugh that was 
heartenin' when it broke out. And as 
curous to hear our talk of how people 



lived hyah as if he'd been blind and deaf 
all his days." 

Galbraith, going up to his room, found 
white walls, a white bed and a crackling 
fire. He put away his treasures of ore 
and coals on the mantel-shelf with a 
proud sense of possession, and sat look- 
ing into the fire a long time. It seemed 
to him as if in this pure little closet, 
th h nest people, he was 
la h d and h d sailed a long way on 
h w I f 1 g the miserable shore 

far b h d. It was a new world in 
h h h f d I mself — one to which 
P gsy g' t "^ guess he had long 
b d f d bl nd. Decent, simple, 
k dly Tl id Manasquan air was 
1 t h agai Then the hobby of 
I lif ppermost in the man's 

m d th f f two or three children 

h h d d g his confinement came 

b f h m th } always did now when 
h wa al b t this time only fo make 
th bl d q k and his eye flash. 

1 11 tl little ones a chance," 

h m tt d It is not so hard as I 
th ht lea myself and them of that 
filth f h II 

It d d t m hard to him, as he 
d d and I y down to sleep, to 
m k anyth h pleased of them and 
f hm If Galbr^th's narrow brain 
Id h U g e birth to any imper- 
I h m t philanthropy. It was 
t I f h m nity that made him a 

f m b t mple love of children, 
d I b m long ago in the ex- 

t m ty f h p n, to keep back from 
th m tl w If th t had so sorely torn his 
fl h H did not leave himself 
t t tl q tl n either : he meant to 
be cultured, efficient— whatever the best 
man was, up in that better world in which 
he meant to take his part There were 
some dumb words, some vague hunger 
within him, which he had tried to ex- 
press in the poor daubs of pictures which 
lay under his pillow. He touched them 
tenderly. He believed that even yet he 
should find language through them. 

Most of all, he thought he would like 
to go back to Manasquan some day, and 
that the people there should know him 
to be innocent, and be friendly with him. 
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as they once were. But that could never 
be. Never. There was no way on 
earth of clearing himself of that stain. 

All of Galbraith's ambitions and plans 
were as yet bloodless and colorless com- 
pared to those of ordinary young men. 
Of money, because of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his life, he did not know 
the power. Of women, since he was a 
boy he had seen only those who were 
harder and coarser than men. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Paul Dour, going out for a stroll in 
the bright Indian summer morning, saw 
Miss Dundas' horse and her uncle's 
brought up to the gate for them to motmt. 
Itgeneraljychancedthat he was near when 
it was time for Miss Dundas to mount 
Little, plump Gerty Rattlin was going 
through the garden-walks cutting crimson 
seed-vessels from the roses, and wild cot- 
ton-pods for a berry-pot. She generally 
was gathering berries for that pot when 
Paul went out for a stroll. 

He saw her bewitching face peeping at 
him through the bare grape vines, acherry- 
colored web of chenille tied over her dark 
curls ; so he called to her "Red Riding 
Hood," and bade her take care lest she 
meet the wolf in the way ; and then saun- 
tered on more rapidly to the gate, with a 
very unnecessary heat in his cheeks, while 
the heart began to throb under Gerty's 
tight-laced jacket, as she snipped at the 
stems with her scissors. What did he 
mean by that? He must mean something 
by that. Perhaps the wolf was — Love. 
He had such an unusual, poetic way of 
putting things ! The little woman was 
quite willing to meet that wolf in the 
garden. For two weeks she had been 
waiting for his coming, her stupid heart 
in an agony of hope and fear. She was 
calmer this morning. Last night Paul 
had held her little, fet hand in his, and 
offered to tell her fortune, "if there were 
a solitary wrinkle in the soft, rosy thing." 
That meant everything, of course ! She 
did not go to her mother or Rose with the 
story, as she had when John Stokes, in the 



village, so nearly proposed : she laid awake 
all night hugging the words in her heart, 
pressing all the sweetness out of them. 

She went up the hiU for some brown 
pine-cones (you could see the gate from 
the pines). On the path she saw a bit 
of paper in which Dour had wrapped 
some cigars, and picked it up with a 
frightened glance around ; the twist 
was in' it fresh from his iingers, the 
odor was the same which hung about 
his clothes. She held it to her cheek, 
and then, her forehead all red and damp, 
hid it in her bosom. The smell of Kiili- 
kinick was sweeter to her to-day than 
attar of roses. Some day, instead of a 
poor bit of paper, it would be himself 
that would belong to her! 

Then rose the spectre of a Gerty Rat- 
tlin, lean and soured and shabby. That 
old-maid spectre has a malignant power 
over giris of Gerty's stamp. She turned 
from it and followed Dour direct fo the 
garden-gate. She found Honora mounted 
when she came up, and Dour leaning on 
the gate watching her. She wondered, 
with a quick pang, if he noticed the 
satiny cloth in Miss Dundas' green habit, 
or knew the cost of the velvet bat daintily 
set on her brown hair. As for Honora, 
inside of the habit, she was nothing to 
the other girl but a silly child. Paul 
knew, by the tingling of his blood, that 
Gerty and her berry-pot were at hand ; 
but he could not afford to let his blood 
counsel him in this matter. This mo- 
ment of mounting was almost his only 
daily chance of approaching Honora: 
old Mr. Galbraith's quiet, amused glances 
had few terrors to him, compared to the 
fierce old duenna's sarcasms yonder in 
the house. And Gerty, he thought, as 
he cut the final notches in a willow whip 
he was fashioning for Honora— Gerty 
was but a beautiful domestic animal. It 
was an intellectual helpmeet a man of 
his calibre needed. Besides — Madam 
Galbraith, he saw had no mind to make 
a prot^g^ of him ; so if fete put a for- 
tune in his way, he would be a fool not 
to pick it up. And to marry Love and a 
troop of semi-paupers like the Raftlins ! 
He H'as no Issachar to make an ass of 
himself for hfe between two such burdens. 
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All th 1 h p d th p tty 1 ta 
whip H h Id t p S M 

Dundas !t w d wh h f 

the dn il 1 a. t ) 

Th lly h Id I 1. d 1 m as 

anoldvn thmfmh d p- t 
brilliant ) i n m h U d 

to yo M D — th drj d, I m 
We are late, uncle!" nervously pulling 
her rein and cantering off, '-You see I 
was terribly in the way," mysteriously, 
when Mr. Galbraith reached her side 
" Gerty and he were out walking. It is 
very pleasant to watch people in love," 
with a little breath of a sigh. 

" it must be very pleasant to be in 
love such fine weather as this, ' said her 
uncle, gravely, with a quAZZical aide glance 

"Yes, I think so," soberly She 
drew off her glove, but when she took 
the whip in her bare hind, it »at, yet 
warm from contact with Dour's fingers 
She threw it down with a shrug of her 
shoulders, at which her unde smiled He 
always suspected the personal instincts 
of the cool-mannered litfle body to be 
more vehement and strong than a man's. 
Yet, after ali, Honora's antipathy to 
Dour was natural. No man is an in- 
different object to a woman who never 
has loved. Until the needle finds the 
pole, it sways to and fro, attracted and 
repulsed, with many a pang. 

They made a pretty picture riding 
through the woods in alternate light and 
shadow. Paul Dour looked after them. 
It was, after all -^ i r f i e T 
efforts at galla t y w th M D d 
were safely ov f fh d y H j k 
his elaborated t, h d 1 cat 11 
fiiU of college 1 ed f 11 

her brain lik P k fu y 1 ft 
muddy clay. Th wi. p 

But wisdom c 1 d h m t p 

An heiress wh d d t k w 1 1 

in the market as m tl t, 1 1 

be found twi hf H p t 



■rof s 



to Gerty. B f h p k t 

however, had th d 11 tr^ in 1 < 

armed with 1 b t w p S 

held up her b rr mod tlj bl h 
there was an j m I h 



p b b f t bl> p th t t 

D dthwd mtlgm 

btt Idf dt-u- th y 
It w Id b bntal t t p h 

1 rr H Id Ik tl the 

1 ly 1 ttl th g b k t th h 

It f th d J h 1 d 

f)arti m t b k t t h 

earth a farewell embrace, fiill of the pas- 
sion and pathos of remembrance. The 
dead leaves crisped drearily beneath their 
feet.the shadows of the branches flickered 
on her drooping head, the soft curls, the 
wet pink cheeks. He did not walk with 
her to the house. There was a quiet lane 
over which the arching trees met, shading 
the path even where the leaves were 
gone Dour touched her arm and led 
her into it. Some power stronger than 
wisdom was at work with him, putting 
the heiress in her true light as a weari- 
some prig, converting the world into a 
triumphal throne, on which he, Paul Dour, 
sat regnant in this rare, dreamful day 
alone, with one worshiper at his feet. 
Then some nobler impulse rose and 
slowly mastered hlra. What could God 
give hira on this golden morning so 
good as this loving woman ? He leaned 
over her, his eyes upon her face. The 
woody scent of the berries came up to 
Gerty; the lane was long: she could 
almost feel his breath on her cheek. 
Through all the years that went before 
or came after, that hour on the Indian 
summer morning stood out alone for ever 
in Gerty's shallow life. 

Tl y ime tc a little gate over which 

woodb h d climbed. It hung from 
th tr 11 w n a black, tangled web, 
fin g th e; 1 like a luscious bit of 

1 h tt g her out from the world. 

N w G rty was one of those pulpy, 
d mpl p k tinted girls whom even 
w m 1 k t kiss and fondle, as they 
d b b It was not the philosopher 

P 1 D th t tooped over her breath- 
1 1 1 k h r hand. It was a better 

pe h p nside of that educated 
p a,, h philosopher knew the 

t f mam ge, now-a-days, to the 
p f p nd of butter ; all hia 

po k 1 ttoned against it. 

Y loi k w as you did the day 1 
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first saw you, with your hair blown about 
your fece. I thought Love himself must 
have just such an arch, coaxing sraile. 
Whom did you love then, Gerty ?" 

" Father and mother and Tony and 
Rosy." Gerty called off the roll of the 
Rattlins with an unsteady whisper, John 
Stokes suggesting himself secretly to her, 
but being rejected with scorn. 

"And now, Gerty— now?" shutting 
his lips hard as he waited for her an- 

She turned her big, deer-like eyes to 
him, expectant, wistful. "Who should 
i love ?" she said, faintly. Her crim- 
son, dewy lips were near his own ; the 
wind blew a tress of her shining hair 
over his face. There was a moment of 
silence, during which Paul Dour's thin 
features grew very pale. Then he gently 
put down the curl, and, taking out his 
handkerchief, brushed some dust from 
the knees of his best black trowsers. 

" It must be near lunch-time," he said. 
" Rosy will laugh at us if we stand here 
starving all morning." 

When he had escorted her to the door 
he strolled ofi', mentally dapping himself 
on the shoulder. "You're an honorable 
man, Paul Dour!" he said. "Most men 
would have kissed that girl's lips," think- 
ing in his secret soul that he would give 
ten years of his life for the tight to kiss 
them. Gerty ran up to her room, all 
flushed and breathless, and, not finding 
Rosy there, threw herself on the bed and 
sobbed a while, getting up twice to peep 
in the glass, to see how she had looked 
tlirough it all. It was so kind in Honora 
to give her that lovely cherry-colored 
hood \ Then she went into her mother's 
room, and, finding her all askew and be- 
sieged by the children, began to straighten 
her dress and comb her gray hair, stoop- 
ing to kiss it now and then. Some day 
she would be rich and able to dress the 
dear little mother in sUks as rich as Mrs. 
Duffield's ! And the children should 
never know the hard times which she 
and Rosy had felt Never ! Paul was 
the good angel who would carry them 
all through. 

Honora, meanwhile, had dragged her 
nncle about to half the fiirms in the 



neighborhood, as she did whenever he 
was tractable ; sitting in the house, si- 
lently listening to the women discussing 
the last meeting of the Female Mite So- 
ciety, while he gravely inspected pig-pens 
and orchards. He rebelled, finally, when 
Squire Pool's gate dosed behind them. 

"I'm going up to the mountains now," 
solemnly. " My brain has been sub- 
merged in gossip long enough, Honora, 
for sound health, I think the very foun- 
tains of it must have been broken up at 
the last sewing-drcle. You have an in- 
satiable thirst for that thing. Pet. You 
sit dumb, drinking it in as a sponge would 
water. Never a drop oozes back again, 
though. It comforts me to see that," 
with a half-anxious scrutiny of her face. 
Honora was a study of which he never 
grew weary. 

She laughed, blushing uneasily. 
"Where will we ride, uncle?" 

" Up the mountain, if you will. To 
the stone-quarry. Evans has employed 
some new men, whom I should like to 



" I'll 






e with you to the creek, yon- 



Very well." Honora came in first, 
delighted as a child, scarcely noticing 
that the anxious look had not left her 
companion's face when he rode up. She 
went before, after that, singing to her- 
self, stopping to gather ferns from the 
overhanging rocks, calling back to him 
now and then. They were deep in the 
mountains, and the day was far beyond 
noon, when a sullen thunder, echoing 
through the peaks, warned diem that 
the quarry was at hand. 

"I did not know that they were blast- 
ing rock to-day. Ride slowly, Honora, 
until I prevent them from lighting an- 
other fijse," 

She nodded gayly and fell back, patting 
her pony's neck. Mr. Galbraitli drew 
his rein as he passed her, and scanned 
her quickly from head to foot. It was 
a speculative, critical look, as if he were 
about to bring her before some tribunal, 
and wished to judge of the effect which 
she would produce. But Honora saw 
nothing of it. He rode away slowly, 
going round a bend of the n 
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out of ght 

wl il of p 
th 1 ttl pi t 

p th I d 



Sh grew tired, after a 

h pony to and fro on 

wh he had left her, 

p t a dusky, half-worn 

tl forest of gloomy 

oak Wl w n an resist a n js 

t nou unknown d 

Majbe t a p I which the 1 o ts 
of the dead Cherokees have made at n ght 
in their old hunting-grounds wh le the 
palefaces are asleep among the h lis 
thought Honora. " Or ! might find 
Giant Despair in there, or Doubting Cas- 
tle ;" and, smiling to herself, yet with 
her heart beating a little faster, she dis- 
mounted, and, tying her horse to a tree 
threw her skirt over her arm and pushed 
aside the prickly bushes which had 
guarded the entrance to the path The 
forest which she entered extended over 
the most desolate and solitary recesses 
of the mountains. The path but skirte 1 
its edge : the dead leaves of manj j ears 
were heaped on each side in rotten \A 
low masses ag^nst the rocks. She made 
her way through the gray-bearded trunks 
of the gigantic oaks and white-ash thit 
frowned and nodded above, holdi 1 

emn converse together up in the sunl ht, 
as they had done for centuries H 
human voice or human steps m d 
more bruit in their slow, incomp h 
sible life than the worm sliding 
their roots. Honora was always str I 
oppressed by the meanings of the d ml 
world about her. She hurried n t 

from the vast solitude and twih 1 1 t 
find the open day. The very s lit 
seemed to have lost its every-day 1 e 
fulness, and to belong to a world wh n 
the earth and the sea and the skj h Id 
council together as the ages pas d. 
The little girl shrank within hers If n 
the silence. She was dwarfed into m 
thing miserably small and shallow ! 
thought suddenly, she knew not why f 
her crochet, of her whole paltry, d d 
ling life. Coming out from the path f 
she dared not follow it farther, she stood 
suddenly on a ledge of tlie precipice. 
There was a silence tliat might be felt. 
Was it here that these eternal hills held 
hid their secret ? Down at her feet a 
wide chasm opened out to the distant 



horizon, a sluggish, chocolate-colored 
stream dragging through it, shining with 
a dull lustre in the sun. On either side 
the sky rested on the round, clayey moun- 
tain-tops, while a strong wind drove the 
a k of torn, dun-colored clouds perpet- 
ually to the west. The mountain-sides 
had b en lately drained by tempests ; 
nea he masses of forest trees had been 
w en hed out and fallen together, leaving 
great dripping wounds in the leaden 
hale farther off rose the ledges of the 
Old Red sandstone, streaked as with veins 
of blood, and uncovered to the day but for 
the black creepers that draped and waved 
over the whole mountain's side. Beyond 
nas the limestone rock — a white, wan, 
imphcable ran pirt, lost in the far dis- 
tance bamng out the outer world. 

Honora turned her back on it all. 

Diy unto day uttereth speech," she 

thought humblj 'but not for such as I." 

The sun shone pleasantly on the deep 
grass under her feet. The ledge was 
wide and sheltered, and there, curled 
up by the rock sat a boy watching her — 
a queer quick-eyed little fellow, his 
1 th cut like a man's. Honora went 
p t him quickly and took his hand. 
If 1 too had been a child, one would 
h pected that she was afraid. 

I n very glad to see you," she 

d with a nervous laugh. " I'm very 
gl d It is Matt, isn't it, from the In- 
d n Q een ? How did you come here, 
M tt? 

P k-a-back. I comes every day. 
Id t know you, though." 

W 11, that doesn't matter. You'd 
Ik m if you did. What have you 

d y ur hat there ?" 

She at down on a boulder beside 
h m he spoke, glancing uneasily into 
th w ds. She was sure her uncle 
w uld t How, and, to tell the truth, she 
h d n t courage to go back into the 
f,l tlj wilderness, "What have you 
h d tl , Matt ?" 

Matt gravely took up his little hat, 
and a six-inch handkerchief spread out 
careflilly beneath it, and revealed a heap 
of bits of yellow ivory, shells and flakes 
of shale, Honora gathered up a hand- 
ful eagerly. 
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"What are they, child? Did you 
gather them ? You are an uncanny little 
body to find such things in the moun- 
tdns. There's writing on them !" hold- 
ing the shale close to her eyes. 

"He'll read it for you," said Matt, 
composedly. 

"Who'll read it? It was the dead 
Indians who left this letter, 1 think." 

" Did they ?" said Matt, to some one 
behind her, and Honora, turning, saw a 
tall, powerfully-built man standing on 
the edge of tlie wildernes m wh h 
she had just escaped. 

"No; I do not think dea 

dians wrote it," he sdd, q tl h 

as if continuing some 
dropped an hour before. h 

print of a fern-leaf that gr w gr 
many centuries before ther h 

men or living animals on t n 

Will you let me look at it ? 

As he turned it over h p 
Honora ventured to take 
survey of him. He was h d 
workman's gray trowsers and b h 

brawny arms and throat ba a hamm 
stuck in his belt ; his mot w d 

powerful ; his looks and d w 
thoughtful, as one unused to talk with 
men. Since she was a child Honora 
had been reading the countenances of 
men and women with the hungry, un- 
failing instinct of a hound. It was her 
one knowledge. But this man's fece 
called to her to halt, to show her own 
countersign. Yet he did not look at or 
seem to regard her: she had ample time 
to find what secret meaning she could 
in the heavy forehead, the simple, steady 
eyes, the benignant mouth, while he 
stood silent holding the fossil to the 
lighL 

While he stood silent, the man, Dal- 
las, was waiting for her to read him. 
The moment he came out from the 
woods, though her back was toward 
him, he remembered her. While he 
was answering her, in his cool, lethargic 
tone, he remembered how she had put 
her hand once in his, and said, " I believe 
in you." In his hand. He was a con- 
vict then. Now he had begun his new 
life ; he had gone up on the level where 



85 

she stood. He had spoken to her, and 
then waited to find If she would remem- 
ber his voice. What was she to him ? 
Why need he, as he turned over the 
poor bit of shale, grow sick at heart as 
never before lest she should recognize 
him ? He had seen a puzzled glimmer 
of recollection on her face when he first 
spoke, but it was gone when he looked 
up keenly at her, havii^ wdted long 
enough for her to identify him. 

" I can show you a letter which the 
d di d, 

tl p 

Wh h was h g h h d ps 

hgndg hdddg 



d g h 

d p Tnd b w 



b H d 

whole hte cooUj m the last two weeks . 
there was no way while he lived of prov- 
ing his innocence of that crime of Lad- 
doun's for which he had suffered the 
penalty, and he had come to regard it 
as he might a leprous taint which chance 
had left on him, and which no virtue or 
effort of his own would affect. It was 
the unrighteous, damned spot that would 

It would be but natural and right if 
the old man would bid him begone from 
the girl's presence. Again he waited in 

But Mr. Galbraith returned his bow 
courteously, giving him only the indiffer- 
ent, civil scrutiny which he would bestow 
on any stranger. When Dallas spoke, 
too, there was no interest beyond kindly 
attention in his manner of listening. 

" I thank you for your care of Miss 
Dundas," he s^d, witii his formal, oid- 
school air. 

At that Dallas came a step closer to 
them. An iron band seemed lifted from 
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his heart for ever at that 
dark blue eyes resting on their feces 
without constraint, filled with a cordial 
light new to them. He was coming to 
his own "ilowlv but when the time came 
they w u d n m. 



Wh 



P e, n 



his us al q 
show h 


II '■ I was going to 
Miss Dundas. I 


helped o 
and I found it 


m und by the head- 

k onder yesterday, 

on the altar in the mid- 



die." 

He handed Honora the stone, on which 
were cut two or three hieroglyphics; her 
imcle bent curiously over her shoulder. 

" I am ashamed to say how ignorant 
I am in such matters. You think this 
was deposited there by the Cherokees ? 
Their hunting-grounds extended so far 
north, I believe. Or there was an ear- 
lier tribe— the Mannahoacs : am I right ?" 

Dallas hesitated. "I believe," he 
s^d, modestly, "it is supposed that the 
race who erected the river mounds were 
extinct before any known tribes of In- 
dians hunted here. I found bits of ivory 
with the stone, which do not belong to 
this country." 

" What nation were they, then ?" 

" I never heard the name. 1 do not 
know what people would have been likely 
to cross the sea so early. I know noth- 
ing of history," with a humiliated look. 

"it is less shamefLi! to be ignorant of 
the histories of old nations than of the 
wonders which lie under our feet, to 
which I plead guilty," said Mr. Gal- 
braith. "Now, you, I presume, have 
made Indian antiquities a study ?" 

" No ; only as they came in my wav 
I have been grubbing and rootmg al 
ways," with a light-hearted laugh I 
have lived among plants and earths I 
mean, when I could choose my life a 
sudden shadow crossing bis face As 
for study, when I found a 1 ne m a book 
that helped me t never forg- 1 it, of course. 
But I had very few books." 

If he spoke from any morbid fear that 
they would overrate him and think him 
an educated man, it was unnoticed by 
Mr. Galbraith, who was intent upon the 
stone. " I have been told that in the 



heart of those mounds was generally 
deposited, about one skeleton, a liver- 
colored dust — the ashes of burned bodies 
sacrificed at the chief's death. Did you 
find it there ?" 

Galbraith nodded, with a quick glance 
at Honora. 

"You did not tell me that?" she said. 

" 1 could not speak of death to you. 
I do not know why," he answered, 
gravely. 

"Will you allow me to look at your 
fossils ?" asked her uncle, going over to 
Matt and sitting down beside him, leav- 
ing them standing alone together. 

Honora had laid down the lettered 
stone, and stood looking at the light 
fern-stamp on the shale. It seemed to 
belong to that awful world of dumb trees 
and mountains and the eternal silent mo- 
tions in the sky: it was a message from 
long-ago ages coming to her direct, into 
her commonplace, every-day life. Noth- 
ing like this had ever touched her before, 
neither from books nor men. She looked 
up at Dallas, whose eyes were fixed in- 
tently on her face. 

"Where did you find this?" 

" On the other side of the n 
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th t th 



are forgott th m Tl y w only 

so much 1 ) d gr 

Galbraith smiled. But there was no 
smile on Honora's awed fece. 

"And this little leaf grew before God 
made man .'" touching it reverently with 
her finger. "And you can read the his- 
tory of the Creation written on the rocks 
as I would in the Bible ?" 

" It is written more pldnly here than 
elsewhere," said Dallas, with more than 
his usual effort, "There is a coal basin 
beginning here and ending in Alabama, 
and down its sides there are marks of 
the last drainage of that great deep which 
covered the earth before the light was. 
I had read of it before, I am trying to 
spell it out for myself now. Sometimes 
it is as plain, even to me, as the ebbings 
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lab 
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"You are trying lo spell i — ^ 
She looked up at him stead !y m t, 
then her eyes fell Her mi d 11 d 

with vague thoughts of the rar y 
bsred time when " the even d h 

morning were the first da) and h 
earth came forth for ever f dark 

oess, written over with th ds f 

its past life. And this poor 
had taught himself to spell d 

out \ Now, Honora had t d d 

books on Geology, and doz d h m 

many a time. But the hear d y 

of the mountains was different from a 
printed page. And this man who seem 
ed to her strangely akin to Nature and 
offered himself to her as its mterpreter 
took a sudden place in her heated lancj 
apart from all other men. 

All women are alike : Rosj Rattl n 
making a Melancthon to herself out of 
the first divinity student who is civil 
to her, or ignorant Honora, her clear 
thoughtful face and luminous ej es don n 
cast before Dallas, with h s gray ^ihirt 
and few odd bits of knowledge Th s 
workman, she thought, full of si nple 
gravity and unconscious power was fit 
to Uve on the hills and read the tesi mo ij 
of the rocks. Something in th s fash on 
must have looked and spoken when the 
world was young, those ' mighty men 
that were of old— men of renown 

She looked up and found igain his 
eyes intent on her own. The blood 
rushed to her face as though he had 
read her thoughts. 

Her uncle rose suddenly. "You have 
been very successful. How do yon find 
time to make your researches ? You 
have been working for the last two weeks 
with Evans, I think ?" 

"During part of the day only. That 
is for money," smiling. "This is my 

"That is true. Come, Miss Dundas, 
it grows late. We have to thank you 
for much pleasure, sir," bowing formally 
and turning toward the forest. Honora 
hesitated. Was that all ? Was she to 
mount her horse and ride home to sup- 
per just as on other days ? As if this 
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Id h 



f 1 h mj 

ly h Id d 

ra 1 h y ba k 
If h h ? 

h k f d h ar h 

1 1, dr dfhl rj f 1 
d ! g ? Sh ood 1 ly i g 
h h hi M Galb h d 

h All h h h gh f h man 
ashh kdfE S 

d d h an Sh 

h dl k d y d 

ar h h y h dk 

any secrets but those ot Nature. When 
she had tied and re-tied her hat, and yet 
neither of the men spoke a word which 
w ould lead to delay, she held out the bit 
of si ale to Dallas. 

It la lery wonderful," she said, "and 
jou were kind to explain it to me. I 
know so litlle." She still looked at the 






t her c 






ingly hoping he would leave it 
with her There was a little drawer of 
keepsakes of which no one knew but 
herself where she would bestow it. 

But downright Dallas took it from 
her as he supposed she meant him to 
do I am glad ! could give you any 
pleasure he said, and turned away to- 
ward Matt. But only to straighten 
that drovsy urchin's head- then he fol- 
lowed Mr Galbraith and Honora into 
the woods bhe could heir his steady 
step coming through the crisp leaves 
behind her dp h d la t, 

just as though h d i k w h h 
wore the wo km grayfl 1 d h 
there was a gr 1 <ailf betw 

them. It i d h w dff" h 

fi-om other m 

He made m pe k 

however, bu Ik d il tl b 
until they 1 d 1 p ea 

where her p j is fas d ood 
too, gravely d wh 1 h 1 

assisted he m t, dbdhm 

good-bye. Dillas b d h m b h 
without a w d d h i h m 

down the st p p h & lb h 

liously lead g h po j \ h h 
were going und h p f h m 
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tain which would shut him out of sight, 
Honora gave a quick glance backward, 
and saw flie gray, powerful figure still 
motionless on the ledge, his face turned 
toward her. As she rode on she puz- 
zled herself in vain. What was the 
meaning of the strange loolc he gave her 
at parting, ditferent from any which had 
ever feUen on her ? There was nothing 
in it which could bring a blush to her 
cheek, yet her blood was stirred as by 
some uncontrollable instinct. What 
could this man ask of her ? It was a 
wistful, questioning look which an exile 
might give when the light of his home 
began to shine upon him far off It 
was as if he claimed his own. 

Mr. Galbraith, meanwhile, had m m 
ed, and they cantered briskly down 
ward the valley. The sun was n 
setting, and a ride of two or three ur 
was yet before them. But Ho n 
usual chatter was silenced ; her uncle s 
efforts at conversation meeting the hope- 
lesslyunansweriag face and monosyllables 
which generally baffled those of Mr. 
Dour Mr Galbraith looked at 1 er at 

W 



messages frorn all the past centuries 
written on them ; suppose he knew the 
secrets of all the herbs and trees, and 



could draw health or death from them. 
That is a life for a man, I think." 

" I did not know you had so complete 
a theory of life made out," dryly. 

"That seems to me a great work fo 
a great man," 

"Honora! Of whom are you think- 
ing ?" 

She started and colored, but did not 
look at him. "Of Colonel Pervis and 
Mr. Dour," she said, innocently, after a 
moment's pause, "and of the way in 
which they waste their lives. It is very 
uncharitable, but you suggested it, unde, 
did you not ?" 



Dalu 



G b 



chamber of peace lighted by the cheerful 
crimson sunset, the moon hanging pure 
and far, a mere ghost of light, in the b'u'J 



and she was actually gone. Tlie sound 
had brought the cordial strength into his 
eyes again. It was noticeable that the 
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dress and wealth which had risen up as 
a barrier between Dallas and his mother 
. themselves to him in 
with Honora. Even to 
Dour's far-off, trained, critical eye, there 
was a singular native freshness in the 
girl which brought to his mind the Ijell 
of a wild flower. To Dallas the wild 
flower was near and real: its perfume 
came home to him as did the silence and 
calm of the mountains — a part of him- 
self. 

What more the casual meeting with 
her had been to him, Dallas was begin- 
ning, perhaps, now that he was left 
alone, to spell out to himself. He sat 
down, leaning against the rock, his hands 
clasped over his head in his old fashion, 
and was quiet a long time. Then he 
got up with a composed, resolute face, 
like a man who saw his way at last 
through a tangled wood. Some sudden 
fancy seemed to strike him, for, with a 
half smile, he went to th f f tl 
gray rock, and taking hi 1 t 1 t d 
chisel from his belt, cut th d t — th 
day of the month and year, dd th 

name nor initials. Then p t th 

tools away he went back t M tt wh 
was stretched on the grou d 1 p 

"Come, old fellow," sad D lias If 
ing hiro, "the day's late, a 1 h 
great deal of work to do — gr t d 1 
of work " 



1 



gr pn 
Cilbra tl wl 



f f M dam 

1 5o Id 1 h n had 
bu o J ars, 

and 1 h d Iih d ngr ga- 

tion by lecturing the rector, on the porch, 
about his drowsy sermon, until both she 
and he were in a passion. 

"The sun is so warm, my dear, that 
I thought you would prefer to walk," 
Mr. Galbraith said, as she came up. "I 
told John to drive on." 

"I'm glad of it Mrs. Duffield rode, 
of course? I believe she thinks it is 
coarse for a young girl to tramp and 
live out of doors, as I do," anxiously. 

"Does she? Yes; she is gone; Miss 
Gerty, too. Mr. Dour watched for yoUj 
iiut changed his mind." 

"And went with Gerty?" with a know- 
ing nod. "That was right." 

They stopped now and then to speak 
to some of the groups of stolid-looking 
men, asserting the day in long-tailed 
t and b d p f shirt-front, 

1 ylj d d m with their 
b k th h ds— b t f mint put 
t m k th pL Then, turning 

f thm dth}tk their way 

d w h h 11 d tl 1 afternoon 
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bo tie pool in a shaded 
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H ra: she did not see 
ke with his eyes, 
wever, he broke the 
H nora," he said, Sud- 
an who has a great 
your theory, coming 
d. He is a geologist 
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Miss Dundas ran her eye slightingly 
over the lean, bewhiskered little man, 
and remarked, coolly, that some people 
made prose out of anything. 

" He is a vety practical, useful fellow — 
Doctor Pritchard," continued the old 
gentleman, "His summer vacation is 
over, and he goes away next week to 
New Mexico." 

"Yes, sir. I don't know what to 
nuke of tliis plant," pulling a weed to 
pieces, impatiendy. "I've been trying 
to study botany lately, and I never can 
tell the stamens from the pistils." 

"No, I suppose not. Pritchard is 
attached to an exploration party sent 
out by government. Something about 
a railroad, 1 believe. But he will report 
on the geology and flora of the country. 
Here he is." 

Miss Dundas, after a shy bow, went 
back to her weed, while Doctor Pritchard 
shook and reshook her uncle's hand. 
He had the empressement of a French 
dancing-master ; besides, he meant to 
go home with them to dine. Mr. Gal- 
braith's wines were famous. 

"Would you, would you, my dear sir," 
in a fervent whisper, "allow me to pre- 
sent a friend to Miss Dundas and your- 
self? The gentleman walking with 
Squire Poole, yonder ; handsome, stout — 
yes. He is most anxious to form your 
acquaintance : one might as well not be 
1 at court abroad, you know. 
Colonel Laddoun, it is. One of 
those clever, generous fellows whom 
everybody knows — ^yes. Met him in 
California — lucky dog there; quite a 
fevorite in San Francisco, Miss Dundas ; 
devoted to the ladies. You've no ob- 

In a few moments they came up to 
Laddoun, and he was presented. He 
was unusually silent, however, to the 
disappointment of his friend ; his oily 
fluency of words and manner seemed 
chilled and stiffened after the first hasty 
glance at the old gentleman's quiet 

"He has Dallas' eyes. Which I never 
could understand — curse him !" was his 
secret thought, as he stepped back by 
Honora, and made one or two heavy 



efforts to fall into an easy c t 

with her. He grew silent ii a m m nt 
however,catchingthedrifl:ofth Do to s 

" I go this week — yes. My stay here 
has been delightful, socially. And your 
country is rich in minerals — unlimited 
wealth under your feet, sir ! An Ali 
Baba's cave, if you but knew the magic 
words to unlock it. By the way, ! am 
taking a young man from here with me 
as assistant One of your neighbors. 
A fellow that I met up in the mountains, 
in the stone-quarry — yes." 

Honora dropped her plant, and, being 
tired, apparently, came a step forward 
and put her hand in her uncle's arm. 

" Evans mentioned the man to me," 
pursued the little man, jerkily adjusting 
his spectacles, " and I fell in afterward 
with him at the opening of a mound up 
on Indian Creek. A remarkable case 
of a one-idea'd man, sir. The only peo- 
ple who amount to anything, by-the-bye. 
This fellow is a born naturalist." 

" My niece and I met him near the 
quarry, I think. I doubt not that it is 
the same person. You remember, Hon- 

" 1 think I do." 

" Do you take him with you as a la- 
borer ?" questioned Mr. Galbraith, po- 
litely continuing the subject which so 
keenly interested his companion. 

"No — as an assistant. In an inferior 
position, of course. But he will rise. 
He will be of more assistance to me than 
a dozen purblind college-bred fellows, 
who have their opinions cut and dried 
for them. This young man has had but 
few opportunities, 1 judge ; only studied 
the A, B, C of science, as I may say. 
But he has the eye of a hawk and a 
marvelous memory. Evans suggested 
to me to take him. I was surprised 
that the fellow had so much discern- 
ment ; surprised — yes." 

" It will be of advantage to him ?" 
asked Mr. Galbr^th. 

" It will be an education such as rarely 
offers itself to any man !" emphatically. 
" I will extend my researches through 
South America, in all probability. We 
may be gone one, two, three years — " 
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" So long ?" said the old man, with a 
quick breath. "I thought the expedition 
would return in the spring ?" 

" I spoke of my ovm plans, sir," loftilj 
" I was about to say that, if this young 
man answers my expectation, I will in- 
duce him to accompany me after I sepa 
rate from the government survey. There 
is something in the boy which has curi- 
ously interested me." 

"It's an old trick of his!" growled 
Laddoun, under his breath, adding, awk- 
wardly, when he saw them look at him, 
" I used to know the man you speak of 
Strangers usually fancied him." 

"Yes, there is something very genial and 
attractive in him," rejoined the Doctor. 

" 1 thought you were a stranger in 
this part of the country. Colonel Lad- 
doun ?" said Mr. Galbraith, looking 
steadily at him. 

L.addoua's portly body moved uncom- 
fortably under the scrutiny of the strange, 
yet familiar eyes. He began to toy wilh 
the heavy chain hanging across his 
waistcoat. "I am a stranger here. 
But I knew Galbrdth when he was a 

The old gentleman's quiet gaze rested 
on him for a moment after he had fin- 
ished speaking, but he made him no 
other reply. 

"Galbraith? 'Pon my word," broke 
in Doctor Pritchard, " I forgot to mention 
that the young man's name was the same 
as yours. It is so common, hereabouts, 
that it did not attract my attention." 

" It is common," said Mr. Galbraith. 
"All branches from the same family tree." 

They had reached a stile where the 
path struck aside to the village. Doctor 
Pritchard stopped and hesitated. 

"Well, Colonel Laddoun, here is our 
road. We must bid our friends good- 
evening, I presume." 

"Good-evenmg, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Galbraith, promptly, Pritchard's visions 
of roast turkey and the Dour wines van- 
ishing into air. " Come to us to-mor- 
row. Doctor. Madam Galbrmth es- 
pecially desires to see you," 

After they were alone he walked more 
slowly, to accommodate his pace to Hon- 
ora, whose step was flagging; it seemed 



10 have lost suddenly its accustomed 
elastic vigor He fancied, too when he 
glanced anxiously down at her, that her 
dark ejes were more uranteUigible than 
usual He did not disturb her, how- 
ever, and it was not until they had 
nearly reathed the house that <ihe spoke, 
stoppingat the very stilewhere Galbraith 
and Lizzy had stood. 

" New Mexico is a long way from 

" Yes, Nora." 

" I suppose Doctor Pritchard and his 
party will never return i" 

"Doctor Pritchard has no tie here, 
you know. He was making an examina- 
tion of the Kanawha Salines, and came 
from there up to the mountains." 

"Yes, I know." She drew a long 
breath after a while. " It is a good 
thing to be able to go out in the world 
to find work and knowledge — to find 
people who would be friends to you if 
you knew them better. It is tiresome — 
tiresome to be a woman, uncle !" 

He put his hand gently on her brown 
hair and stroked it for his only answer. 
The bent head was so dear to him, and, 
do what he would, his hand so weak to 

Laddoun swa^ered smoking along- 
side of the little professor in silence. 
It needed a walk of a quarter of a mile 
and two or three cigars to restore his 
usual complacent tone. Then the bitter 
froth ran off. " I don't fancy your Gal- 
braiths, sir! They're ill-bred— ill-bred ! 
It is always the case with your petty 
country aristocracy ! What the devil 
did the old fellow mean by looking at 
me as if I was a thief? Does he never 
meet a gentleman, that he must scan 
him from head to foot as he would a 
bullock ?" 

"You're too sensitive. Colonel," laugh- 
ed Pritchard. "That hot, Southern blood 
of yours is always too ready to take fire. 
You are a Southerner, aren't you ?" 

" I — I am pro-slavery. To t!ie back- 
bone. But as for your Galbraiths, they 
had better take care how they insult 
George Laddoun, I have a fact or two 
in reserve for them that would make 
them wince to the marrow." 
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" You meaa old James Gal ai er 
A feet in reserve ?" with as 

peer over his spectacles. 

"Ay: this old fellow B 
matter drop : I'll keep mj 
So you're going to make 
that boy up at the quarry 

" No, not precisely, B m 

him in the way to make li 

"So?"careasinghismou ta 
iiilly. "WeU, good-even D 

with a sudden start ; " I h 
raent which I had nearly 

" I wish you had reme 
minutes sooner," thought 
he strode off; " I would no m 

inviUtion to dinner. Wei 
I thought Laddoun and Gal 

were people just suited to ea 

I.addoun, while his com 
on slowly cogitating to t 
stopped at a little farm 
way, " Lend me your 
Billy," he said to a you 
lounged out — one of his bar m 
" I want to reach the Indian be 

fore night-iall ; can slie make it .■•" 

" Yes. You need not ride her hard, 
either, to do it Don't spoil her paces, 
Colonel" 

"Oh, Lord bless you, no! It's not 
this nag's paces that I mean to spoil," 
as he momited and patted the mare's 



k. He rode steadily Uirough 

m tain roads until the afternoon 

ged into dusk and night began 

fall. When he caught sight 

as the little stone inn, its windows 

kl cheerfully far ahead of him, 

ed his horse fiercely, as if, 

ong brooding over his djsap- 

t, his blood was fairly up. 

D Galbraith, walking up and 

ront of the little porch in tlie 

twih listening occasionally to the 

ening gossip of Peggy and the 

ht the first sound of the horse's 

oing down the moimtain side, 

ed out to Matt the fiery sparks 

on the darkness, as any one 

art is full and happy will notice 

lused by a trifle. 

en the black horse and his 

e nearer, Dallas stopped liis 

nter and looked at them in 

Then he went up to tlie 

going up the road," he said 
Peggy : " I do not know when 
I will be back. Good-night," taking 
Matt's hand, thrust through the railing, 
" God bless you, little fellow I" For he 
knew that the Luck which had been 
against him all his Ufe was upon him ai 
last in visible shape, and went to meet 
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CHAPTER XV, 

COLONEL LADDOUN, seeing the 
figure coming toward him from the 
inn, pulled up the mare, and sat slitHy 
erect in the saddle. This fellow should 
stand, like the beggar that he was, at 
his stirrup. This fellow-— whom he had 
taken fiiim the dunghill, and to whom 
family and rank and an estate like a 
principality came and waited until he 
should choose to claim them. Luck 
might be on his side, but he should see 
that Laddoun was still master. 

He swelled, he puffed, he played with 
Bill Thorp's riding-whip as though it 
had been a sceptre, his red lips growing 
redder, and his black eyes arrogant and 
defiant under the thick lids, as he watch- 

d Dall " g nearer. 

Th t Yil ht as distinct enough for 
h m t 1 m clearly. By George ! 

h w p 1 th f llow was ! Five years 

t 1 g pnson-broth and stewed 

h 11 Ad Dallas used to dearly 
1 d q ire meal, and would share 

it with even a nigger ! The boy had hard 
lines to pull, after all ! Laddoun burst 
into a good-humored laugh, his face 
softening as he glanced downward over 
the baggily-clothed figure. Poor Dall ! 
Where had he picked up that coat ? No- 



body with gentlemanly instincts could be 
tricked into making such a guy of him- 
self; but Galbraith was always ready to 
be duped like a child ; and as for dress — 
but, poor devil, it was not his fault if he 
had no fine perceptions. 

He grew uneasy after that as he wait- 
ed. Not with remorse that he himself 
had laid down the hard lines for the 
boy's life, nor with gratitude because the 
lad had put out his hand to save him 
from the gulf into which he had fallen. 
But he did remember, with a sudden 
spasm of the heart under his velvet 
waistcoat, how Dall used to admire his 
fashionable clothes, his bow, his princely 
manner — what a slave the fellow had 
been to him from sheer affection. " He 
loved me like a dog— Dallas. And he 
never made me ridiculous trying to copy 
me, either, like that idiot, IVIcGill I" 

He was within half-a-doien yards of 
him now. It was the same old Dall ! 
The steady, loping gait; mouth and nose 
still too big for the man's face as they 
had been for tlie boy's : the same inscru- 
table expression. A thousand remem- 
brances swarmed up unbidden at the 
sight of him — of the journeys, the fiin, 
the scrapes they had shared in the long, 
every-day life together: of Lizzy, who had 
been fond of the boy. Laddoun's face 
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kindled into that affectionate, generous 
glow which his admirers so well knew. 
He got down with a certain hesitation 
from his horse, holding one hand out while 
the other rested on the saddle, as Gal- 
braith came swifriy toward him. He 
stopped short, a.nd they stood for a mo- 
ment silent in the twilight, intently re- 
garding each other. 

Laddoun broke into a loud, uncertain 
laugh: "Why, Dallas, old fellow! I— 
I'm devilish glad to see you! Ton my 
soul I am. It makes me feel like a 
woman. Shake hands?" 

Galbraith glanced from the florid, ex- 
cited face down to the &t, outstretched 
hand, but made no other reply. 

"Youdon'tmeantobluffmeoff? As 
you please; George Laddoun never offers 
his hand twice," drawing back haughtily. 
He could not comprehend the silence of 
the other man, nor the tense compres- 
sion about his nostrils and jaws. Was 
he afraid ? Or did he mean mischief? 

" Now, Dallas, you're keepii^ malice," 
he broke out, frankly. "There's nothing 
of that in me I've got no account of 
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sex." He felt, as h ra d er this 
uneasily, that his hold had slipped from 
the lad, never to be regained : his old 
dupe stood farther outside and apart from 



him than any other man, and the know- 
ledge cost Laddoun, who was everybody's 
friend, a sentimental, unaffected pang, 
He hesitated, then cried impetuously: 

" Come, Galbraith, there's my hand. 
Friend or enemy, as you choose. You 

" Yes, I know you, Geoi^e Laddoun. 
But keep back. Don't touch me," draw- 
ing back as the other approached, his 
hands clasped tightly behind him, 

Laddoun was startled out of his per- 
petual applause and patting of himself: 
he took a quick, keen survey of Gal- 
br^th. There was a sudden qualm of 
fear in his soggy, dull heart — something 
in the face before him reminded him that 
the man had had five years of solitude 
in which "to think it over." 

The road was narrow and ran along 
the edge of a precipice. Galbraith was 
the more athletic and better built of the 
two. He had not spoken a word of the 
wrong done to him ; and that looked 
dangerous. 

" If 1 thrust my friendship on him, it 
will let loose the devil that he's trying 
1 Id d vn h CI 1 J d d 
dlj h p Ij d 
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Up on the mare's back, he looked about 
at the darkening twilight and down at 
the pale, controlled face of the man lean- 
ing back against the rocks, as from a van- 
tage-ground of safety. It was but a 
boy's credulous face after all — never 
would be anything else : there was not 
a line of shrewdne If fid nee 

Laddoun pressed 11 1 to- 
ward him. "Keep b k fr j eh? 
It's on the cards," 1 If 1 h yes, 
speculatively, "wh il II y or 
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not to shift for yourself Galbraith. I 
can make or unmake you as I please," 
measuring his words deliberately. " I 
can bring you in heir of this very land 
you stand on, or I can speak a word t)iat 
would cause your own motlier to cast 
you off. You've marked out a straight 
road for yourself? Very well! Do you 
think Pritchard would take you as his 
companion if I choose to tell hira what 
you are ? Do you think that stupid 
Beck and h.is wife would keep you un- 
der their roof — let their boy go wander- 
ing about with a jail-bird ? You cannot 
wash yourself clear of that." 

He wailed for an answer, but Galbraith 
was motionless. At the mention of the 
child he had only clasped fiis hands more 
closely behind him, the fingers strained 
until they were bloodless, and, turning 
from Laddoun, fixed his eyes steadily 
on the ground. 

The fellow was insensate as a stone ! 

"I hold you and your fate there, sir — 
there !" cried Laddoun, loudly, holding 
out his soft, Ofven hand and patting it 
with his forefinger. "You may scheme 
and work to build yourself up as you 
please. But if you throw off George Lad- 
doun like a pauper and scoff at his friend- 
ship, it will cost me no more than the dos- 
ing of my palm to crush you like a worm." 

Galbraith made a sudden step forward. 
Standing in front of the horse's breast, 
he grasped the bridle. Whatever con- 
trol he had held over himself was gone : 
his fece was set and his eyes shone like 
those of a wild beast. But his voice 
was curiously quiet ; 

"I never mean to punish you for what 
you did to me. I let that go. But I 
am going to lead a new life. It is in ray 
own hands, and I warn you that it will 
be safer not to stand in my way." 

" I'd have been your friend, if you had 
chosen," sullenly. "You're the first man 
that ever chose George Laddoun as an 
enemy. You never can shake me off now. 
I'll show you to-morrow what your new 
life is worth." 

Galbraith pressed closer on him. 
" Then I'll be free of you !" he said, 
slowly. "I am a better man than you. 
1 count it no more crime to put you out 



of my way than a snake that bit me. 
Look out, Laddoun !" 

His sudden onslaught wrenched a half 
whine, half cry from the Colonel : he grew 
deadly pale as,he wheeled his horse about, 
throwing Galbraith on the ground. "The 
boy is mad," urging the powerful beast 
full on him. " I could ride you down 
like a dog. And I am armed. Stand 
back ] Stand back, I say !" He brought 
down the revolver, covering Galbraith 's 
breast 

Dallas stood one instant, watchful as 
a panther. " If you've a pistol, you are 
even with me," he muttered, and made 
the spring. Catching the bridle close 
by the horse's nostrils, he draped her 
by sheer strength across the road to the 
edge of the precipice and held her there. 
The brute's terrible cry and Laddoun's 
yell rose together: her pawing hind-hoofs 
struck the pebbles down into the chasm. 
In that moment Laddoun, leaning for- 
ward, uncocked his pistol and threw it 
on the ground. 

" I'd not kill you, Dallas !" he gasped, 

Galbraith glanced at the pistol lying 
at his feet, and up at the mare and her 
rider, the insanity going out of his eyes, 
like a man from whom a physical spasm 
is passing. He pulled tlie horse up on 
level ground again with ditficulty, for the 
strength given by his fury was gone, and 
held it steady until the Colonel, trem- 
bling and sopping the sweat from his 
face, had slowly alighted and crept across 
the road to where the pistol lay. Gal- 
braith did not heed him : he stood me- 
chanically stroking down the shivering, 
terrified animal 

"1 am the worse devil of the two. 
There's not been a day for years when 
I would not have been glad to see him 
dead. And he — spared my life — spared 

Laddoun picked up the pistol and 
brushed it on his sleeve with an odd 
chuckle. 

" Say, Dallas, come to j^urself, hey ? 
Now, I meant you nothing but good, as 
you might have known. I'll hold no 
grudge against you for this bout, boy. 
Nobody can say George Laddoun keeps 
malice ;" and he held oul his hand to the 
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man who had tried a moment ago to 
murder him, witli a frank smile. 

But Dallas shook his head. I m 
no hypocrite. You're no friend of 
mine, Laddoun. No. You never shall 
be." 

The Colonel took off his hat and push 
ed his hair back, doubtfully. The boy, 
like most half-witted people, was obsti 
nate as a mule — hard to manage. Wu, 
the game worth the chase ? He hid i 
half mind to mount, and, washing his 
hands of the whole matter, start back to 
California in the morning. But then he 
glanced up at the mountains, rich m 
minerals, down at the broad river, through 
the grazing valley. It was the estate of 
s prince ; some day to settle down as per 
petual prime minister to the ruler of it 
would be no ill ending to his vagabondage. 
It was worth another trial, at any rate. 

" Let us talk the matter over quietly, Dal- 
las," he said, earnestly. " Look at it coolly. 
Yoii are beginning your career: circum- 
stances have so chanced that you have 
singularly little knowledge of the world, 
whUe few men have had my opportunity 
for mastering its ways to success. I 
offer you my help out of sheer regard 
for old friendship, and it seems to me 
you are but a headstrong, hot-headed 
fool to put it from you. That's how I 
look at the thing. You may have an- 
other view of the subject." He took 
out a dgar, and, striking a match across 
his boot, lighted it. 

Galbraith, who had patted and soothed 
the mare into quiet, handed the bridle 
back to him. " I have no confidences 
to make to you. I am going with Doc- 
tor Pritchard as you know, no doubt. 
It vould 1 e v e n jou not to interfere 
w th me I acted I ke a beast to-night, 
and I maj do agam I haven't the 
cont o! ot n yself Uiat you have — that 
an) man has I suppose." He turned 
away ab p 1> o o down the hill, with 
no wo d o leave t k ng 

There had been a bitter, humiliated 
tone in his voice, which, Laddoun felt, 
came from some depth in the man's na- 
ture which he could not sound. He 
watched him as he went slowly down 
the hill with the amused admiration 
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which he might give 



I bull-headed, 



Now that fellow," he thought, as he 
cnticall} bit the end of his cigar, "knows 
that I did the job for which he was pun- 
ished yet he never blew on me, nor even 
taunted me with it to-night. He's too 
cursedly proud. Turns his broad back 
on me now, not caring to think what a 
target it is if I chose to put a bullet 
through It! I'll have another tug with 
him I think 1 know how to fetch him 
down Hi ! Galbraith !" Finding that 
he did not turn, he sprang on the horse 
and cantered after him ; but slowly, in 
order to lUow Dallas to almost reach the 
Indian Queen before he joined him. 

Galbraith paid no attention to the 
horse s tramp behind him : an utter, 
overwhelming sense of defeat seemed to 
shut him out from the world. Not an 
hour ago, walking up and down in the 
twilight, he had been picturing to him- 
self the place which an educated gentle- 
man, strong and kindly, could take in life 
—a follower of One whom Dallas, with 
the reverence of a child or a savage, 
never named aloud : thinking of this ideal 
hero, vaguely and in strange connections ; 
with miserable, vicious httle children, and 
with a pure young girl: wondering what 
chance there would be for him in this 
expedition with Pritchard to train him- 
self into the likeness of such an one. 
This was but an hour ago ; now, his hands 
would be stoned with murder but for the 
manliness of George Laddoun: no brute 
could have wallowed in more besotted 
depth of blind passion than ho had done 
to-night. He had gone to find the some- 
thing that had always been against him 
in Laddoun yonder, and the stronger, 
viler foe in his own breast had risen and 
dragged him down. When the Colonei 
rode up beside him again he glanced at 
him indifferently, as if he and his malice 
were almost forgotten. 

"I. — I have had along ride, Galbraith," 
said Laddoun, with well-acted hesitation, 
"and — well, to be honest, I'm hungry. 
I suppose your landlady can give me a 
bite of supper ?" 

Dallas' color rose, and he quickened 
his steps without looking up. "You'll 
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"With pleasure, my boy!" heartily. 
" You were always a hospitable fellow. 
The old times have come back, eh ?" 

Dallas made no answer: but presently 
as he walked he loosened his cravat as 
though straitened for breath. They 
went down the road in silence, Laddoun 
tranquilly puffing at his cigar, a twinkle 
of amusement in his black eyes, 

" Say, GalbrMth ! Ton my soul it's 
too good a joke to keep !" he broke out 
at last " I sold you, out and out, up 
on the hill yonder. I know you so well, 
you see. When I threw down the pistol 
at your feet, it wa'n't loaded ! Lord !" 
with a hearty laugh, " I'd have made 
another use of it if it had been. Though 
I'd be sorry to hurt a hair of your head, 
Dall. But you didn't suspect me, eh ?" 

" No, I did not suspect you," calmly, 
and with no sign of surprise or irritation. 

"Well, your skull was always thick, 
boy. But it was a neat hit to make in 
the very jaws of death, as one might 
say," caressing his jetty beard for a long 
time afterward, and smiling to himself. 
The matter, on the contrary, seemed to 
pass out of Galbraith's mind at once. 
It mattered nothing to him what tricks 
Laddoun played on him : it was some 
ghastly power tugging at his heart with- 
m with wh ch he wrestled in silence. 

Hillo here we are," caUed the Colo- 
nel pull Uj, up before the porch and 
alight ng And this is Mrs. Beck, eh ?" 
takmg his hat quite off as he went up 
the steps My friend Mr. Galbraith 
has prom aed me that you will give me a 
morsel ot supper, madam. Pie, bread 
and cheese anything you have. A slice 
of Sund'n s roast goose, say." 

"We kad a goose for dinner," said 
Pe^y, getting up m quite a flutter. 
" How could you guess that now, Mr.— ?" 

" Laddoun. Colonel Laddoun, This 
is your boy ?" drawing Matt up to his 
knee, for he had entered the little living- 
room, and already seemed to pre-empt 
and fill it. But Malt pulled away, and 
went out whining to Dallas, who, after a 
few words to Mrs. Beck, paced slowly 



up and down the porcL The child 
took his hand, and looked up in his face, 
but Dallas avoided his eye, 

~t needed only a few moments for 

_gy to spread an appetizing cold supper 
before the Colonel from the shelves of 
her clean little pantry, chattering, as she 
went in and out, of Dallas and the 
victuals alternately, while Laddoun lis- 
tened, with a smUe on his red lips under 
the moustache; but there was no smile 
in the keen, black eyes fixed on Gal- 
braith, who, as yet, had made no motion 
to join him at the table. He knew Dal- 
las had an Arab sense of hospitality ; if 
he broke bread with him, he had ceased 
to count him as an enemy. But Lad- 
doun made no effort to bring him in; it 
was a good test to show how they stood 
toward each other. 

When the supper was ready, therefore, 
he ate of it alone, though every mouth- 
fid choked him, feeling like a dog to 
whom a bone had been thrown in 
charity, Dallas came to the door as he 
pushed his ch^r hack and stood up. 

" Try some of this old Mononpjiela, 
Galbraith.''" eagerly — "to our better un- 
derstanding of each other. Come." 

" I will not drink with you, Laddoun. 
You are no friend to me." 

Laddoun put down the untasted glass 
with a heat on his face which Galbraith's 
attempt at murder had not roused in 

"As you will. You're implacable in a 
way that t caimot understand. It's not in 
my nature, thank God !" He closed the 
door and came up to Dallas, who stood 
leaning on the mantel-shel£ Laddoun 
hesitated and stammered before the 
steady, blue eyes, doubtful how to begin 
his last attack. 

" I thought we could patch up our old 
break over a meal together," he said at 
last. "You used to be the prince of 
good fellows, Dallas. I came here to- 
night with the best intentions toward 
you, as I sdd. 1 have discovered a 
certain matter about you, of which I 
think you are not aware." He paused, 
but Dallas stood silent. 

The Colonel paced slowly up and 
down ; Mrs. Beck, outside, listening to 
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the ponderous tread that shook the little 
house, with the respect due to affabihty 
■when found encased in such superfine 
clothes and chains of Californian gold. 

"It don't matter whether we are 
friends or foes," his sonorous bass voice 
rising into a sort of frank, heroic rhythm. 
" I'll do what I can for you, and then, if 
you say the word, I'll leave you to enjoy 
your good fortune alone. I have dis- 
covered who you are, Galbraith," with a 
melodramatic wave of the hand. 

Dallas nodded, indifferently 

" You see those hills filled w th m n 
eral wealth, the arable slopes the water 
power in those creeks ? po nt ng out 
of the w ndoB and oil ng e words 
like a wee mo und hs tongue 

"You are h e of e ta e DiIIts 

Galbra h an un on as though 

he had de a ed the numph h s own 
"You e he e 

" 1 know qu e J 

Laddoun s opped amaze 

ment liou know A d ou are 

going h P ha d thou putting m 
your claim? Do you mean ne%er to 
take your rightful place ? 

" I do not say that," sa d Dallas hesi 
tating. " I may come back to them wl en 
I am fit for that place. Not unt 1 then 

"When you've washed off the Albanj 
smell, eh ?" with a loud laugh A whiff 
of that would be damnation to your cause 
down in the Galbraith house, I fancy. 
The old fellow and his niece are narrow, 
religious bigots, and the old madam would 
cut off her own right hand if it had touch- 
ed that of a felon's. I know the whole 
parly well," his voice swelling percepti- 
bly. " Pritchard and old James Galbraith 
and I are chums, in fact. He's got a 
capital run of sherry, your grandfather ; 
but I forgot : you don't know much about 
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He waited in vain for any reply. 

"How long will you be gone with 
Pritchard ?" 

" I do not know. One or four years." 

"The devil !" He could not conceal 
his chagrin and anger ; bit his under lip, 
and then whistled, as he walked rapidly 
up and down, to keep himself silent. 
Even one year to a man who crowded 
his life as he did, meant an utter change 
of his base and relations. What was his 
secret hold on Galbraith worth if it was 
to be half a lifetime before he could bring 
his lever to bear? 

Tut, boy ! What folly is this ? I— 
you may be six foot under ground in as 
many months. Why should a young, 
hearty lellow like you thrust off your Luck 
e\en for a day when it comes to force 
^ood fortune on you 1 A year ! You 
w 11 con e back in a year to find your 
grandfather dead, most likely, and tlie 
estate given over to that sober little 
Honora And she," watching him 
ihrewdl}, " the property of some clever 
chap who knows how to pick up a good 
thing when he sees it " 

Dallas raised himself up from the 
loungmg attitude in which he had list- 
ened 'We have ^one fai enough," he 
sa d My mind was made up to go 
with Doctor Pritchard You are wast- 
ing hn e with me 1 shall not alter it." 

Laddoun listened attentively, remain- 
ing thoughtful and silent a moment afler 
Dallas had done speaking, slowly looping 
the tassel-buttons of his overcoat. His 
face suddenly cleared. 

" Well, I throw the matter up. You 
will not take even fortune and a bride, 
if it be my hand that points the way to 
them. I'll bid you good-bye, Galbraith, 
and hope you may have another friend 
as willing and ready when you need him. 
A f m I wiU h 
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□earer and be more akin to me than you 
are to do me harm." 

The Co'onel measured the cool, un- 
demonstrative face and figure before him 
speculatively for a moment ; then he re- 
laxed into his usual good-humored non- 
chalance. " You will neither suffer me 
to be foe nor friend," he said, with a 
laugh. " So be it Good-night And 
good luck, Dallas !" and swinging on his 
glossy beaver with a half-cordial, half- 
mocking bow, he sallied out of the room 
and in a moment 1 d b ght P ^^ 
Beck and Wash b t h ig and 

garrulous. 

Dallas listened to h I ud mu. al 
hearty voice an n g fl g b k 
some parting je t t tl ra f hid 
mounted, and hi 1 f b g 

to ring down the rocky path. It sounded 
to Galbraith like a hateful, unmeaning 
refrain to which the words of his early 
life had been set To-night he found 
that it had lost all power over him — had 
died utterly out of his life; and listening 
to it, a light-liearted sense of boyisli free- 
dom altogether new to him began to 
brighten the world. This bugbear of 
his youth proved, when fairly met, to be 
but a paltry sham ; and then a broad, 
easy road to the best manhood had 
opened itself before him. As for the 
foe within, Dallas did just as we ali do, 
and put it comfortably out of sight. 
Original sin, or taint of the prison, or 
whatever it was, there was a long life 
before him in which to subdue it That 
was an easy matter ! 

What were those words of Laddoun's ? 
" Fortune and a bride ?" 

The usually grave, composed young 
fellow took Matt nervously up on his 
knee, and sat glowering into the red cin- 
ders late into the night, deaf to that small 
man's efforts at conversation, until the 
fire burned out, and Matt, in despair, fell 
asleep and snored like a trumpeter. If 
Doctor Pritchard started during the next 
week, Galbraith must tind some means 
to see his mother again, himself unseen. 
It was this visit which he thought he 
was planning now, fencying a casual 
meeting with her on the road. She 
would not be alone — it was not likely 



she would be alone. Well, and then ? 
Lizzy would have thought her favorite 
an idiot if she had known his wild, in- 
credible fancies that night ; the years — 
the long, beautiful, healthy life from youth 
to far-off death — which he built out of 
that then : the chance that she would 
not be alone. 

Laddoun, meanwhile, rode briskly back 
on the road by which he came. He 
wanted to sleep somewhere near the 
Stnne-post Farm that he could be there 
b g! d ly n the morning. If 

G lb th h t put off his chances 
f } h (La Idoun) would put up 

w th n u h f lly He meant to take 
1 t 11 w d h fortune in hand at 
d w k tl ra as puppets to what 
nd h 1 H would begin the job 

to-morrow : he had no time to lose. 
There was a pig-headed stupidity in 
Dallas and these Western kinsfolk of his 
which would bring the boy's affairs into 
a hopeless muddle unless some man of 
ability would take them up and make 
what profit he could out of them for 
Galbraitii and himself. 

He was in high spirits when he reached 
Thorp's and called Bill out to lake the 
mare. "Not a hair turned, Billy, though 
1 put her to her mettle." 

"You've got urgent business on hand, 
it seems, Colonel.'" 

"I have that'" emphaticallv 'I'm 
going to put a yoimg fellow through in 
a way that 11 astonish the folks m these 
parts. Go ng to see that he gets his 
rights, or I n take the wind out of the 
sails of a certain pirtj that I kno v 1 
hate oppression Bill 

"A young fellow in these parts eh' 
You couldn t g ve names I reckon ? 
rubbing down the mare reflecfivelv 

"Well, no Billj I couldn t But jou 
wait. When George Laddoun's about, 
justice '11 be done. That's my way. 
When any of the boys want a lift down 
in San Francisco, Colonel's the man. I 
don't say it boastfully. It's my nature, 
and I can't help it. Better for me if I 
could." He went off soon after. Thorp 
looking after him almost as much kin- 
dled with admiration for his generosity 
as Laddoun was for it himself. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

There was a bunch of flowers, in a 
little vase, on Madam Galbraith's break- 
fest-table next morning — 'm 
mellia, with a snowy edgi 
Gerty saw it the instant 
Mr. Dour had been dow 11 

last night, and there was 
die truck-garden there, an bo 

was beside Honora's pla H 
on the opposite side of 
lump rose in her throat g 

and the dry tears began 
eyes. Walking home from 
day, Paul had been barel 
and was it any wonder ? 
tivo dresses in which to 
look decent — the blue pophn and red 
merino— ^while Honora had a. costume for 
every fresh humor and whim. Yet Mr. 
Dour thought that she was his own 
soul's true mate : he had said as much 
one day, and quoted Plato about it She 
did not know much about Plato, but she 
did know that she would be glad to be 
his servant, to black his shoes if need 
were ; and if he would make her his wife 
they could live nicely on— well, just next 
to nothing: she was a differeni sort of 
housekeeper from Miss Dundas. The 
poor fellow would never have to go about 
then with unhemmed cravats and ragged 
shirt-cuffs. But there was no hope of 
that! She believed Madam Galbr^th 
had brought him there expressly to 
marrj- Honora, and they had him in their 
toils now ; and as for her, she was grow 
ing old and shabby. There was qu te a 
wrinkle between her eyes lately; ind 
how miserable the ruffte of cotton lace 
looked about her neck beside Honora s 
lovely worked linen chemisettes I 

She could not eat her muffin or chop 
at all, but merely sipped wretchedly at 
her coffee. Mr. Dour sat near her, but 
she would not turn so much as a glance 
toward him. She hoped she knew her 
duty as a woman. Miss Dundas came 
in late, just as her pony-chaise was 
driven in front of the windows. She 
wore a gray dress, edged with fur, and 
carried her little fiir cap and gloves in 
her hand — all delicate and picturesque 



and winning, oddly suiting the dewy, clear 
eyes and fresh, emphatic little face: how 
could one ever make anything out of a 
stiff poplin look like that ? Honora looked 
b I fl m 
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"\ es, down to the village. 

"Alone? Your ponies look mettle- 
some, child." 

" I am going alone." Miss Dundas' 
tones were without doubt cross; the 
flowers had made her heart beat more 
than she chose to perceive. She could 
not shut her eyes any longer to Mr. 
Dour's proceedings. Poor Gerty ! It 
was a shame ! a shame ! And yet what 
must it be to be loved — to love ? 

Whatever might be the ogre or angel 
who made pictures before the young wo- 
man's brain just then, they kept her sit- 
ting at the table alone after every one else 
was gone — eating dry toast mechanically, 
quite unconscious of her pawing ponies, 
and of even Mr. Dour, who had held his 
eyes upon her during the whole course 
of the meal. She passed him, when she 
did ri<ie fi-om her breakfast, with such an 
indifferent nod, that he turned straight 
io the well-known blue dress in an arm- 
chair by the fire. But little Gerty did 
not e^en cod to him: indeed, her big 
ejes pahent and sorrowful as a cow's, 
were so intent on her tatting that she 
did not seem to feel him toudi her arm. 
He turned from her. 

"My poor camellia!" in a half whis- 
per, picking it up from the fender. " It 
went far astray this morning. As the 
heart of its owner," with a deep 

The tatting went all wrong: the curled 
lashes trembled on the chubby cheeks. 
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" No." 

She looked closer at her shuttle : two 
big tears rolled from under the lashes. 
They were too much for Paul Dour. 
*' I meant to give nothing to Miss Dun- 
das. Gerty," bending over her. 



"I a 



; it c 



1 the 



if you gave her all the flowers 
world," said Miss Rattlin, drawing her- 
self suddenly up with the dignity of a 
partridge. <> Why should it ?" 

Paul stared down at her and crumbled 
ihe burned flower into bits. "To be 
sure, why should it ?" he said vacantly, 
and putting on his cap directly afterward, 
he went out to look for quails, followed 
by a saucy laugh from the fireside. He 
was out of temper with himself. What 
did it concern him if this silly little vil- 
lage girl was full of vagaries ? He had 
taken the first honors of his year; he 
had made a pilgrimage to Concord to 
visit Emerson, believing that he stood on 
the foremost ramparts of thought side 
by side with that great seer. Sometimes 
(especially after reading the books of that 
great master) he was conscious of original 
power in his own brain enough to mike 
this whole &II0W country fruitful with 
ideas. And this little jilt treated him as 
though he were apenny whistle, on which 
slie could blow what tune she pleased 
She was nothing to him. 

What the devil did she mean just 
now ? Was it possible she did not care 
for him ? 

" Wliat are you so glum about. Dour?" 
asked Colonel Pervis, who was witb him. 
"A woman, I'll wager," 

"Oh, I've done with women, long 
ago," sourly. "I've outgrown that folly.. 
Nobody ever did understand them since 
the old Serpent when he managed Eve." 
"And even he got the worst of it at 
last— eh ?" 

Gerty, for some reason, was by this 
time quite rosy and radiant over her 
shuttling. She made half-a-dozen puns, 
at which Mrs. Duffield lifted her delicate 
brows in astonishment and smiled fiuntly. 
She grew very caressing to Honora, put 
on her cap for her, and called her a dear 



little thing, patronizingly, at the end of 
every sentence. 

"What a queer dress, you dear little 
thing! Quite Polish, isn't it, though? 
Gentlemen don't Uke anything so pro- 
nounced, I think. Why don't you wear 
blue ? But you can't— I foi^ot Your 
skin won't bear it. I think this is a 
sweet shade in my poplin. ' Tender and 
true,' that's the meaning of the color. 
A gentleman told me so last week." 

" Letters !" called Madam Galbraith, 
taking a black leather bag from a man 
at the door. "Half a dozen for your 
sister, Gertrude. All from young men. 
Tut I tut ! Girls nowadays pass about 
their ideas and feelings at such a rate 
that they must be tolerably well-worn 
coin when a husband comes to get them. 
Here is a letter for Elizabeth, Honora. 
I wish you would take it to her, child. 
And speak to her of that matter," lower- 
ing her voice. "I mil not have her go, 
dje understand? I want io hear no 
more of it. It's sheer temper in Eliza- 
beth And the woman has no home but 
this I know it." 

Honora obeyed quickly, as though the 
errand pleased her. She looked, as she 
went at the big, square yellow envelope, 
with its direction in a man's crabbed 
hani, and the queer, written postmark— 
Manasquan. " It's a love-letter," with 
an authoritative nod. " Maybe she has 
another home than this, after all" Hon- 
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matter ot love to-day as a traveler might 
be about a new country of which his feet 
had just touched the shore. 

" I've something for you, Lizzy," Khe 
cried, tapping at the door of the house- 
keeper's prim little room and going in. 
'< News from a friend. The best friend, 
perhaps," holding it over her head and 
looking archly at Lizzy as she rose 
soberly, brushing the bits of thread from 
her dress before she took the letter and 
looked at it. Surely she blushed ! 

» Sit down, Honora," gravely placing 
a chair. She always treated her like a 
willful child, but Nora spent a large share 
of her time in Lizzy's room, knowing by 
instinct how welcome she was to the 
lonely woman. Honora was the only 
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one in the house who had always treated 
her as an equal 

"It's a letter from Manasquan," she 
said, after she had glanced over if, fold- 
ing it hurriedly. " My old home, you 
know. It's from a friend of mine- 
James Van Zeldt ; or he's an agent, rather, 
I ought to say. I have a little house 
and a lot there, and he rents them for me, 
and twice a year he writes b t th 

" Oh !" with a disapp t d hn 
" Now, I had made up my m d t 
from a lover, Lizzy. Every bodj h 

" He is only an agent, I y 

Honora," without a sm 1 W 

here is his letter. There 
why I should keep Jim's lett t 

if they mattered anything to m t 

ly, pulling it out of her pocket. " Do take 
it, Honora. I wish you to read il." 

" Well, I will then," ensconcing her- 
self comfortably on the low window-seat. 
The room was on the ground floor, and 
the road leading to the door wound past 
the low windows. The sun shone in 
pleasantly through the frosted bushes 
which overgrew the panes, over Honora's 
bent head. Lizzy stood, square and 
sober, facing her, looking beyond her 
down the outside slope. Nora opened 
the letter slowly. 

» I suppose you are thinking of going 
back to Manasquan, Miss Byrne," she 
said, her color rising diffidently. " But 
my aunt bade me tell yiyo. you must not 
say one other word of leaving us. She 
cannot do without you Lizzy and neither 
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hard wrench to part with Honora. She 
was fonder than she knew of the girL 



" But I never would go back to Ma- 
nasquan unless Just to die there," she 
said, solemnly, at whicli Honora looked 
up at her with her liqui;], dark eyes in- 
stantly full of sympathy. She understood 
it all. Poor Lizzy had buried somelliing 
out of her life in the old home for which 
there was no resurrection. 

"You will stay with us, and we won't 
talk f M q an any more," she said, 
& t^ d p rposely a long time 

I g th lope and taking out 

J ™ k d 1 tt r, while Lizzy stood 

I" ' 1 It w not altogether dis- 

"T bl f h to look out Into the 
pl a- t h d think that her life 

1 d b nhce. She might be 

h m ly d d t nd middle-aged, but 
h 1 Quite as much as 

the ideal woman of any novel she had 
ever read. She had acted from the inner 
truth of things to help others. Now, all 
hope for herself here was over — all over. 
She had grown old. She knew "the 
purple glory of the morning faded." 

Since she found she could do nothing 
more for Dallas at the Stone-post Farm, 
she naturally had looked about tlie world 
for a place to which to go. It must 
never be to Manasquan. She had been 
young there and beloved. Her walks 
with Laddoun on the sands in the moon- 
light, with the eternal moan of the sea 
making rhythm for the song in her heart, 
came back to her. Whatever Laddoun 
might be, that was the one gleam of 
poetry in her hfe. No true woman could 
love or be h 
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the living poem in wliich the sea and her 
forsaken home and the music of Lad 
doun's deceiving tongue had 1 A d 

yet- 

" It is a very good letter aid H 
ora, gravely, after a whUe. I th k I 
would like your James Van Z Idt 
than you do." Turning to th fi t p ge, 
she read it again aloud : 

"MaNASQUAN, October 20. 

" Respected Friend : I take the 
.iberty of stating to you, that the House 
is lett: to the same parties as heretofore. 
I remit the rent due. With regard to 
your inquirees as to repairs : I have to 
say there is none needed ; a new Roof 
was put on by some of the Neighbors : 
same as regards a Pump : they desire 
their names not to mentioned : But tliat 
it would be strange if you would wish to 
make payment therfor: they have not 
forgot old times, though they fear greatly 
that jou have so done There s no 
chwes in M-masqian siice I wrote 
last except that one or two is gone 
Aaron Bent and the mother of (Our old 
friend Ueirge She grew feebler tor 
two )ears going up and down the 
beach incessant watching the far ofl 
sads thinking they would bring one of 
her boys We found her Ij ng qu te still 
there one morning the sand blown o\er 
her We have not heard nens of her 
son Geurge s nee jou went awaj lue 
years ago list April h s properU was 
sold out tl en 1 ha\ e thought of isk ng 
)ou if JOU knew of his whereabouts. 
There have been times when 1 thought 
I would ask you to tell me if your rela- 
tions to him had changed ; but I would 
not hurt you, Lizzy, no matter what my 
feelings may be. You ask me about my 
own affairs. They is prosperous. I 
have a comfortable House and Farm. 
I have the best poultry-yard in these 
parts. I find it lonesome at times but 
I am in no mind to marry, any young 
girl hereabouts as you proposed to me 
once, I have no more 10 say except 
that if you are minded to come back 
you'll find them as was friends — friends 
still. Your taking part with that unfor- 
tunate Boy will not set any one against 



you. Least of all, me. But I suppose 
you are among feshionable folk and know 
th W Id. It is a long time since you 
t w y Five years last April. 1 
tl ler if you know how long. I 

tl spect, your friend and well- 
wi h James Van Zeldt." 

I am not so sure as to what you 
would call a love-letter," said Honora, 
meaningly, patting the letter on her 
hand. " But he was a very genuine man 
who wrote that, i think." 

"Oh, Jim is a very honest fellow. 



But— 



i ferm and 



all his be- 



would like 

" It would not differ in any way from 
any small plot about here. Ji 
commonplace,. and so 
longings ;" comparing, as she said 1I, 
little Van Zeldt, his house and poultry- 
yard, with the flood of moonlight on 
tlie great, ebbing tide, and the tender 
grace and glamour of Laddoun's presence 
— a presence which had grown very real 
to Luzy lately, as she had fallen into the 
habit of bringing it before her, after the 
fashion of women, to make more bitter 
the consciousness that her idol had been 
but clay. It came so strongly before 
her now that she scarcely heeded Hon- 
ora as she rose and gave her the letter, 
turning to the little oval mirror on the 
wall to adjust her cap and hair. 

" I am going now, Liizy. I mean to 
drive down to the village." 

" It is a good morning for — What 
is that ?" with a sudden cry. 

" Why, Lizzy !" Honora caught her 
arm. " I heard nothing. Do you see 
ghosts in daylight? What frightened 
you ?" placing her on a chair. 

" I will not sit down. It was a voice 
I have not heard for years." 

"I hear Sam whistling: he is raking 
the leaves from the path. There is no- 
body else there," going to the window. 
"Your letter has pat you en rappi 
with somebody who is gone, as the n 
diums would say, or made you nervoi 
That is it." 

"I could not be deceived!" said IJzzy, 
huskily, straining her eyes across th« 
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field. Her paJe, thick skin was damp 
and iier mouth set firmly. "What shall 
I do if he comes here, Honora? It is 
all over between us— dl over." 

Mrs. DufiieJd's doubt of Lizzy's sanity 
came to Nora's mind, " I do not think 
there was any one there, dear Miss 
Byrne," she said, soothingly. "How- 
ever, I will go and look." 

When she left the room the old mu- 
sical voice rang out again suddenly and 
close al hand. The gardener's mumbling 
tones were heard in reply. Lizzy threw 
up the window, leaning on the sill with 
both hands, and waited. 

" Get fi-om under the horse's feet, fel- 
low !" cried Laddoun, loudly, snapping 
his whip over the horse's ear. " Teil old 
James Galbraith and his wife I want them 
— both of 'em— without loss of time." 

"And who'll I say wants them ?" de- 
liberately, dragging a mass of leaves 
across the road. 

" One that can put you and them to 
the right-about when he chooses," sternly, 
" One that will be met in this house in 
a different sort of fashion a year fi-om 
now, I fancy." 

How princely the sternness and cour- 
age in his voice used to seem to her ! 
She was older now. She only thought that 
he must have been drinking, early as it 
was in the day. The old gardener shuf- 
fled by, grumbling and stopping to rake 
as he went. The horse's slow footfalls 
came nearer on the graveled road beside 
her, so near that Moro, the old house-dog, 
ranlazilybyoutofhisway. Shecouldnot 
draw her breath in al! the cold, fi^sh air. 
There was a moment's silence, and then, 
in the full morning sunshine, Laddoun 
rode up the path. The lover of her 
youth, with no tender glamour of grace 
and youth about him, but overgrown and 
well-to-do; oily and coarse with lowsiac- 
cesses : vulgar chains strung over his 
gaudy waistcoat, and a vulgar leer lun- 
der his thick eyelids. He had set his 
hat on one side, curbed his horse, and 
rode with a sort of triumphant pomp for 
his own delectation, with the bearing 
which he imagined would be that of a 
crown prince entering on possession of 
his kingdom. True, Dallas was the heir, 



but what would Dallas ever be but his 
tool.' He lifted his eyes with a haughty 
indifference. 

Lizzy stood in the low window close 

She was squarer and more sober and 
matter-of-fact than ever. There was the 
very brown stuff dress which she wore 
at Manasquan, and her knitting stuck in 
its sheath. She and Dallas, of ail tlie 
world, alone knew hira to be a forger 
and a villain. 

He put out both hands before him, 
dropping the bridle, breathless and silent 
for a moment. Then he hurled an oath 
at her full of fury, as readily as if he had 
been her husband all these years. 

" Why did you come in my way ? 
What are you here for .'" 

There was no reply. The bright morn- 
ing sunshine fell about them. The crack- 
ling of the twigs under his horse's feet 
sounded loud and jarring in the intense 
silence, and his watch ticked noisily. 

Lizzy put her hands to her throat. 
"Is it Dallas,'" she cried, under her 
breath. "Do you want him? How 
couid you think I would harm you, 
Laddoun! If only for the sake of old 

" Bah !" gathering up the rein with a 
snort of anger and disdain. "What are 
oid times to me ?" 

No matter what his loss might be, 
Laddoun, with men, never lost his tem- 
per when the cards were against him. 
But this was only a woman, and the 
game had been so nearly won ! He ad- 
justed the bridle a moment, controlling 
himself, and then pushing the horse into 
the bushes which separated them, scan- 
ned her from head to foot with a cool, de- 
liberate stare, which took note of, and 
taunted her, as she well understood, with 
every mark of age or homeliness. 

"Old times have no significance to 
me, Lizzy," he sdd. " You forget that 
I have been abroad in the world, and 
seen many other women since then, 
differing from those of Manasquan," 

She drew bad:: the quick change in 
her face made hhn suddenly pause. 

" I liad no wish to remind yon of 
Manasquan, Geor^," she said, with un- 
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natural quietness. " I s^d the ren . . 
farance of it would keep me from doing 
you hann. It has not lost its signifi- 

But there was a different meaning in 
these words, he fancied. A t th t 

and Laddoun secretly cow d b f t 
He thought, too, he unders d h m 
" There is no room here f y and m 
both to work," he said, ar Ij and 
you've been beforehand w th \ 

always had 'capacity,' as th \ k 
say. You've got the wh p-1 and f 
with Dallas now." 

"Dallas is going: he 11 t b 
your \¥ay," she cried. ' Let the boy 
alone, for God's sake, George ! You've 
done him harm enough." 

Laddoun looked at her keenly in 
silence. She was not levying black-mail 
off Galbraith then ? At least not for 
the present. There might yet be time 
to play his last card. 

"You are going to let him start on 
tliis wild-goose chase then ? The more 
fool you. Well, my game is up. So, 
so !" snapping his fingers with a shrug 
which he had caught from the Mexicans, 
his manner always being a thing of 
shreds and patches, gattiering as he 

"Good-bye, Lizzy," lifting his hat and 
fixing his bold, black eyes on her. " It 
was but yesterday Dall and I spoke of 
you. But you've altered. Time tells 
on us all, eh ?" 

She was bending forward, her hands 
resting on the window-sill, steadily look- 
ing into his red, excited face. Laddoun 
moved uneasily. " Do you see that it 
is the same man as your old lover ?" 
with a forced laugh. 

" 1 see that it is the same." 

"Yes, I'm the same old Laddoun. 
Good-bye, Lizzy." But he bowed again, 
and glanced back uncomfortably once or 
twice at the motionless figure as he rode 
away. He thought that he had played 
his hand badly. She might have stood 
his friend. " I fencied the old fire had 
not altogether burned out when she 
looked at me first. But Talleyrand was 
right. She is my enemy now for life. 
I have called her ugly and old." 



CHAPTER XVIf. 

HONORA came back in a few mo- 
ments: "I knew you were mistaken, 
Lizzy. There is no one in sight whom 
y uld p bl} know. There is a 

h down the avenue, a 

t t d d man, whose very 

1 Id rt themselves : 1 think it 

C 1 I Laddoun, whom we met 
J t day m g home from church. 
H — an d ribable contemptuous 
h fi 1 d th entence. "He could 
b tl t y Lizzy," 

N d L zy, " he is nothing to 

"You're dreadfully shaken by that 
letter, poor thing. I did not think you 
had been so nervous. Come out with 
me: the cold air will make you feel as 
if you were fi-eshly bom." 

"No. I'll lie down by the fire, and 
take some tea. That is the remedy for 
aU middle-aged people," glancing with a 
miserable smile over the girl's shoulder 
into the little mirror. 

"Middle-aged, indeed! Why look at 
this," and Honora, with ready tact, pulled 
down Lizzy's beautiful hair, and let the 
black, glossy masses fall about her until 
they touched the floor, "What would I 
not give for it ? Talk of your youth 
being gone while you have that, and your 
smooth, pure skin! If you'd only drink 
less lea, and brood less over the fire, 
your color would come back ; and you 
ought to take care of your looks for the 
sake of — your 'friends and well-wish- 
ers,' " with a meaning twinkle in her 

But Lizzy refused to smile, cowering 
on a stool wretchedly over the fire, paler 
even than before. Honora began to 
draw on her gloves, watching her doubt- 
fully. 

" Elizabeth," she said, with an authori- 
tative nod, measuring her words .'m a 
miniature imitation of Madam Galbraith, 
"there is one sentence in that letter 
about which I think it is my duty to 
speaJ; to you. I believe that I see in it 
llie cause of your troubles. I inferred 
from it that you had allowed yourself to 
become entangled in the fortunes of some 
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desper t Tiara t - — m b d n d 
weetch I 1 k th t— 11 1 !h nk t 
very impru 1 t El b th 

Lizzj t d and I k d up t h 
with a dd ph bl n 

her fa \ w tl b d d 

wretch H f wl m I ti ed 

my life \ -a h m y ur h d in I 
told him } b 1 d h H n II 

not so n f t t Th t h f j ur 
hand c t d f in t h m than tl 
work of many ot my ye 

" Oh, the convict ! I remember," 
growing violently hot and red. " I could 
not help that. Something in the man's 
words carried me out of myself for the 
time. But I draw a line," her slight, 
stately figure rising to its height : the 
training and creed of her whole life start- 
ing up to give fluency and force to the 
words. "It is our duty as Christians 
to hold out a helping hand and to speak 
encouraging words to that class of peo- 
ple, but to consort with them and make 
them companions !— It is to touch pitch 
and to be defiled." 

"You forget your Master's work," 
rising, 'i He made friends of publicans 

" That is a different matter," sharply. 
The little lady, with all her radicalism, 
did not choose that her housekeeper 
should argue with her. " He could not 
be tainted by contact, but a woman like 
me or you, Elizabeth, should keep her- 
self pure and apart. The Church's 
ministers were left to preach His gospel," 
sententiously. "We are to teach it too, 
but more by example than directly: 
surely not by mixing ourselves up with 
the every-day life of vulgar and vile peo- 
ple. I will be very sorry, Liziy, if I 
find you have been drawn into any such 
connection. My uncle and aunt would 
be very sorry," buttoning her gloves de- 
cisively. 

"The convict, as you call him, was 
not guilty. He was punished unjustly." 

"That may be," more dogmatically, 
as Lizzy appeared to yield. " But your 
own common sense must teach you that 
five years of prison life would render him 
uniit for an hour's companionship with 
women of our position. Think of the 



1 'hich he must have drawn in 

f tl very air ! And / think a man 

1 ul I be as pure and carefully taught 

d 1 g ous as a woman. Like my un- 

1 1 nstance. Vou need not say a 

d L zy. Give the unfortunate man 

m y whatever kindness you please ; 

b if J u lower yourself by associating 

h h m for however short a time, you 

J t to Mr. Van Zeldt, whose wife 



e be." 



I t11 never be his wife ! And for 
the unfortunate man, Honora — " Lizzy 
stopped abruptly, the indignant, speech- 
less tears rushing into her eyes as she 
looked at the girl who had usurped Dal- 
las' place ; scanning fiercely the delicate 
figure, the flushed, high-bred face, and 
the sunshine all about her. "You would 
give him money and kindness ? You !" 
Honora drew back quickly as if she 
had been struck, and was silent for a 
moment. "You forget yourself, Eliza- 
beth," she said, gently. " I will leave 
you to rest a while," and went quickly 
out of the room, without suffering her to 
reply; while Lizzy sat down on her stool 
again, her hands clasped about her knees, 
her tack to the window, that she might 
not see the dainty equipage and the ra- 
diant, picturesque little heiress driving 
off triumphant She muttered to herself 
something about bigotry and Pharis^sm, 
and then she turned so that she could 
look into the mirror ; and, twisting up 
her hair and taking off her collar to leave 
the yellow crowsfeet in her throat bare, 
she studied her own age and ugliness, 
almost forgetting Dallas. She yawned 
nervously, chafed her wrists, cold and 
hot shivers creeping out from one spot 
in her side through her whole body, weak 
tears dribbling over her cheeks uncon- 
sciously ; going, in short, through the 
whole process by which nature seeks to 
relieve hysteric women of pain which 
might else be mortal. 

And Lizzy's life had suffered an ampu- 
tation that day worse for a woman than the 
loss of leg or arm. Back yonder, in the 
youth to which she had boked steadily for 
years, there was a gap never to be filled. 
Moonlight and ebbing tide and the voice 
whose sorcery had made enchantment of 
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them and til that the^e th nsjs meant to 
her were gone for e\er Instead tliere 
was coarse every diy sand a s !ly grl 
and a \ ulgor braggart 

Yet, underneath all, there wis deeper 
dread of another loss The people a 
Manasquan had not seen I er for fi\( 
years would they all think her homely 
and mi Idle aged ' 

Perhipa Jim Van Zeldt had met other 
aad different women 

Pre'ienlly she shook out her mass of 
hair untl the sun touched it it was 
finer ind heavier than Mrs Duffield s— 
than even Madam GaJbra th s ma;:^ ficent 
gray mane and her sk u too as Hon 
ora sa d wis smooth as a child s passing 
her foretinser over her cheek After all, 
Hoiora was an affectionate fine nitured 
little thing, toned on too high a key by 
those foolish old people, but with won- 
derfully just perceptions for her years. 
She was sorry she had vexed her. It was 
not her fault that she had taken Dalla 
place, and as for her antipathy to wha 
she chose to consider vulgar and vil 
the child had sucked in <iuch prejudice 
w th h m tl m Ik th y a p 

■ isb bl d h 



V Id 
H 



1 



t! 1 
, hi 



1 



th 



th 



H 



in ad h u^ht 1 Id k u 

n t d f t t h p ed 

th h th 1 ta y 1 d p t n 

t m th 1 w h 1 dd. fii ed 

f m th I h h ds 

her face fixed and intent He had neve 
seen the power in the child's face before 
She was a something singularly discord 
ant and out of harmony with the feded 
November day, in which both the chilly 
earth and sky betrayed their weariness 
and lack of strength. The fanciful old 
man thought that the girl might have 
better typified some cool spring morn- 
ing, behind whose faint, beautiful heats 
and dews lay prophecy of all the passion 
and storms of the year to come. He 
leaned over the fence unnoticed, marking 



1 the nerious strength of her ^asp the 
broad while foreheid tl e teiiy bnl 
Innt e\ es the red heat on her cheeks that 
burnedandfidedwithhei thoughts read 
ing as a skillful botamst would in a >et 
flowerless weed possibilities of which 
the plant itself knew noth ng and which 
perhaps m ^ht ne\er be developed 

As for Honora she was onh con 
scious that the world hid turned the 
wrong side to her to-dn like a grand 
piece of embroidery of whicl ?he saw 
onh the knots and tangled ends of 
threads or I ke a wonderful harmony 
who^c shrill treble and ds tnont bass 
onlj reached t er In church or after 
reading certain books it was ^ 
to phn out a part for herself ii 
would be hke a sweet perfect sjmphony 
oh, very easy: she was quite sure, if she 
had the chance, she was capable to-day 
of any of the heroic acts of greatly good 
women from Madam Roland down. 
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I rs f 
who s 


N b dy d 
or if iny one c 
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d h b 
me in her way 


study f h m tu 
note f h N t m 


thy k 
h f h 


were a b 


f al 
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away, I 
world J 


VI th d 11 
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m pi 
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small roo 
symphoni 
plod on t 


n for heroism or grand, sweet 
es of lives there! Plod on, 
the end. 
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But HoQorahad tried the world through 
only nineteen clean, sw d 

her melancholy and de ft 

all, rather appetizing: a w ra 

training with which N tu d 
exercises the brains ot S uf 

fered her ponies to b 
which grew faster and as h 

reached a le\ el stretch d bo h 

her eyes and theirs begi g p 
Then the sun came out d h w 

yellow sXj pre entl} s hal d d 
ing an odd change in the scents of the 
stubble-fields : then she drove up to the 
rocks to reach a flaming branch of a 
gum-tree, taking off her cap to put in a 
leaf or two. The bit of Lolor suited her 
altered mood : the road being lonely, she 
sang to herself some broken snatches 
of a cheery song to which the flashing 
hoofs of the ponies kept time She 
reached the mile-post in the road nheie 
it separated — a by-way turning lone 
somely up into the hills, while the com- 
mon broad plank-road went straight down 
to the village. 

Honora drew her reins and hesitated 
Sh d g 



n n 


g p p h p 


(h h 


rs If h ) 


is fi 
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al fli 
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T an 


m tan d h nb 


fl 


rj w d mp d h S 
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m d 
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h dd 


h h h 


F gRgd hph q 






a dwh 




hi h d 





ing i 

m If &. eweU look at the girl, 

d chery and freshness about 

h b d w mere beauty was tame. 

B nt of waiting, a sudden 

ra to him — a scheme which 

h w m complete and sure of 

N Laddoun was a con- 

fi d oer; his brain was full 

ots ; the garish light of 
h a^ d aJl his ideas as thor- 

g g n would those of Honora. 

When he fell on this plan, therefore, ut- 
terly melodramatic and impracticable to 
anybody else, he took a firmer seat in 
his saddle, and set his hat confidently 
upon his oily cnrls again, his sanguine 
face beaming with delight and self-com- 
placency. 

In the brief space which elapsed be- 
fore Honora's chaise came up abreast 
with him, he had to elaborate his plan. 
Given, a mystery and the chance of being 
a heroine, and any woman living «-as ready 
to throw herself soul and twdy into the 
part : he would tell the girl the secret of 
Galbraith's birth, and either out of love 
ance or the chance of winning Dal- 
ai d so saving a share of the spoils 
self, she would seek the boy out 
t him meet her again," thought 
un, "and the work's done. I saw 
he held himself as with an iron 
at the thought of her yesterday, 
w cold fellows like Dallas come to a 
heat under a woman's influence, 
h men like me never reach. Let 
n be fairly in love with the girl, and, 
h 11 his boasted honesty, I'll wager 
1 be no word spoken of Albany to 
Galbraiths ! That little episode 
gm m 

as wall 



im H was 

k pas g 
N w Y k, h n 
g w and fi rj b 

wi tly p d, 

figu gu d h m 
t,wh h dr w ff b 
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job he had taken in hand. " I'd better 
be off to the ranches and McGill, and 
let the dirty work alone." But the next 
moment brought a subtler counselor. 
"Where's the harm? Dallas is a clever 
dog and I'm throwing a fortune and a 
good wife at his feet. There's nobody 
else would do it for him. Curse it, if 
I think he deserves it at my hands ! 
Wouldn't drink with me when I took 
him out of the very gutter, eh ? Curse 
it, if I haven't a mind to throw up the 
whole business and let him shift for him- 
self! If I do bring him in such a haul 
as this, he'll hardly begrudge me my — 
commission. No: Dall's not mean. 
Commission ; that's what it is." 

By the time the ponies passed him, 
tlierefore, in a slow trot, for the descent 
was steep, it was with the gracious 
feeling of a lordly benefactor, and quite 
the benign air of one, that he sallied out 
to overt^e them. 

"You drive well, M D di. b w 
ing to his saddle as h m p b d 
her. "Your finge 1 d 

t d> 



H 



h d gi 
h fi t gh 



f 



1 r 



bl 1 th h h 



"You are a love f 
with a profound resp 1 

manner which was u ff ( 
I— so am I. Thou h h 



f 



is, ll 



'The lord of this is ra b > 

pardon, but the girth f 1 ff 1 — 
is a little loose. Perm ? 

" It is quite sec I hink d 

Miss Dundas, dryly. 

Laddoun was silent a moment, then 
began a fresh attack. " What magnifi- 
cent pasturage this is ! I suppose you 
do not know whether it is included in 
the Galbraith domain ? The estate which 
you will inherit, Miss Dundas," with 



another bow, "is larger than, many a 
German duchy, did you know ?" 

" No, I did not know. The land is 
my uncle's." Honora's brows were con- 
tracting : her temper would bear but 
little strain this morning. Besides, all 
the formal reserve in which she had been 
reared protested against this forced 
companionship , and there was about 
Laddoun that msens:bte air of impunty 
which surrounds some men which wo 
men breathe with difficultj He made 
one or two efforts to talk to hei, ind was 
met by cold and colder monusylhbles 
His black eyes glittered at the un 
wonted rebuff he fingered neriously 
the gold eagles strung over his breist 
There was no use in dehj nor reason 
why he should submit to the msoleuLC 
of this petted girl his buam ss with 
her LOuld be brought to a "ipeedy end 
a few sharp words would settle it 

Y p fer that I should ride on, 
M D das ?" with a sudden change 
f 

H blushed when her rudeness 

w h b ought before her. " I was 

f mp r this morning, I'm afraid," 

f g rteous smile, "and I came 

h f litary drive to cure myself. 

m ded, as you see." 

w that," coolly. "You will 

b b r able to attend to a few 

d I h t have to say to you." 

H m d h horse rapidly, so as to face 

h d 1 d his fat hand on the reins. 

H h s stopped. Honora gave 

1 k glance down the lonely road, 

m untain-side, growing slowly 

d 1 al Then she sat erect and 

1 eadily in the eye. " I know 

f bj n common between Colonel 

Ldd ui d me. If there be one, this 

h pi ce to discuss it," she man- 

ag d y hough her heart was quak- 

g h mbl nder the Pohsh jacket, and 

h e deafened her. 

"This is the place I choose," he re- 
joined, insolently. He stopped in genu- 
ine admiration, magnetized by the wide 
eyes, dark with terror and defiance, and 
the colorless face which the extremity of 
the moment had vivified with a rare and 
tragic beauty. 
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"I did not think th 
power in you," he said, g c 
after a pause. " Now 
das," leaning on tlie edg 
carriage. 'There's no d 
ened. I'm one tliat go t 
point. I have a hard bl w 
but I'll make it as easy a 
n well in the end by j 



I 



try 



ally 



acknowled^ 

She motioned for h 
speaking. 

"I tliinkitwiUbeawh 1 
for you. You carry j ur 
hardly befitting society 
where there is no such th 
You learned that from j 
pose. But that air of d tai 
teur wouldn't go down th 
eler like George Laddo 
gry pause. "And it i p 
coming ia you, because j 
heritage to which you h lai 

You are the heir of th G lb tl tl 
country people say. B t f D II G 1 
braith should come to h 1 1 It 
you then ?" 

" Dallas Galbraith ? w ih 1 b 
wildered breath. "Theb y h d d 

" What are you then ? persistently. 
"A poor relation reared by charity. 
Dallas GaJbraith is not dead," his voice 
rising. "And 1 — George Laddoun— 
know the secret of his life. He has 
been left to work in the coal-pits at 
Scranton ; to — But the rest of his life 
doesn't matter. He has suffered from 
hunger and cold while you slept soft and 
lived warm, holding his place — a place 
which even now he won't rob you of, 
humble fool that he is. If you were a 
man, now that you know the truth, you 
would bring the boy back to his place. 
But the usual rules of honor don't obtain 
with lovely woman," with an uneasy 
sneer, for he began to fear he had 
counted too largely on her readiness for 
heroism. 

Miss Dundas paid no more attention 
to his stream of words than to the neigh- 
ing of her ponies. She did not seem 
conscious, either, that he had ceased to 
speak and was watching keenly her pale 
fece and uncertdn breathing. 



D you mean," turning fo him at 
1 d speaking slowly, " that Tom 

G lb th's son is alive—lhat 1 can bring 
h b ck to my uncle ?" 

\ u've Colonel Laddoun's word for 
t tl t he is alive. You can bring him 
b k t -day, if you mean to do it." 

Sh paused a moment, and then gave 
th s a fierce little jerk, breaking the 

h into a break-neck pace down the 

h 1! b dding him follow by a commanding 
gla The girl, Laddoun saw, scarcely 

k w hat she was doing. She was not 
m 1 better fitted than a baby to master 
th mergency in which she was placed. 
H not at all surprised to find, there- 

f hen he had urged his horse again 

b ast of her, that the tears were run- 
d wn her cheeks, and that she was 
bru h g them off and lashing the ponies 
alt m ely with feeble strokes. "They're 

1 ■ !" choking back a sob. "They 
d t heed me a bit to-day." 

W ouldn't it be better to inquire 

h to go, Miss Dundas ?" smother- 

hiigh, for her energy had put him 

1 gh good-humor. "We'll take it 
1 !y. There's ample time to find 

G lb th. He has waited all his life : 

" I wisn't thinkmg of him J know 
nothing about him But he will go to 
the house if he is so near, and I want' 
to bring him to roj uncle I thought, 
when you told me, What it / could fake 
Tom's son to him ? That is, if you are 
telling me the truth." 

" I am telling you the truth, Miss 
Dundas," gently, looking steadily into the 
glowing, wet little face. The look of pa- 
thetic tenderness in it belonged to a world 
outside of Laddoun's experience. No- 
body but the old man who was so dear 
to her had ever seen it there before. He 
did not speak to her again as they rode 
on for some distance together. It touch- 
ed even him that her sole thought at the 
t'me should be of the only friend and 
companion she had ever had. 

" 1 suppose, now, the death of his boy 
was the one great loss of your uncle's 
life V ventured the Colonel, sympathiz- 
ingly. 
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Honora started and looked at him, on 
guard on the instant. " I never have 
heard my uncle speak of his son," she 
said, quietly, gathering up the reins into 
a steadier hold. The road which they 
traversed had narrowed into a mere lane, 
which opened, a few rods further on, into 
a wide stretch of pastare-land sloping 
down to the creek. On the other side 
the hills were cut by a winding cattle- 
path. Honora looked at her watch. 

" Have we far to go ?" she asked, un- 
easily. " Mr. Galbraith has an appoint- 
ment in the village at noon, and If he 
should meet his grandson, he will cer- 
tainly Icnow him. I shall be too late." 

"Dallas is not in the village. Be- 
sides, I cannot go with you to find him 
at all, Miss Dundas. We're not on good 
terms, exactly. To tell you the tmth, 
he has treated me so shabbily that any 
other Tnan than I would give him the 
go-by for life. I'm going to California 
to-morrow, but I thouglit I'd do him this 
good turn before I left That's my 

Honora looked at him scrutiniiingly, 
but made no reply. He began to doubt 
whether the little girl who guided her 
horses with such a firm hand was alto- 
gether the baby he had supposed, or 
whether, if her uncle had not been 
brought into question, she would not 
have been plucky enough to master any 
crisis in life. He had a mean desire to 
bring out some fresh emotion, to play 
on her again as on an instrument. 

" Say, Miss Dundas ! You are re- 
garded as the heir of the old people 
yonder. Your position will be altered. 
You've forgotten your own part in the 

" No ; I have not forgotten," caJmly. 

" Umph !" after a pause. "Will you 
go on alone to find Dallas f" 

"Alone ! Yes. Where is he ? How 
shall I know him ? I wish to take him 
back before four o'clock if possible. My 
uncle will be alone then." 

" By George ! You do mean to block 
your own game, then ?" with a burst of 
admiration. "There's no compulsion, 
you understand? Dall '11 never claim 
the place unless you go after him." 



"Where am I to go, Colonel Lad- 
doun ?" coldly. " My time is short." 

"So is mine. I've to reach the lower 
ford inn by noon. You know Dallas," 
his eyes fixed on her face. " You met 
him once by the quarry in the moun- 
tains. A tall, powerful young fellow, 
with his mind set on slates and coal, 
I'll wager, far more than on a pretty 

■ Miss Dundas drew the reins sud- 
denly, so sharply that the ponies came 
to a dead halt. She betrayed no other 
sign of emotion. But she did not speak. 
"That was Dallas Galbraith, was it.' 
Dallas Galbraith ?" she said, at last, to 

Laddoun did not answer her. He 
was peering into her dark eyes breath- 
lessly. So much of his chances for life 
hung on the thought going on just now 
in this silly girl's brain. But tlie face 
was as inscrutable as Dallas' own. 
These Galbraiths all had the rare know- 
ledge of when not to speak or act— a 
tremendous staying-power, in the lan- 
guage of the turf Laddoun drew back, 
and put his horse in a trot, baffled. The 
ponies kept even pace with him. 

"You will take the road to the right," 
he said, when, they came to the end of 
the lane, turning to her. " Tliat will lead 
you to the Indian Queen. I must bid 
you good-bye, here, Miss Dundas. Per- 
haps I may meet you again before next 
year—who knows P But I'm off to the 
gold regions now: I'll let things take 
their course; I can neither let nor for- 
ward them any further. You'll find 
Dallas Galbraith at the Indian Queen." 

Miss Dundas bowed — a statelier bow 
than she ever could have learned from 
Madam Galbraith. 

" I am very much obliged to you. 
Colonel Laddoun, You have done Mr. 
Galbraith a great service, and I can 
answer for his gratitude if you ever 
choose to claim it. I wiO inform my 
uncle of the place where you say he will 
find his grandson." 

"You will not go for Dallas ?" 

" No i" and with a sudden motion of 
farewell she turned her horses toward 
the open common and drove rapidly 
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away. Laddoun looked after her ir 
palled dismay: then he b t mt 



" By the Lord ! Th 
to her than I guessed ! 






Sh 



H 



The air grew fresh 
she had left him, but th 
grass and zig-zag fences hid; 1 1 
blinded eyes. She hea d w th f bl 
terror voices approachin bl w t 
sure of herself— of a look w d wl h 
she would give: the ver) h 1 m 

and the life there this m *n g d 

far off to her, and never t be ga d 

One thing she knew. Sh h d 1 

to say to her uncle wh h w Id h I 
that old wound in his so 1 f N 

one but she ever had known what his 
dead son had been to him. She was 



o-lad that she hid never spoken that 
t h If he could have 

th t b h boy to hirn ! — 

\ t— A d H b ing alone, let 

f 11 th d d her face with 

h h d f t 1 t out from her 

1 burning heat 
th t f h bo p to her fore- 

h d. 

P tly h t d h ponies swift- 

ly t th hO ! It was 3 lonely 
d d t t t d the Galbraith 
h Sh m t 1 time in find- 

gh I th 

B t f as t her ; for when 

h 1 d d m fift} rods into the 

arr d hi h 1 k d up, and there, 
np dlj t Old 1 in his work- 
man s blouse of graj flannel, was Dallas 
Galbraith. 
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d >tl g t p 

Th think f 

ed tl d tl} 



d d h It t wh h 
: t th s 1 k d 

b tth tl 



p 11 d tl 1 



Id w d 

k th s m y 

ga\e a cynical aa^h. Dallas was c 
ing nearer : she had the light of her 
knowledge in which to see him. H 
gray clothes were both sleazy and da 
as for his face, only savage strokes 
ill-fortune could have cut out such sp 
controlled features. Whileshehad"s 
soft and lived warm — " 

The glittering little canine in w 
she sat, feeling herself every jnc 
princess, after ^1, was his : the jew 
whip she held like a sceptre, was 
They had left him to work in the c 
pits at Scranton, while she — Her 
clothes weighed her down and burne 
on her a sense of imposture. It 
more than she could bear. She th 



e reins loose and scrambled out of the 

t nding to go to him. Instead, 

t pp d at the head of the nearest 

d put her arms about its neck. 

Sta d still, Babe, dear!" in a tone 
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sunshine on tlie faded grass and shelv- 
ing hill-cuts waited The hour, for 
which all their lives before had been but 
a dull, ticking prelude, struck loud and 

If Honora, in all her years of dream- 
ing, had known what was coming, she 
could have been ready to give the mo- 
ment its dramatic word of utterance. 
Many a time afterward through her life 
she composed the proper greeting which 
she ought to have given him. As it was, 
she put out otie hand feebly and drew 
it lack again ; and finally — 

"Are you looking for fossils and — 
things ?" she said. 

Galbraith put his hand involuntarily 
to the empty green bag which was slung 
on his back. "I have found nothing," 
he answered. 

He had found nothing for days until 
now ; but this was all for which he had 
looked. Honora was a very different 
thing to Dallas than a pure, winning 
maiden is to a society-bred lover. So 
fer, remember, he had humanised his life 
— not his life him. The genial, divine 
imder-meaning of the work-day world 
begins to show itself to most young 
men in their boyish fun, in their home- 
life, in their glimpses of fairy-land 
through theatres and circuses, in hymns 
(tjA often in sermons), and kler, through 
uieir love of women, art, society ] but all 
these had always been shut out from 
him in the coal-pits, in Manasquan and 
in Albany. Honora, and the wealthy, 
generous life which framed and made 
a background, were his first open 
glimpes of it : tliey seemed to contain 
all that he had missed in the past empty 
years. She held in her hand the magic 
wine, ready to give him, of which his 
life had been drained. 

So that he had gone about now for 
da}^ through the hill-roads, in th h p 
of finding her, with much of the 
awed longing, I fency, as that w h 
which the first of the earth's p p 
looked to meet every day the ange w 
lived in the near but unattainabl 
ven. Only that a great, busy, m rv 
household like Madam Galbrailh's — 
ture, books, and a young woman, mp 



ing in her hidden beauty and fragrance 
as an unsunned rosebud — would mean 
far more to a healthy, strong-brained man 
than a whole sky-full of misty angels 
and rest. As they ought to do. 

" I did not think I would see you 
again," he said, gently. " I am going 
to-morrow. I did not think I would see 
you again." He stood far off, as if con- 
scious of the gulf between them, never 
to be crossed ; but he was not con- 
scious of the untamable pleasure kind- 
ling in his eyes. 

"Yes, I'm here ; but I did not come 
for you," hastily. " I was going home. 
Oh ! that is not what I wanted to say ! " 
with a sudden outburst. " I mean that 
I know who you are. I know all. You 

" You know who I am ?" 

" Dallas — Dallas Galbraith." 

» You are ill ! Sit here, on this 

" I am not going to fall," stiffly erect, 
with both hands on the sycamore trunk ; 
" but I'm worried. The sim makes 
my head ache." And after a pause : 
" It was unmaidenly in me to come for 
you i but the ponies turned down this 
road. I did not think you were here." 

"Why ought you not come? You 
knew who I was, and you wanted to bring 
me home. That was right, I think." 

Honora, looking into his grave, be- 
wildered face, felt her modesty in some 
way puerile and false. " Of course it 
was right," she said, slowly. "Just as 
any man would have come for another." 

" No," sharply ; " God knows, not 
that !" He turned away and walked 
hastily down the road, leaving Miss Dun- 
das staring after him, amazed. The slow 
fellow was beginning to realize what 
it meant that she knew who he was. If 
Laddoun had betrayed him out of sheer 
he had told her the damning 
hich he was trying to put out of 
gh Then, his whole life was blocked ; 
hance struck from him of home, 
w ducation, and tliat something 

dared not name ; and, instead, 
load to carry for life which he 

d e so long for another. 

B might have been Lizzy : she 
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was fond and foolish : she might have 
used this lovely lady as a lure to compel 
him back. 

He returned with quick steps and 
passionate eyes. He had not seen be- 
fore how lovely she was. She had taken 
off her cap, and the damp rings of 
brown hair fell loose about her neck, 
framing her face. There was no gross 
heat in Dallas' blood. The slight maid- 
enly figure leaning against the yellow 
trunk did not madden him as it might 
coarser men, nor the soft rising colo 
her mobile face. But the pure 
manly presence, so unknown to his I f 
the tenderness, weakness, the very 1! 
ness betrayed in her eyes, akin to th t 
of the children who were so dea t 
him, wrung his heart with a delirious p 
such as only men of his nature can f 1 
He had lived so much with men that th 
woman in Honora was a new re\ 1 
tion to him : his thought of her already 
began to change him, as the living breath 
which once entered into the nostrils of 
the dull shape of clay, and, passing 
through its heavy limbs, made it a man. 

Honora, meanwhile, had been nerving 
herself, and proposed now to talk to him 
of this matter in the exact business-like 
tone which one man would use to an- 
other. That was the way in which she 
should have begun. 

"I want you to go home this after- 
noon," she said. "My uncle will be in 
the library. You must go directly in and 
say to him: 'I am Dallas Galbraith.' I 
meant to tell him first, but — " 

" How do you know me. Miss Dun- 
das ? Who told you my name ?" 

" Colonel Laddoun." 

Galbraith did not speak for a moment. 
" You said," in a strained, unnatural 
tone, "that you 'knew all:' what did 
Laddoun tell you of me ?" 

" Only that you had worked in the 
coal-pits at Scranton, and had led a hard 
life, while / took your place ; that you 
would not make yourself known ; that 
you were going with Doctor Pritchard 
never to come back, leaving me to de- 
fraud you to the end," growing more 
bitter and emphatic as she went on. 

Finding that Galbraith stood thought- 



fid, unmindful, apparently, of her assault 
on herself; she added : " Colonel Lad- 
doun is gone. He was not a man to 
whom I would choose to explain any- 
thing. But do you not blame me — do 
you ? You can understand ?" with an 
unconscious cadence in her voice which 
touched him with an electric shock. 

" I understand. How could I blame 
)n3U ? Colonel Laddoun is gone, you 

"Yes; to California. He said," with 
an hml tht> hdt dhm 
h m fully 11 b th t h Id d y 

tl good t m b f h 1 ft t th k, 

fid II h g d tur d 

man ft aU— h 1 k fi h g th 



vith nil 



fm 



\ L. dd n t m 1 

eri ly H q t p bl f 

g t A d 1 g w th 

a deep breath of relief which a freed 
slave might give. The next moment he 
remembered that the relief was given by 
the knowledge that he was free to act a 
lie, to hide his real life from this girl be- 
fore him ; but he choked down that re- 
membrance. 

"We thought you were dead, you 
know, when I was given your place," 
Honora urged in an anxious lone, the 
idea that gnawed her conscience assert- 
ing itself again in the first pause. " 1 
am only a poor girl : Mr. Galbraith's 
niece i and he adopted me. 1 did not 
know that I was an impostor. Of 
course," lifting her head slightly, " 1 am 
of as good a family as the Dours — that 
is, yours : i only meant I had no money 
when I said poor." 

"And Madam Galbraith has educated 
you as her heir ? Kept you from even 
the sight or name of evil, I have 

" Yes. I believe I have been differ- 
ently reared from other girls. She is 
very strict, you see — very strict She 
does not understand little follies and 
faults which we weaker people have, and 
she counts them all crime. A stain b a 
stain to her. It might as well be mur- 
der as vulgarity in her code." Honora 
laughed as she said this. She was 
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strangely tight-hearted and at ease al- 
ready with her cousin, for so she named 
him to herself. It seemed as if they 
tiad been friends long ago. Her voice 
had fallen into the clear, fine accords 
with which no one but her uncle was 
familiar, and her eyes, too, rested on his 
with the magnetic sense of ease and 
kinship which had only belonged hereto- 
fore to her old iriend. 

" It grows late," she said, looking un- 
easily up at the sun. " Will you let me 
drive you to the house — home, I mean ? 
though the ponies and chaise are yours 
by right," blushing with a sudden bu- 

Dallas laughed, " That Cinderella 
chariot ? The ponies would turn into 
mice out of sheer dismay if such a lum- 
bering weight as I were put upon 

Then you shall walk alongside 
e-igerh It is not a great distance 
I cm wilk h\ e miles myself eisily 
■^ou must keep on just those clothca 
Thej are so artisdc so picturesque so 
different trom Mr. Dour s black coats. 
What if IVTr. Dour had been Tom Gal- 
braith's son!" with an appalled little 
grimace. "And you must wait outside 
of the libran-door while I go in— -I ma> 
go n and tell mj uncle ' 

Galbra th smiled and came closer 
looking down into the excited flushed 
face and the brown ejes which grew 
darker and d mmer as she went on 
speiking 

■' He IS -in old roan- 



ed 



vye; 



was as artless and open-hearted as Matt, 
he thought. But he certainly never had 
given poor Matt the tender, amused 
smile with which he bent over her. 

" ] am not so sure about those clothes," 
she said, anxiously: "Madam Galbraith 
does not care for the picturesque so much. 
They would provoke her inquiry. She 
likes to turn people over and over. And 
then she would find out how poor you 
have been." 

" She wil! know that I have worked 
in the coal-pits," soberly. 

" Would — is it necessary to tell her 
that ?" coloring ; adding hurriedly; "Un- 
derstand me ; it is not the poverty which 
would enrage her, but the chance that 
you had been in contact with vulgar or 
vicious people. Her own son was very 
dear to her ; but when he fell among 
thieves of his own choice, she passed 
him by on the other side. It is only 
fair to warn you of your dangers in the 
new country," looking up at him earn- 

Dallas crumbled the scaly bark irom 
the trunk that lay between them, looking 
at the ground with dreamy, speculative 
eyes. He had not the slightest inten- 
tion to put his foot into the new country 
of w! ch she talked. He wa^ going 
w th Pr tchard in the morning : he had 
n t s curved from that purpose for a 
moment Honora and her world were 
not for him. "Vulgar and vicious." He, 
the son and heir, was an illiterate boor : 
theterj names of their commonest books 
were an unknown lanfuao-e to him ' 
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looked in a while. The very careless 
talk, tliis suT&ce-touching of matters 
which imported so much to him, had 
in it something new and cheerful : a 
healthy light on what had before been 
stern and hard. 

But if he came back again the man 
he hoped to make himself— what then ? 
Would he ever be clean, in her eyes? 

" I can understand Madam Galbraith's 
prejudices. But you — have you the 
same ?" he said, and then stopped ab- 
ruptly. The question mattered too much 
to him to be dragged out so soon 
and lightly. But Houora shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed : 

" I go farther than she does, perhaps. 
Shall we walk toward the chaise ? Jack 
thinks it is time for me to go. It's a 
terrible thing to confess, but I wiO tell 
you, honestly, I have an antipathy to the 
poor. Yes. It's the feshion now to be 
radical and enth ' t' gr 

and unwashed w p 

kind to them, and gi m d 

and educate them 
1 do. But in t m m 
my own hands a 
a wayward motio 

" If you were n g 

had been down 

find it no matter Dal 

roughly, thinking m 

as the two or thr 
dren whom he ha 
the very door o 
him, while he s od 

them. He drew i ta 

her. 

Honora, startle d m 

to him, with a dig if 

felt ought to settl th ra 

" I speak with m g 

you think, perhap 
with me — it is M p 

his tastes lower d 

his feelings are b 

educated class wl 

fill the cock-pits wn m h 11a„ 

who crowded yell ng th all 



in the conn a, w w h a 

decisive pu h m h h 

implied that m d. 

Finding tha D as p he 

added in a h pe us : 

" I have no h ^ p ns 

of that clas T n- 

tagious as VI e 

poor, the fi w ta d wn 

ground the w vil ft 

them up. T 11 L y. 

Now there m p She 

is our hou p Sh g d 

thing! It h b n h n vn 

life, I suspect." 

She caught sight of Galbraith's keen 
eyes fixed on her face, and grew more 
bitter and strenuous from his fancied re- 
proval; 

" She has ruined her life for him ? 

She loved him, perhaps. I would think 

man would understand that." 

ot," sharply. "I'm no hero- 

m an, God helping me, to make 

m If pure, good woman ; and I'll 

of the slough. I think Ma- 

d ra aith was right in her freat- 

m er son. I never would let 

d bars. If I were Lizzy, and 

ai re ray own brother who was so 

th moral leprosy, I would help 

as ar as I could with such a gulf 

, but I would never call him 

-^gain. The dearer he was to 

her I would put him away to 



D 



'alked on beside her in abso- 
She was hot and angry — 
m y that he would not reply to 
le could think of nothing more 
saj Honora was just of 
when tie mmd is of course 
on all social problems, and 
s hied irrevoLabl>, But the 
e bram being new and fever- 
to rush out and parade them- 
turaultuously. 

h never had argued in his life, 

1 probably never would. He 

d th a stunned, sore feeling to 

med to him puerile, senseless 

C was like the whizz of a lash 

m ht some day draw his own 
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heart's blootJ. For the moment, their 
educations coming in sudden collision, 
the girl's presence was as repugnant to 
him as the touch of a dainty, malignant 
cat would be to a rough stupid dog. 

al e road for a few 

ey reached the 
H ra tu n him, her face 

fl m yes indignant : 

W You did not un- 

med, stretching 
out both hands. •'\ou thought I in- 
cluded you in that dreadful tainted 
rabble down below. I never even re- 
membered you had been poor. You are 
a Galbraith— you are one of us. You 
went into the coal-pits firom choice !" 

" I was not angry with you," said 
Dallas, gravely. " I did not myself re- 
member that your words would apply to 
me. I was thinking of others whom I 
know, and of how long they must stay 
in the depths if it were left to you and 
your class to take them out." 

Honora laughed. " Don't be angry 

with me, Cousin Dallas. I have rea- 

ed h s bj ou thoroughly, and 

J u e no f 1 one thing 1 do 

uud d Inn nature. But 

I d 1 ods and moun- 

I ng h J are visionary 

b m n I un ! nd how that is," 

h h he ga h m a good-boy pat 

on the head. "That is such a grand 

life— yours," her voice changing and her 

dark eyes glowing with enthusiasm. "A 

naturalist — made so by nature ! I 

thought so the day I met you by the 

quarry. All other men's work seemed 

less clean and noble than yours. You 

have lived many years in the woods, 

have you not .'" 

Gaibraith swung his bag to the other 
side, that he might come closer to her. 
The dogged, honest fellow quite under- 
stood now what manner of bigot she 
was, and intended to show her that 
he did so. Weighed against the hard 
realities of his own experience, or with 
lizzy's ruined life, or even the narrow 
bigotry of the Manasquan fishermen, 
she and her shallow, unfeeling philoso- 
phy were weak and paltry. Words like 
those could hurt him no more, he told 



himself than the buzzing of a poor wasp 
which he could crush in his hand. He 
meant to tell her for his sole answer 
where he had lived and how. 

If he had but done that, his life 
and hers would have had a different 
ending. 

But in the instant that he stepped 
closer to her, Honora blushed and held 
out her hand. She thought he wanted 
to shake hands in token of forgiveness. 
" You know I could not have meant 
you," she said, smiling. 

The hand was warm. The soft pulse 
beat against his own. Her breath for 
an instant touched his 6.ce : it had a 
faint milky smell. 

That was all. 

The next moment the little lady stood 
apart, friendly and nonchalant as before ; 
but the great lout in the gray flannel 
turned from her and patted the pony like 
an imbecile, heaven and earth growing 
uncertain to him, as though he judged 
them through the fumes of opium. 

To hold her hand in his, to feel her 
breath on his cheek, to sit down beside 
her for ever in her life of ease and com- 
fort ! He was as little akin to the foul 
rabble as she, and could put his foot 
upon their necks as well ! 

Five years of misery had not moved 
Dallas Galbraith's integrity, but at the 
breath of a woman it shook to its foun- 
dation. 

Miss Dundas sprang lighfly into the 
chaise, "Come!" she said. 

Gaibraith Imd his heavy hand on the 
low edge; "Wait!" Whatever tumult 
raged within, his manner was, as usual, 
blunt and quiet. " 1 did not mean to go 
and claim my place when you came to 

"No!" eagerly: "you were going as 
a laborer with Doctor Pritchard. You 
meant to cede your right to me. So 
heroes act, I think !" 

"I would have come back to claim it 
some day," said downright Dallas, " But 
1 will go with Pritchard, 1 have been 
like a lay figure all my life, dressed in 
one costume or another by any chance 
that gained power over me. The heir 
of the Galbraiths would be as mui-h of 
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a puppet as the others. This is my first 
chance to malie a man of myself." 

"You shall not go with Doctor Priteh- 
ard !" with vehemence, clasping lier 
hands on her knees, and bending for- 
ward. "I win not hold a false place a 
day longer !" Then her voice fell into 
that soothing, coaxing cadence which is 
only given to those women who are 
Nature's predestined wives and mothers ; 
"Think what you are leaving. You 
would be welcomed as one risen from 
tlie dead. It is your home. Your mo- 
ther is tliere — " 

"Yes, my mother." 

"Madam Galbraith would make her- 
self your slave, and you would be my 
uncle's friend; and the whole world of 
boolis and art would be laid at your feet, 
if their will could bring it to you. There 
would not be one shadow in your way. 
Even Colonel Laddoun is gone, and you 
cannot deny that he has acted as a friend 
and not an enemy," with a smile. " Your 
kingdom is ready. You have only to 
enter on possession." 

"And you? When I had taken your 
place!" 

"My uncle will be my friend always," 
settling herself back lightly among tlie 
cushions. "And I would try to atone 
to you for whatever wrong I have done 
you," looking down into his eyes, inno- 
cently enougli. 

There was silence for a moment. 
"Why, would you turn back from my 
uncle and — all of us ?" in a low voice. 

Why would he? Laddoun was gone, 
all danger of detection was over. Was 
it a squeamish scruple in him to shrink 
from the perpetual mask he must wear 
if he took his place now? Lizzy had 
been outraged at his unnecessary honesty 
to Madam Galbraith, and even Honors 
herself had proposed that he should hide 
his poverty. 

She turned toward him now, holding 
the reins out: "Will you take them? 
Will you come with me ?" she said. 

"Give me until to-night," 

" Until to-night ? Yes. Of course," 
with a chagrined, disappointed look, 

a man could not be expected to 
change the whole plan of his life with a 



moment's notice, for anybody. Here is 
my key of the green-house," taking it 
from her pocket: "it opens into the ap- 
ple orchard. 1 will be in it at dusk and 
take you to my uncle." 

"I will meet you. If t go with Doc- 
tor Pritchard, 1 must see my mother 
again," he added in a lower tone, to 
satisfy himself. 

"Yes, one would suppose you would 
wish to do that," dryly. "Unless the study 
of coal renders you entirely superior to 
all human sympathies," giving the reins 
a petulant little jerk. "Come, Babe, it 
is time you and I were at home. Good- 
bye, Mr. Galbraith." 

"Good-bye," returning her distant 
bow with a puzzled, anxious face. "How 
could 1 have offended her ?" he said, as 
she drove quickly down the hill. "I 
wish I had Laddoun's insight into wo- 
men! They are the most unaccount- 
able — " sliaidng his head once or twice 
as he walked slowly after her, his hands 
behind him. 

He meant to weigh his whole life now 
coolly, and decide. Instead, he watched 
the glittering rings of light on the tan- 
colored wheels of her little chariot. 
They were whirling her away into a joy- 
ous, affluent life which was his by right, 
but that the something, which had 
always been against him, thrust out its 
shadowy arm to bar him back. For it 
was clear to him that if he made him- 
self known now to his family, the history 
of the years at Albany could never be 
told. He did not analyze his reasons 
for this certainty. He could have told 
his story to old James Galbraith at any 
moment, knowing that he would hear it 
with a man's quiet moderation and jus- 
tice. As for tiie old lioness, his grand- 
mother, Dallas smiled with the usual 
contempt of a young man for strong- 
minded women. But— there was not 
courage in him to declare himself a con- 
vict in that house ! and then he stopped 
to drag out a great boulder from the 
clay and hurl it down the road, as a boy 
would do to work off some suppressed, 
gnawing excitement 

When he came back, a gentleman, 
thorough bred, "the prison smell," as 
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Laddoun had s^d, blown off him for 
ever, it might be different — h uld f 
the world. 

But what if he let he tak h m 
night, with her soft, rosy h d, did 
him in to her uncle ? Wh f h k 
his own counsel, and 1 h rr 
carry him as it would I h m 
wealth and that passiona d h ! 

he did not name. He had g h 

coal-pits for his mothe k h d 

gone into the prison for Laddoun s 
crime. Were these things to hold h m 
down until the day of his death ? 

He sat down on a patch of br n d 
stubble, scratched a bit of scaly k 
beside him with his thumb-nail 
if it had iron in it, and tlien clasp h 
hands about his knees and sat m n 
less as the tree-stumps about him. O 
his right was the cleft in the hiUs th h 
which her glittering wheels had d p- 
peared, and, as it happened, the sky 
beyond was suffused just then with 
a warm crystal yellow, beneath which 
the 6.r-off mountains lay misty and 
peaceful. 

There was the home to which she 
called him. 

To the left was the road to the west, 
and his work. Which should he choose 
to-morrow ? Working, he could act out 
himself honest, to the last syllable : here 
he must force himself into a mould set 
by others. As for concealing that he 
had been a convict, the question in ethics 
might have been called overstrained ; 
but Galbraith could not chop ethics 
about the matter: it did not come before 
him at all as a question of right and 
wrong. A chm-ch member would have 
said, perhaps, that God was on one side 
and Mammon on the other ; but Dallas 
seldom thought of God in connection 
with his own small afEiirs, unless, with 
an insane blasphemy, to name Him as 
the something strongest "which was al- 
ways against him," Of Jesus, like most 
men of the poorer class, he had a dread- 
ful vague reverence ; but what had He to 
do with his going with Pritchard ? Old 
Luther, fighting the visible devil with 
brain and muscles goaded to their limit, 
has left the sign of the memorable con- 



flict to this day; but Dallas did not even 
k th t he was tempted. 

H t there during the long sunny 

af . When it was over, there was 

d 11 d ziness in his head, new to the 

1 hi oded fellow who never had 

as d ffee or smoked tobacco. He 

h d taken his eyes from that golden 

h h ch wrapped her home. He felt 

1 h of her fingers on his hand and 

h breath on his cheek. 

Three thousand years ago another Dal- 

that rest was good and the land 

h was pleasant, and he bowed his 

h d to bear, and became a servant 

ute " The story is an old one 

B Dallas gave to h s ten ptition and 

d no high sound ng mn es It 

IS — be himself or some one else 

T w s an mherent loathmg in him 

ort of deception or accommoda 

n went against his gram You 

might as well hope for a dog to WDggle 

like an eel through the shn e and relish 

hs emploj-ment But le battled with 

his nature, keep ng his ejes on the 

motionless golden haze Rest was 

good and the lind it was pleasant A 

passionate ener\ihng languor wl ch h:s 

whole hfe ne\er 1 ad known before stole 

o\er from it to h m tnd wooed h m to 

The rough grit in the min fand, 
perl aps the unsmoked and unhquored 
blood) pro\ed too much for its subtle 
enchantment Cover the fact as he 
nould going back meant to shoulder a 
le and Ine in daily terror of its dis 
coierj It meant to take up a 1 te good 
for others but which was not his It 
meant, as he put it m his homely phrase 
"to go to bed early in the mom ng and 
to sleep all day 

He got up at last, stifling a s gh, 
stretching his arms and legs to rest 
them, "She is a good sweet woman 
but she is nothing to me he muttered 
and then slung his bag again briskly 
over his shoulder and set off across the 
hiU, The fight was over. 

Long after, when he told his wife the 
story, she told him that he should have 
asked the Divine guidance. For Dallas 
married afterward a good, pious girl, who 
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learned her religion, as lier alphabet, out 
of books 

" I didn t kn w n u h about tl it But 
it went against the graii A man at 
that age don t tike naturally to art lieial 
living. The t Her rope pulls at a joung 
fellow prettj strong and generallj pulls 
him right, no matter how the current 

"You never will understand Dalh« 
the difference between our carnal natire 
and that spintiial one which comes alter 
conversion she said a httle tesbly No 
good action is acceptable m anyjoung 
man who is an unlele\er Our own 
righteousness is but as filthy rags." 

"Very likely, ray dear," said Dallas, 
submissively. 

It did not occur to her that the same 
hand which raised the widow's son might 
now hold the tiller-rope of a wild young 
fellow's life ; or, in Dallas' confused talk 
of what was natural, or "the grain," in 
such an one, to remember that He has 
"many kinds of voices in the world, and 
that none of them is without significa- 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Doctor Pritchard met Dallas that 
afternoon on the hills going back to the 
Indian Queen. The Professor was on 
foot also, and seated himself to wait for 
him, looking over and smelling some bits 
of wool. 

" Good-day, Galbraith," nodding. " I 
saw you coming. I knew the stride of 
your long legs far off. Very fair speci- 
mens of Saxony these, eh ? Pool's : 
down in the bottom." 

"I don't know anything about sheep, 

"The more shame for you then, sir- 
yes," sorting them in his pocket-book 
and strapping it. "What are eyes, or 
ears, or any sense given to you for but 
feelers — suckers, to draw In knowledge 
of all sorts perpetually ? At your age 
I could class a sheep by a bit of its 
wool, just as I can a man now by a glint 
of his eye ; though that last needs some- 



thing more than observation— a keen in- 
atinct complacently putting his wallet 
in h s Lreast p cket and r sing 

He walked on nmbly bes de Dallas 
tapp ng the ground or trees with his 
pointed stick now and then and wh st 
1 ng to himself There was a hght 
hearted rugged strength in the }oung 
fellow s face wh ch invigorated hira 
They would have a pleasant compaji 
oneh p by and by The old gentleman 
hod boasted so much m the ne j,hbor 
hood of the lucky find he had made 
in GaJbrath and his own penetration 
al out it that he began to have a sort of 
fatherly affection tor the lad. 

" Is your kit all ready, sir ? We start 
early in the morning, remember, I'll over- 
look your outfit when we reach New York, 
and advise you what to take. You're a 
novice in long marches, and, my word for 
it, your knapsack will be filled with 
trumpery. I'll — " he hesitated. "I'll 
advance your salary for three months in 
New York, so that you can be all ship- 
shape before starting." 

" I'm obliged to you. Doctor Pritch- 
ard," heartily. " 1 will have use for the 
money in New York, though not for 
clothes. I thought that some little busi- 
ness I had to begin there must be ne- 
glected until our return. Now 1 can put 
it in shape." 

" I'm glad I can serve you," said the 
Professor, with a pleased glance up at 
the young man's bright iace. " New 
York, umph ? I thought you belonged 
to this part of the country, Galbraith ?" 

" No ; I am a stranger here. I have 
spent but a few weeks in New York, 
either, and that was long ago. Five 
years ago." 

His tone betrayed a sudden and great 
embarrassment, which the little man no- 
ticed ; and after a moment's curious 
pause he changed the subject with ready 
courtesy. 

" Do you observe the cinnamon-col- 
ored vein in that rock ? Now, just be- 
neath that—" 

But Dallas had slackened his pace 
and now stopped, putting his hand on 
his companion's sleeve. "One moment. 
I am glad you spoke of New York. I 
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intended to find you this evening, Doc- 
tor Pritchard, and ask you if you would 
not prefer to know something of my his- 
tory before you took me into sucli dose 
companionship. 1 will not go with you 
under false colors." 

"Your history ?" with smprise. "It 
is hardly necessary, boy," with a smile. 
"A young mechanic is not likely to have 
met with much adventure ; and as for 
your honesty and the like, I took your 
face for my bond at first. I know men 
pretty thoroughly, I fancy." 

Galbraith did not reply, and they 
walked on in a silence which grew more 
uneasy on the older man's part : he cast 
shrewd, furtive looks at Dallas' anxious 
fece. " I trust to your honesty," he re- 
peated, with meaning. " If there is any 
reason why you are unfit for my com- 
panionship, I believe you will riot con- 
ceal it 1 could not trust any man far- 
ther than that." He had a suspicion 
that the lad might have contracted debts 
and wanted more money in advance lo 
pay them. He was annoyed and irri- 
tated, and meant to find out the worst 

" I am an ignorant man, as you know, 
but I think I am not unfit to be your 
companion," said Galbrmth, slowly, and 
then was silent again until they had 
walked several rods. He stopped then, 
deliberately. " I prefer to tell you my 
story, Doctor Pritchard, but there is no 
necessity for me to do it. There is not 
a chance that you would find it out In 
any other way. There is but one man 
who could have betrayed me, and he is 
gone. I would like you to understand 
that, out of justice to me." 

" What the devil are you telling it for, 
then ?" 

Dallas half laughed. " 1 hardly know. 
I did not mean to do it until this after 
noon ; but I would feel more comfort 
able if you knew it." 

" Knew what ?" irritably. He began 
to suspect his penetration had been de 
ceived. 

" Knew that during the three weeks I 
was in New York long ^o I was put 
on my trial for a penal oflence, and 
found guilty. Stop — hear me out, raia 



ing his hand. " I served out my time 
in the Albany State prison. That is all 
I have to accuse myself with, I was 
You must believe me. 1 was 
" for now that he had made 
the inner self comfortable by his confes- 
sion, he recognized that his chance for 
making a man of himself outwardly was 
slipping from him for ever. 

The Doctor was leaning back against 
the hill-side, his small features full of 
rage and scorn— not at Galbraith's vil- 
lainy, but that he had drawn him into a 
mistake. " Served out your time in the 
Albany prison ! Of course you were in- 
nocent t Was there ever a scoundrel 
who could not pipe that fune ? Don't 
explain to me ! I'll sift this matter to 
the bottom. I'll teach you to foist your- 
self on honest men. And drawing his 
salary in advance ! By the Lord ! 
Drawing his salary in advance!" 

Galbraith made no answer, while the 
little man fumed and scolded, turning 
back on his first assertions with renewed 
zest. "Why, I've endorsed you, sir! 
I've talked of you lar and near, I made 
myself accountable, as one might say, 
for you, and ! have a jail-bird oa my 
hands ! But I'll sift the matter ! You 
need not suppose you can dodge John 
Pritchard. Who was the man who couM 
have betrayed you, did you say ?" 

" Colonel Laddoun. You seem to 
have forgotten that I have betrayed my- 
self and that voluntarily." 

" Colonel I^ddoun is gone. Vou took 
good care there should be no witness 
against you. He said, I remember, that 
he knew you thoroughly." 

"Yes. No man could tell the story 
with more meaning than Laddoun," with 
a bitter smile, which exasperated Pritch- 

"Your "^neer is singularly out of place, 
sir It appears to me," with what he felt 
to be tellmg sarcasm, "inasmuch as he 
kept jour secret I would have been 
glad," with an ironical laugh, "if his con- 
sideration had extended to me also, be- 
fore he permitted me lo make you my 
companion for a jear." 

• It IS not jet too late," said Dallas, 
speakiUj^ with difficulty. "You can di"- 
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charge me now. I — I told you in time." 
He stopped abruptly. 

The Professor eyed him keenly. 
Against his will, he had felt, through his 
passion, that the jail-bird, as he called 
him, stood higher than he — \ ^as a gra e 
more moderate, juster man He sa 
now, Galbraith's effort at o ol nd 
knew, in spite of it, that the 1 d suffe ed 
This chance of work was the las plank 
to which the poor wretch clung pe ha; 

But what man of sense, he thought, 
justly enough, would risk a year's com- 
panionship with a felon? and what sort 
of a story was this to get abroad after 
he had picked out the fellow — talked, 
boasted of him ? 

" No, it is not too late," he growled, 
with a decisive rap of his stick on the 
ground. "You are discharged. Of 
course you are discharged. And I ara 
not one to change ray mind about it. I 
never changed my mind in my life, I'm 
not a woman, thank God ! I'll take care 
that your character is known to honest 
men. My word for it, Evans never 
knew it." 

Dallas stepped in fixiat of him as he 
■was turning off. Disappointment had 
hardened his face and lowered his voice ; 
but, after all, the heartiness and strength 
in them, which had first impressed 
Pritchard and warmed his heart to the 
lad, were there, and he could not be 
blind to them. 

" You will not tell my storj- here, sir," 
he said, sternly. " If I chose to confide 
it to you, because I would take no unfeir 
advantage of you, you have no right to 
blast my name with it." 

"Tut! tut! You lay down the law 
of morality for me, do you ?" 

" Nor had you any right to believe 
one half of my assertion and set aside 
the other," Dajlas proceeded. " I would 
not have been so unjust, if I stood where 
you do." 

"Truly! jrau would not? The mat- 
ter's closed, sir," pulling his hat on with 
an air of determination. » Innocent or 
guilty, 1 hardly choose to make a con- 
vict 3iy daily associate. Not another 
*ord. The matter's closed." He started 
off down the road, every step ringing 



out uncompromisingly, while Dallas 
stood looking after him, leaning agamst 
the rock. 

At tlie foot of the hill the Doctor 
stopped, hesitated a moment and back 
he came, hotter, more out of breath and 
angrier than before. 

' What is the whole of this cursed 
s ory? What do you hold it back for? 
Have you nothing to say for yourself 
eh'" 

' I was a boy, and was made a cat's- 
paw of by another man. 1 presented a 
check which he had forged. It was 
made payable to me." 

"Where is your proof?" 

" I have none," standing erect and 
raising his voice. " No matter what 
manner of man I make of myself I 
never can go back to the town where I 
lived and be called anything but a thie£ 
I would rather those people believed in 
me as they once did, than— But what 
is the use of talking about it to you ?" 

" Don't be so hasty, young man. 
There may be a great deal of use in it 
So they believed in you, did they ? That 
would be a terrible story if it was true. 
Not that 1 have the least feith in it, though. 
Who was the man, by the way ?" 

Dallas hesitated : " I will not tell you 
his name. Not that I want to keep his 
secret. I'd be glad if the whole world 
knew hira for what he is. But what is 
the use? You would but doubt me the 

" You are the best judge of the mat- 
ter, certainly. Well, good-day, Mr. GaJ- 
braith. I have quite made up my mind. 
You are dischat^ed. It's the first time 
my instinct ever deceived me in a man." 

" It did not deceive you now, Doctor 
Pritchard ;" and Dallas gave a low, nerv- 
ous laugh, so like a woman's that it 
startled the old man. He only glowered 
more gloomily, however, and set off 
again rapidly down the hill ; and this 
time he did not come back. 



CHAPTER XX. 

When Dallas reached the Indian 
Queen, half an hour later, Matt met him. 
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breathless, at the foot of the hill. " I' 
been watching for you all day '" - — 
ing a hand. " You're a-going tc 



"Yes, I'm going " 

"They re packing up fi r \o\x in there." 
The "the\' meint Mrs Beck and Lizzy 
Byrne who cime now lo the window 
and nodded smiling, each cheek as red 
as a popp\ leaf She had a smoothing- 
iron withm an inch of her chin testing 
its heat. Pegg) had just finished the 
white shirts she had been making for 
Dallas, and Lizzy had been helping her 
to "do them up." The two women had 
been in a fever of anxious preparation 
all day ; for Miss Byrne had been over 
at the Indian Queen several times since 
Dallas' advent, to see her old friend, Mrs. 
Beck. She told her that she had many 
friends in common with Mr. Galbraith, 
and gradually seemed to share in Peggy's 
fervent interest in the young man. 

Indeed, Mrs. Beck had confided to 
her husband in the barn-yard, while she 
was milking that very morning, that "if 
Miss Elizabeth was ten years younger, 
she thought something might come of it. 
She was very tidy-looking still, and it 
was high time she was settling." 

The news of her boarder's appoint- 
ment to go with Doctor Pritchard had 
put the good woman in an ecstasy of 
delight and triumph. Evans, id d ' 
She knew, from the first, he was 
of Evans' sort ; and now the 
States was sending him out on the 
especial business. She had no d 
that the President had had his 
him ever since he came to the 
Queen. She told Beck that eve IV 
Byrne, who was so commoa- 
usually, was more excited about i h 
she. It was Miss Byrne who exp d 
to her how high the position really was, 
and how it would bring his name info 
the papers, and how the eyes of the 
whole country would be upon him. " It 
would be such a splendid triumph over 
hjs enemies," she said — "such a tri- 
umph!" and was so fluttered whenever she 
talked of it that she was ready to cry. 

When Dallas came up with Matt and 
sat down on the kitchen door-step open- 



ing on the porch, Pe^y was putting the 
last sdtches of darning in his woolen 
socks, and Lizzy was stooping again over 
the shirt-front, white and glossy as satin 

" I took Beck's carpet-bag, Mr. Gal- 
braith," said Pegg}-, clipping her words 
because of the haste of the occasion. 
"Yours is too small to hold a cat curled 
up. Them jars on the table have to go 
in yet. They're peach leather — dry, you 
see. You've got to stew it. It'll be 
good for a snack out on the Plains, 
spread on your bread, I've no doubt 
the Doclor'll like a bile of it too. He's 
a notion of good living ; for, as lean as 
he is, you ought to have seen him drink 
my apple-molasses. Miss Byrne, when 
he come to call on Mr. Galbraith." 

"We've nearly done," said Lizzy. "I 
think these shirts will last until you 
come back. If you come, as you pro- 
mised, at the end of a year," looking up 

" I'll come at the end of the year," 
said Dallas. 

"I don't know," broke in Matt, medi- 
tatively, "whether I'd like a shaggy pony 
best or not There's gobs of ponies 
about hyur. I was thinking of a real 
crocodile in a box. D'ye hear, Mr. Gal- 

"Hear to the child! You'd better 
k f mocking-bird, if Mr. Galbraith 
m o bring you anjiihing. Croco- 

d eed? You asked me what I'd 

ra h have from them queer countries, 
V 11, 1 was thinking, since Miss Eliz- 
d me of fuchsias there growin' 
et high and cactuses in propor- 
h t if you could bring an original 
— u see ? — I'd take the premium at 
ty iair, then, I reckon." 
11 bring more roots than you'll 
plant," said Dallas; "and the bird for 
Matt." For the world was broad, he 
thought, and roots, and birds, and work 
were to be found outside of New Mexico. 
He had not the heart to lell these wo- 
men that, instead of the honorable work 
over which they were glorying, he was 
going out to-morrow without a penny or 
a friend in the world. He wondered 
that he was not dejected himself about 
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it — that while he was trying lo compre- 
hend the great chance lost to liim, he 
was wrestling with Matt with one hjnd, 
and looking into the busy, warm, little 
kitchen, laughing at Peggy's jokes. It 
seemed to Lizzy tiiat for years he had 
not been so light-hearted : all his old, dry, 
quiet humor, which used to keep Mana- 
squan alive, had come back to him, 

"Are you so glad to go ?" she said, 
half reproachfully, when Mrs. Beck 
had gone out: '-One would think you 
had your fate in your own hands at 
last, and could rnake yourself what you 
pleased." 

" I have less reason to be glad than 
you suppose. But the world is young. 






1 1." 



"Yes, that is true, Dallas." 

"There is no use in moping and 
whining over a rough tumble at the out- 
set" He had dropped his load some- 
how, she saw, and was exhilarated as a 
boy with this odd setting forth so late in 
life to seek, not fortune, but education. 

" I will stay all night, Dallas," she 
said. " I would like to be the last to 
bid you God-speed, in the morn ng 

" I am glad of that, Lizzy his eyes 
sparkling. " I have some faith m omens 
after all," 

"Yes, Miss Byrne will stay bu>:tled 
in Mrs, Beck, catching the last words 
"Beck's arranged to take a half day to 
morrow, and we'll all have breakfast to- 
gether, and see you off regularly Maybe 
now, you'd rather have had the ch ckens 
and waffles for supper to-night ? They're 
just as easy cooked as not. It would 
seem more like a feast ; but 1 doubted 
if Matt'd hold out so hte, and you're 
never contented without the boy." 

" No. rii not be separated from my 
chum when the time for the last chicken 
comes, you may be sure. Besides, I 
cannot stay at home this evening," rising 
hastily. " I have a — a person to meet, 
on business, at nightfall. I will not be 
jate. I have but a few words to say." 

"I'll tell Wash to saddle the old 
mare," said Mrs. Beck, as he ran up the 
stairs to clean away the dust. 

" No, no. I can outwalk Jinny any 
iay," he called back, and 



afterward they heard him tramping hur- 
riedly to and fro overhead, 

" I wonder who the ' person ' is ?" said 
Peggy, drawing down her brows over 
her darning. "He's great at making 
friends for as silent a man — Mr. Gal- 
braith. There's hardly an evenin' that 
a batch of the men from the quarry ain't 
up, talkin' over their affairs to him. 
People's drawed lo him nateral-like. As 
for Beck, he's told him more of his early 
life than ever he did me, for as long as 
I've been his wife. Gracious!" as Dal- 
las appeared again, freshly dressed ; 
" goin' out in gray flannel again ! These 
white shirts is aired as dry as a bone. 
I'd go out as become me — once. I'd 
let 'em see you was employed by the 
government. Them's yourquarryclothes, 
Mr. Galbraith. Jest slip on one of these 

Dallas hesitated; "The gray are quite 
clean, and some people — artists — would 
like this dress best." But he waited a 
moment, uneasily pushing back his short 
hair before he put on his cap. Up stairs 
he had stood for the first time in his life, 
perhaps cnt cally looking at himself in 
the square 1 ttle mirror. There was no 
help for It I He was hopelessly big, and 
bony and homely. 

Well what does it matter?" he said, 
cheerlully 'Who will look at the flan- 
nel after all — or at me ?" giving Matt a 
linal toss as he went out, calling back 
good n ght and that they were not to 
wait for him Lizzy followed him to the 
door to look after him, her eyes full of 
motherly pride ; no man ever had so 
much purity and vigor in his face as her 
boy, she thought 

"Jest see how he goes !" said Peggy, 
coming to her elbow. " These young 
ones think they can carry the world on 
their shoulders ! Dear I dear 1 Much 
they know of life ! If you'll just take 
his things in the other room. Miss Lizzy, 
I'll have supper ready in no time," 

Lizzy obeyed, a little annoyed. What 
right had Pe^y to complain and talk 
about wants in life? watching the hearty 
little woman going about, swiftly bringing 
order out of confusion. Hadn't she a 
husband and child that she loved, and a 
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little house of her own ? Presently the 
table was set, the egg stirred into the 
coffee, the sausages frying on the iide 
of the fire. Peggy disappeared ind 
coming back in a new blue calico gown 
sat down to rock Matt to sleep in her 
arms, big boy as he was. The evening 
light slanted in warmly : Matt wis a 
clean, pretty little chap ; his mother s 
face was young and bright : the picture 
had a certain homely beauty of its own 
It touched poor Lizry with a sense of 
hunger and de m 
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make her less 


tender mith him t f 1 


that she had made his so heavy If h 


came to sit w 


Ih her, sometim th y 



I be old 



would keep silence for 
wound, and by and by it would 
and they would grow 
friends. It seemed to her verj 1 k 
poem or a novel, the picture of tl 
both sitting quietly on either sid f tl 
hearth, year after year, with th t 

between them. This space that 
might be passed, and the sea s d g 
in the distance like a wail o th t 
which might have been and nev 

The melancholy "situation" pi d 
Lizzy, who was, as we know, 1 1 

and practical beyond all women t p t 
her unconsciously in a thoroughlj od 
humor. With this vision of Van Zeldt, 
made miserable for life by her, and sitting 
nighl after night until he grew gray con- 



templating his misery, she did not feel 
herself utterij cut adrift or that she had 
lost her birthright among women 'W hen 
Beck came in to supper he found Matt 
snuglj tucked away m bed and Miss 
Bjrne in the best spirits drawing the 
flaky biscuits from the oven wliile 
Peggy made the ccffee 

This IS hearty ' he siid g ving 
Peggj a sounding k ss and t! en they 
sat down as snug and cozy as could be 
L zzj quoted to herself something about 



bl ng over first a boulder and then a 
p and Doctor Pritchard's wiry voice 
b k out in an unwonted oath. 

O he came, grumbling : "Just what 

! t be looked for under that woman's 

m gement ! Slip-shod and violent i 

If 1 horses know how to double these 

ag they have more wit than herself! 

S h ! You're here, eh .'"' with a sort 

f 1, which had in it something of 

m rt fication. He stopped, held the open 

t th one hand and barred the way, 

I k g up steadily at Galbraith, 

Well, I'm not sorry, on the whole, 
t h e met you. I've made up my 
d to say nothing of that matter be- 
f I go : I've been thinking it over, 
t b 1 ve you're repentant, and God for- 
bid I d throw a stone in the way of any 
man who is trying to get back to the 
right road." His sandy eyebrows 
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twitched, and his contracted eyes were 
fixed on Dallas. 

" I am not repentant," broke in the 
young fellow, roughly, " Unless you 
force me to repent of my stupidity in 
telling my story to you. The truth must 
have been rare in your life, Doctor 
Pritchard, you know so liftle how to 

" So you bandy words about it, do 
you ?" putting out his hand to stop 
him; and when Dallas paused, remaning 
uneasily silent for a moment. " I tell 
you, young man, ] have not been vexed 
in tills way for years 1 
ceived before in a r 
on instinct. There's 
face that will warrai 
humbug. I've been 
post Farm-house. I' 
old James Galbraith about you." 

" You have been there ? Did you 
my story to James Galbraith?" s^d E 
las, in an altered d dd 

standing still. 

" I did not tell 1— 11 I 

rid myself of liking 
easil} as some nen 
Galbra th was n p 
h^d be n tlo gh 1 I y — 

phrenologist I don't wait to rap on 
man s skull to know if I trust him 
not W ell — g od-bye, Galbraith, go d 
bye . making way for him to pass is 
hastily as he had detained him. "lb 
lieve you are truly repentant. I will ke p 
your secret. 1 will leave this place n 
the morning, never to return, in all pro 
ability, and if you can make inend 
here, I'll not stand in your way." 

" Good-bye, Doctor Pritchard." D 
las looked after the jerky, lean figu 
going down the road with a wrench 
his heart It was the first friend he h d 
gained since he began his new life — 
gained and lost. The Professor, on his 
part, walked quickly, uncertainly, a few 
steps, then slackened his pace ; " ! do 
not believe the fellow will stay here 
when I'm gone, to be disgraced by hav- 
ing been left in the lurch. I wonder 
if he has any friends in the world. He's 
reformed — if he ever was guilty. Tut ! 
tut!" and secretly rating John Pritchard 
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for a fool, he hurried on to the brow of 
the next hill. Then it occurred to him 
to wish that he had heard Galbraith's 
story through, at any rate : he hesitated, 
half turned back, peering down into the 
gathering twilight. .But he was too late ■ 
the road was vacant ; and the Doctor 
went gravely on to his lodging in the 
village. 
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— F R ND £■ T N 
If she had done it, she diose her au- 
dience badly. For a moment Dallas 
stood bewildered with the enchantment 
of color and fragrance, "over- canopied 
with sweet musk-roses and with eglan- 
tine;" then he pushed his hat back on 
his head and thrust his hands into his 
pockets, going about with a puzzled, 
eager whistle, peering — not at the flow- 
ers, but the earth in which they grew. 
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Musk-roses did not belong to Novem- 
ber ; and here was the gray moss of the 
sea-woods, which could not possibly take 
root in this alluvial soil ; and the knobby 
prickle-bush of the Jersey sands, which 
never would flower for him, bursting into 
3 glory of red, voluptuous flowers ; and 
those must be the Japan lilies, and that 
the famous Espiritu- Santo flower, of 
which he had read, but never hoped to 
see. All these in summer bloom in No- 
vember among the Ohio hills ! As for 
enchantment, or a possible Tilania, that 
was hardly within the scope of Dallas' 

" So money can do this, eh ? Money f 
was what he said, with a transient fancy 
that it was hardly worth while to waste 
years in search of knowledge in Mexico 
and Japan, when a hand stretched out 
full of dollars could bring Mexico and 
Japan under his nose. All seasons of 

Now, Honora was wailing in the dark 
behind the little glass door ia the comer. 
She had had time to realize the crisis in 
life which this night was to herself and 
him ; and I leave it to any woman if It 
was not unbearable, at the very moment 
when she was going to appear like the 
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of miserable little sprouts, she opened 
the latch with a snap and came down 
into fairyland. He neither saw nor 
heard her, though he had turned back 
again and was stooping over an aqua- 
rium. What could he find in the forlorn 



perch and s 



n-fish to bring such eager- 
i eyes or the hard, ■ 



look into his mouth ? 

" Do you understand the language of 
the fishes as well as of the rocks, Mr. 
Galbralth ? They are mine, but I always 
found them tiresome enough," with the 
impatient snap of the latch echoing in 
her voice. 

Dallas started and looked up. He 
never had seen any vision like that of 
the young girl that stood before him, her 
unassertant beauty thrown info relief by 
the art of rose-colored drapery and deli- 
cate laces, She knew that he had not, 
and that as long as he lived the picture 
would be one which he would remember. 
But Dallas had his own old-fashioned, 
self-taught notions of deference, and af- 
ter the first glance of wondering delight 
he bowed to her gravely and turned back 
to his fishes. 

"It is quite new to me — this contri- 
vance for studying their habits," he said. 
"And there is a balance of animal and 
vegetable life here that is curious and ad- 
mirable. It is all a new world to me," 
with a look which comprised the forcing- 
rooms, flowers, and Honora fancied, her- 
self. 



thinking of all that money was worth to 
a man. I never understood it as I have 
done since I came into this house to- 
night" 

"Money?" said Honora, bewildered. 
" They are not worth so much — these,' 
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with a slighting motion of her hand to- 
ward the flowers. 

"No, I suppose not," thoughtfully. 
" But it is the facility for study ; as if 
science was mapped out and brought 
under your very eyes — put into your 
hand. You do not know how new it all 
is to me, Miss Dundas," with an embar- 
rassed laugh, which died into sudden 
silence. 

" These plants and tanis, and the 
knowledge of which they are hints, are 
commonplace things to you, but they are 
like glimpses to me of a world where I 
never have been," Dallas said after 
a while, in a heavy, unwilling tone, as 
though the words were forced out by 
some uncontrollable mental pressure. "A 
world where knowledge is the very ^r 
you breathe. You, and men and womea 
like you, were born in it. I did not 
know, until to-night, how far outside I 
was ;" and again his eyes turned from 
the fece before him with an indescribable, 
wistful, hungry look about him, as though 
measuring the life which he had missed 
and the few years left in which to master 



"You— you overrate the distance be- 
tween us, Mr. Galbraith," said Honora, 
awkwardly. " These things seem very 
insignificant to me." 

" Because you are used to their mean- 
ings. I am a very ignorant man, Miss 
Dundas. To-night I feel as a man might 
who had spent his life in making brick, 
when he sees a great, finished temple for 
the first time." 

Honora understood him. She turned 
away, pretending to pick the dead leaves 
fi'om a bush, feeling that he forgot her 
presence as soon as he had done speak- 
ing. For a man to live to that age and 
find himself to be ignorant — liopelessly 
behind aJl other men — then the sting 
would enter the soul, she thought. As 
she snipped the leaves away, this loss 
and pdn of Dallas' seemed to be more 
to her than any of her own which she 
had ever known. Her breast began to 
throb and the scalding tears swelled to 
her eyes. That ftightened her. What 
ailed her ? What was Dallas Galbraith 
to her? Why should she, with her 



French ideas of decorum, have met him 
here alone — have taken his fate Into her 
own hands ? It was now as if his soul 
was her soul, the mere thought of his 
loss wrenched her with such sharp pain ; 
for the tears were bitter, wrung them- 
selves out of her very heart. She never 
had made even her uncle's inner self her 
own in this fashion. 

The terror of that consciousness which 
comes to every woman some time in life 
overtook Honora. She hid from it. 
She would not name it to herself. " Dal- 
las Galbraith is nothing to me — nothing 
to me ! I brought him here for love of 
justice — to give him his place— to make 
myself a beggar," she told herself vehe- 
mently. Presently she turned to him: 
she thought he did not look at her, but 
Dallas knew that all the flush and sparkle 
had died out in her ; saw even the clutch 
with which her fingers held on the bench 
at her side. He was as sensitive to a 
change in her mood or looks, and as 
stolidly dumb about it, as that flowerless 
cactus was to the heat and shadows of 
the sun which warmed it 

It was a lucky fancy, she thought, to 
bring him here. If he had determined 
to persevere in his stupid resolve not to 
make himself known, the signs of wealth 
in-doors would not have touched or 
tempted him ; but here the grappling- 
hooks had taken a firm hold of him. 

" Vou understand now," she said, 
"what wealth will give you. With 
money a man can educate — can make 
himself what he will." 

" I do understand. It is a great 
power. The man is a fool who slights 
it." 

He stood in the door which swung open 
into the orchard as he spoke, looking 
gravely out into the gathering twilight 
Honora, a step or two within, waited 
When he glanced hurriedly in, the tem- 
pered silvery light, the green distance, 
the lilies and perfiime, the woman's deli- 
cate figure draped in rose-colored mist, 
and her face, which gave life to the whole, 
all seemed to wait for him, expectant, al- 
luring, eager. It was but to keep silence 
about that onefoul misadventure — to lie, it 
might be, once or twice, ajid to enter on 
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possession of what was to hlra a rojal 
inheritance. Within there, knowledge 
would come in the very air, breathed □ 
the midst of ease and luxury. W thin 
there would be a chance — poor, improb 
able, but yet a chance — to win her 

Without, there was an aimless journey 
into the world, without a penny in h 
pocket or a friendly face to meet, to con 
quer knowledge in poor, meagre morsels 
struggling for life at the same time 

There was an undue share of mulish 
perverseness in Galbraith's blood At 
this prospect, without any show of rea 
son, his muscles stiffened and he began 
to breathe free. Honora and her world 
became less fair to him. 

" Will you come in ?" she sdd, softly. 
« Home is wailing for you. It will be 
the old story of the prince found among 
the herdsmen. But we will keep the 
secret to ourselves of the coal-pits at 
Scranton," growing hurried and unsteady 
when she saw that he did not move. 
She remembered then that the choice for 
him to make was for life, and stood si- 
lent Once she half held out her hand, 
and then let it fall, trembling. It mat- 
tered more to her life than his, she 
thought, after all, whether he went away. 
When he remmned silent, looking out 
steadily, she spoke to him again : " Will 






n?" 



" slowly, looking her in the face 
as he spoke. " It is not home to roe. 
I will come back when I am fit to take 
my place among you." 

She shook her head: "You will never 
come ; or it will be too late. Death may 
come to any of us." 

"And you may be gone. You will do 
as other women do — marry." 

"That may be," with a lau h 
growing suddenly pale. 

" It would be but natural," with g 
breath, turning away. He was gra 
and stern, as though it was h 
death and not life he was planning 

" If you have decided to foUow y 
whim, then, and go — " 

" It is not a whim," slowl 
seems even to me like the choice of a 
madman. You suppose ! do not know 
what 1 am giving up. I do know. 



Chances which — which you would never 
th nk of Miss Dundas. These things 

\ou have your own reasons, doubt- 
less coldly. 

I have this reason," turning to her 
quickly " I have not moral courage nor 
strength enough now to live among you 
and be myself — to tell my own story hon- 
e tlj and boldly. Later, it may be differ- 
ent If it is not, I never will return. 
And then there is a sort of gloss and 
polish over all the world you live in — an 
im tafion of each other, a hiding of one's 
self It is hateful to me ; but if I went 
among you now, I know that I would 
try to gdn it. I would begin to borrow 
my opinions on this side and on that. I 
would soon be quite contented to smother 
up all my past life for ever." 

Honora listened intently. "Am /false 
and factitious?" she said, leaning forward 
in her eagerness for his reply. 

Dallas hesitated. But the sincere 
eyes before Mm commanded the answer: 
" I had an odd feeling about you. Miss 
Dundas, since the day I first met you," 
he said, smiling. " Something of that 
with which one wants to strip the husk 
and silk fi-om an ear of corn and find the 
kernel inside. But the husk and silk 
with you-—" 

"Are borrowed. Now that is true !" 
earnestly. " I've tried to give myself 
a good character so long, you under- 
stand. I did not suspect you of shrewd- 
ness. But no matter ! Have you told 
me all of your reasons for going?" 

," No. I have been hampered all my 
life, and I want to feel my own feet un- 
der me. I would rather earn my bread 
an d new- 
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" She is not here. Colonel Pervis 
drove her to town this morning. She 
will be back to-morrow." 

They both were silent after that. 
There was no reason why Dallas should 
stay longer. His choice was made. 
Honora, drawn back a little, her eyes 
dropped on the floor, waited, he thought, 
only to say good-bye. But he did not 
say good-bye. He never knew, after- 
ward, how long he stood there, or of 
what he thought as he gazed at the 
downcast fe.ce. She knew, without look- 
ing at him, and turned from him with a 

" I must leave you now. If you will 
go?" 

"Yes, I will go." 

" Do you wish me to keep jova 

"Yes: until I comeback." 

A faint heat began to rise in Honora's 
cheeks. If she could not take this hero 
by the hand and lead him in to her un- 
cle, it was something to know that he 
had gone out like an old Crusader into 
the world seeking tlie true knighthood — 
something to hold his secret in her hand, 
a fie between themselves alone, some day 
to draw him gently back to cl^m his own. 
It was romance and mystery enough to 
comfort any woman. 

"You may trust me," she said, in a 
whisper, a precaution which she had 
neglected before. 

Another silence, in which he waited. 
But still she did not look at him. 

"When will you come back ?" 

" In a year, i will try what strength 
I have, and if ! succeed, I will come 
and claim my place." 

" If you do not succeed ?" 

"Then I will come to you to say 
ferewell. Miss Dundas, for ever. I will 
ask you to forget that I ever crossed 
your path." 

He came closer to her, involuntarily, 
as he spoke. The dreadful constraint 
and weight which oppressed him when- 
ever he tried to drag his secret thoughts 
to the light were upon him. He looked 
down from his grave, square height on 
Honora where she stood ; her hands 
were clasped ami resting on. a heap of 



dead moss. They were so bloodless that 
he wondered, vaguely, if they were not 
icy cold, and went on hurriedly stumbling 
through his words : " You must not 
think I have not seen the sacrifice you 
would have made. I am not so ignorant 
that a noble, true woman — " 

There he stopped. Her bosom was 
heaving, her chin quivering as Matt's 
did when he choked back tlie tears. 
Galbraith made one step that brought 
him beside her. Could it be that it cost 
her anything for him to go ? 

The white, cold hands were very near 
him. He clasped his own behind him 
resolutely. He had no thought of her 
as the beautiful, richly-dressed lady ; 
but he did remember that the taint of 
the prison was on his flesh, and until 
she knew it he had no right to toueh 
her. 

" I will keep your secret," she said, 
" and a year from now I will look for 
you to come back. Good-bye, Cousin 
Dallas." She held out her hand, and 
when he did not take it looked wonder- 
ingly up at him. 

Poor Dallas ! All that he knew was 
the face upturned to his. He had failed to 
recognize the fairy queen in her elaborate 
silken sheen. A woman was a woman 
to him ; and in this swift moment he 
absorbed every trifling detail that set 
this one apart from others, and gathered 
it all into his honest, stupid heart, to feed 
on hereafter. This gown she wore, he 
thought, was the very color of the inside 
of the shells he used to find at low tide; 
and her eyes were dark and brown as 
the kelp washed up on the shore : the 
old friendly Manasquan life came up as 
the echo of a far-oiF home-song. Her 
eyes were full of tears. She was very 
near to him — nearer than any living be- 
ing. On the night he first saw her 
he knew that, when, from the world from 
which he was shut out, she had held her 
hand down to him. Before he came 
back, she would marry — in her own class. 
Not a convict. 

But with the quiet assurance of real 
love, he knew himself to be near to her — 
nearer to her than any other man could 
ever be. Now, he was intolerably alone ; 
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— the old stain would shut him for ever 
into a soUtary life. 

" Good-bye," she said. 

For his answer he took her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

He quickly put her down, white with 
indignation, and drew back from her. 
"You think me rude and vulgar, i am 
sorry. I could not help it." He added 
earnestly ; " It does not seem wrong or 

Honora made an imperious gesture 
of dismissal: "Go! I— I am sorry." 

These words went like a knife to Gal- 
braith's heart. She had trusted him as 
an equal, and now she thought him a 
boor. He looked at her a moment sor- 
rowfully enough, bowed without speak- 
ing, and went slowly down the hill. "But 
I was not wrong nor vulgar," he said, 
doggedly to himself. While Honora, 
when he was gone, buried her fece in her 
hands and laughed hysterically. Could 
Colonel Pervis or Mr. Dour have done 
this thing? But they were thorough-bred 
— gentlemen. How could one know 
what to expect from a wild man of the 
woods ? It was as if one had laid hold 
on Behemoth ; and then she sat down 
among the ilower-pots and sobbed and 
cried until her heart was sick. 

The Indian Queen, long before Gal- 
braith's return, was sound asleep in the 
moonlight. Even Turk, the watch-dog, 
who regarded robbers as one of the illu- 
sions of his youth, was as usual stretched 
on the porch snoring, his head between 
his paws. Dallas sat down on the mossy 
pump-trough : his brain was on fire, the 
close air of the house choked him. Why 
should a man be shut up in a box until 
after he was dead ? After all, any house 
was a jail ! He must have the free air 
to think over his future life clearly. 
But he did not think at aU. That he 
ought to be miserable was plain enough. 
No man could be in a worse case. To- 
mo o he n o on o e he world, 

penn e and un au h he leprous 

n a k o he prison upon m awaking- 
susp on aga n h m n he kindest, 
broades hum n np The wo- 

man who a ad oun d o more than 



all the world to him he had driven from 
him, to-night, irretrievably. 

" It is a dark day," said Dallas. 

There was heat in the man's long 
jaws which had not been there since the 
old Manasquan days. The grave, dark- 
blue eyes were sparkling and alive. 
" Hillo, Turk !" he called ; and when 
the dog came sleepily to him he pulled 
him up and wrestled with him, laughing, 
and with no gentle hand, as if life, and 
youth, and good-fellowship were brimful 
in his heart, and he must find some liv- 
ing thing to caress, if it were but a dog. 
When Turk went off agdn, surly, to his 
nap, Galbraith stood up, stretching his 
long arms restlessly, looking down the 
road and then up at the sky. He could 
not sleep. Of all his strong, brawny 
body there was but one conscious point 
—his mouth, on which a touch lay light 
and warm. Had he found in it to-night 
that cordial which his hard early life had 
never tasted ? Or was he simply one of 
those men who never know when fate 
has worsted them ? 

However that may be, the Dallas Gal- 
braith who walked vehemently up the 
hill to the woods, only to throw himself 
down under a beech tree, was ten years 
a younger man than the one who had 
gone out from the Indian Queen this 
morning. The luck which was against 
him had vanished out of his sight. As 
for the disaster that closed in upon him 
on every side, the thought of it only 
roused in him the hot, buoyant glow with 
which he used to fight his way along the 
beach through the nor'-easters that wet 
him to the skin. He was going to live 
out of doors now, thank God ! He had 
done with houses. He began to troll 
out one of the old fishing-songs, and his 
magnificent voice echoed through the 
woods like a trumpet-note of victory. 
He was so busy with his own fancies 
and his song that he did not hear 
the rolling wheels of a buggy on the 

" Ho, Galbraith t Galbraith ! There's 
nobody fool enough to be shouting in the 
woods at midnight tut that fellow ! Gal- 
braith, I say !" 

The shouting suddenly ceased, and in 
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a moment Dallas came down into the 
road, falling into his usual grave compo- 
sure when he saw who had summoned 

" You are late abroad, Doctor Pritch- 
ard ?" resting his hand on the whip-rest 
of the buggy. 

" Yes ; but the night is the same as 
the day to me. It will be to you when 
you are as old a campaigner, I^I'm 
afraid we will have rain to-morrow." 

" It is likely." 

" Yes ; those woolly clouds are a bad 
sign." Then the Doctor fiicked his 
whip, and finding a knot in the lash 
picked it out, while Dallas watched him. 
He could not help it that his heart beat 
fest or his breath choked him. What if 
the road was going to open level before 
his feet ? What if, after ail the fierce 
temptation, he had done right and yet 
not lost his chance ? 

" I drove over purposely to see you, 
Galbraith," hesitated the Doctor. 

Dallas nodded in silence. 

» I was going to the Indian Queen, 
but I heard you up there. You must 
carry a light heart, lilting in that fashion 
in the middle of the night Well, I've 
been thinking over that matter— the 
story you told me, eh ?" 

Dallas stroked the old horse softly. 

" I'm glad to find you are in a better 
mood, Galbraith. You were angry and 
disrespectful this morning. A young 
man, first of all, should master his tem- 
per. You prevented me from seeing the 
thing clearly. Now, when I came to 
think it over—" 

" You determined to trust me," quietly 
suggested Dallas when the pause grew 
awkward. " I do not think you will re- 

" I have determined to trust myself," 
hastily. " I never found my judgment 
mislead me yet And Mr. Galbraith has 
formed the same opinion of you ; though 
that weighs but little with me. He's a 
phrenologist. There was Colonel Lad- 
doun — as clever, gentlemanly a fellow as 
ever lived— yet the Galbraiths would 
have none of him. No : James Gal- 
braith's opinion does not count for much 
with me. But I've determined to risk 



it all on my judgment of your face, Gal- 
braith. Convict or not, I'll take you 
with me to-morrow, if you will go." 
The respect which he felt for the young 
man betrayed itself involuntarily in his 
tone more than his words. 

"Yes, I will go. I am glad you 
trusted me." There was a heartiness 
and feeling in his voice which took the 
Doctor by assault 

"Give me your hand, boy 1" suddenly, 
stoopii^ forward. " I believe your story, 
every syllable. Some men have damna- 
ble usage in this world. I'll do what I 
can to set it right for you." 

The men shook hands, and then, as 
men do when a word of earnest feeling 
escapes them, began, in a hasty, ashamed 
way, to talk of the horse and the chances 
of rain. " We'll make an early start," 
said Pritchard. " I'll take this road and 
call for you at the Queen by eight o'clock 
— sharp. Well, good-bye," pulling his 
reins. " Don't leave your voice behind 
you, either. It's good company on a 
long day's tramp — a tenor voice like 
your's. I know ; 1 have heard good 
music in my time. Well, good-night 1" 
looking back, after he had driven a little 
way, with a nod and smile again to re- 
assure the young fellow. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Mr. Dour, the next morning, rose as 
usual with the dawn, for the young man 
was in reality a hard-plodding student 
Gerty, as fresh and sweet as a spice- 
pink, always was the first of the house- 
hold to break in on him in the library ; 
but to-day Miss Dundas came in for a 
book. Paul sprang to mi 
suading himse h 
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th m Sh w a ry homely young 
w m D th ght as she went out 
1 1 d and 1 t k p his book agdn ; 
and th n 1 d pp d it, considering 
wh th bra p w d d or did not tend 
t J tl d al man, and whether 
w m n w n t aft aU, only meant to 
fti h th 1 nt f repose in this 
h 1} bm-ly f 1 f t caress aw } 
f ni tl h band b owsj and t b g 

M Galb th 1 d down his p p 
h n H n to his llttl tudy 

and b o^n t p tl sewing ft- m h 
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Id read th 



A J g t tudy, my d 
" I thought I d try and learn— some 
thing," with a despairing energy, sitting 
down with her chin in her hands, and 
beginning at the first chapter. The 
clock ticked for half an hour before she 

" I've laid out a system for myself, 
uncle. Do you think, if I read and took 
notes, and all that, I could make myself 
worth anything in — well, in a year ?" 

" It is prot>able. Have you had an 
especial call toward the natural sci- 

There was a little pause; "One must 
begin somewhere. That seems to be 
the only knowledge of weight. Lan- 
guages and metaphysics — that sort of 
indoors learning makes men like Mr. 

"And farming and hunting, men like 
Colonel Pervis." 

" I would be very sorry for the world 
if they were the only types of men- 
very sorry, indeed !" tartly, dropping her 
forehead in her hands and going to work 
again. 

Mrs. Rattlin, at breakfast, su^ested 
that Honora " looked poorly. Most 
young girls had something in their spines. 
A white of egg, now, beaten up in raw 
whisky, was excellent before meals." 
Madam Galbraith growled assent, and 
looked keenly at her niece from under 
her shaggy brows, as though she saw a 
change in her deeper than the dark scor- 
ing under the eyes. The eyes them- 



selves were full of meaning, steady and 
reticent as never before. The shy awk- 
wardness had given place to a languid 
grace, which had a subtle charm for the 
eyes of the old lady. When she spoke 
to the people about her, she neither 
stammered nor hesitated as usual, but it 
was as indifferently as if they belonged 
rid to which she had long since 
b dd good-bye. Her very voice was 
Madam Galbraith- natural, and 
VI h 1 ar, fine cadences. 

Wl at has altered Honora ?" she 
d m ded sharply of her husband, after 
b kf t. "There's a peculiar steadi- 
h t comes to a woman when she is 
m m d or betrothed. I see it in her 
She has done with copying otliers. 
She IS herself for the rest of her life. 
What has she been doing ?" 

" 1 do not know, Hannah. Studying 
Humboldt, I beheve," tranquilly. 

"Some one ought to know," anx- 
iously. " I must take better care of the 
child." 

The old gentleman lighted a cigar and 
went out to the garden walk, looking 
in each time that he passed the window 
at the light flickering over his darling's 
head, bent agdn over the books. The 
change in her face was that of a beautiful 
life dawning out of chaos, he thought, and 
went on turning his wife's rough idea 
over in his fancifiil way. Love coming 
in to a woman's nature was Uke the last 
stroke of an artist's pencil to the land- 
scape ; there was the background wait- 
ing—a bit of heaven and a bit of earth: 
promise of summer or promise of storms. 
Then the solitary human figure came 
in, and the motionless drama took in- 
stant life, shape, meaning. The pic- 
ture was finished for ever. Time would 
make no essential change — only to dim 
the hues, perhaps. Having finished 
his cigar and his meditation together, 
he went up to the window and opened 

"Are Babe and I left out of the plans 
for the year ? Come and ride with me, 

" 1 don't think I have time. You 
see, imcle, 1 have been living in a world 
where knowledge was the very dr I 
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breathed ; and you have no idea how 
dumb I am. My head does ache horri- 
bly !" ^ving the "Cosmos" a push and 
coming to the window. 

" Yes ; go put on your habit. I am 
going down the river-road. I will meet 
Doctor Pritchard somewhere there, and 
bid him good-bye." 

Honora put up both hands to shelter 
her face from the sun. " No, I will not 
ride this morning," in a low voice. 

Mr. Galbraith pulled his spectacles 
down over his eyes to look at her. 
"The air is from the mountains," he 
persisted. " I thought it would be but 
friendly to meet Pritchard and bid him 
God-speed. It is a long, dangerous 
journey the foolish old fellow has under- 

"You had better go with your uncle, 
Honora," said Mrs. Rattlin, who came 
np just then, patting her on the shoulder 
in her motherly way. 

But, to her dismay, the tears began to 
roll down the girl's pale cheeks. " I 
wish you would not worry me, uncle 1" 
she sobbed. " How could you ask me 
to do that ? How could you .' 1 did 
not know it was a dangerous journey." 

"Go take your ride, Mr. Galbraith," 
said Mrs. Rattlin, quietly. " Don't be 
uneasy about Honora. It's her spine. 
Girls are all weakly, nervous things now- 
a-days. Go and lie down a while, Ho- 

But Honora slipped away from them 
both, and went down, slowly, to the gar- 
den — to the orchard — into the green- 
house. As she watched her uncle's 
horse coming to the door, ready for him 
to mount, the tears dried and her face 
began to bum hot as the cactus-blooms 
behind her. In a little while he would 
be on the hill-road, where Doctor Pritch- 
ard must pass. 

A quarter of an hour afterward, when 
Mr. Galbraith stopped his horse to un- 
fasten the gate, there stood Miss Dim- 
das waiting, eyes and cheeks aflame. 

" I cut some flowers for you, uncle." 

Mr. Galbraith saw that his green- 
house had been altogether rifled. "But 
I Uke out-door flowers best, you know, 
Nora." 



"You need not keep thera then," 
eagerly. "Give them to your friend. 
Doctor Pritchard, if you choose." 

"From you, Honora?" 

" No, uncle. My name must not be 
mentioned there," with sudden emphatic 
gravity. 

After Mr. Galbraith's horse had trotted 
down the road, she leaned a long time 
on the gate, thinking. She was sure 
that Dallas would guess that she had 
cut the flowers for her uncle. She pic- 
tured him, gaunt and hollow-eyed, this 
morning, at the thought of her displeas- 
ure, manceuvring to possess himself of 
one— hiding it, wearing it, as a knight of 
old was wont to wear his lady's colors, 
until he came back at the end of the 
year, having won his golden spurs, to 
claim— his own. 



Dallas at that moment was finishing 
his breakfast He always Uked a hearty 
breakfest It was a question whether 
he or Matt had done most justice to the 
chickens, and waffles, and cream-gravy. 
As for Lizzy and Mrs. Beck, they ate 
but little, and with that httle Peggy lit- 
erally mingled her tears. Mr. Beck, last 
night, had given them vague ideas of the 
vast wildernesses waiting to be explored 
by Dallas, and they had sat up until near 
dawn to talk of it. 

" Miss Byrne took it worse than my 
wife," said Beck, when they went up for 
Galbraith's luggage. "One 'ud think 
your road was beset by cannibals, by the 
way she watches you. Women beats 
all. If you stick an idee in their heads 
as bare as a broom-slick, they'll have it 
up and flourishin' like a green bay tree 

" I don't know much about them," 
said Galbraith, indlflerently. He had no 
time to speculate on women or their 
idiosyncrasies. There were some bits 
of rock which he wanted to take with 
him for comparison, and he had not yet 
chosen them. He began to choose and 
pack them now. 

Now that he had his work in hand, it 
was curious how the image of Honora, 
over which he liad been brooding for 
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days, faded far info the background. 
A beautiful dream, to be summoned in 
lonely hours, perhaps ; but now the spar 
must be packed. There were no hol- 
lows about his eyes. Ten minutes after 
he had found his work for life was readj 
for him last night, he had lain down and 
slept soundly. It made Lizzy angry t> 
know that he was sleeping like a log in 
the next room. 

" Now, that is the difference between 
men and women," she said. 

" Why, it is only for a year, Lizzy 
he said, wringing her hand good bjc 
when Doctor Pritchard came at last and 
Beck and Washington were storing away 
the valise in the buggy. 

"Only a year ! Oh, Dallas ! But a 
year is nothing to you. You will inherit 
a great fortune — you will marry — " 

" No woman would marry a convict. 
There is no need to remind me of that," 

"There is no need to tell her," 
eagerly. 

" I've no time to be thinking of mar- 
riage now, Liwy. Good-bye — God bless 
you ! I don't forget all you've done for 

" Time's up, Galbraith !" shouted the 
Doctor, He was looking down with 
dismay at Mrs. Beck's store of luncheon 
and jam jars. 

Dallas nodded, packing them in. 
"Hush. Humor her. We can throw 
it out easily enough. One moment;" 
and he ran back to leave a package in 
his room for Matt. 

In that moment Doctor Pritchard saw 
Mr. Galbr^th ride up, quickly, over the 
brow of the bill, and he drove on to 
speak to him. He fancied the old gen- 
tleman was curiously dlstrdt and anx- 
ious. He looked beyond the Doctor, 
at Dallas when he came out on the 
steps again and they all gathered about 



" That is your assistant, Pritchard ?" 
he said. 

" Yes ; that is my young friend. I 
use that word advisedly," with a half- 
defiant tone. " I take him on the re- 
sponsibility of my instinct, sir. His his- 
tory is nothing to me." 



Mr. Galbraith hesitated : "You have 
heard his history tlien ?" 

" From himseE Without reserva- 

There was a strange lightening in Mr 
Golbra til s face wh ch struck e\ en tie 
unobsersint Professtr is odd He 
found too that one or two remarks 
whch !e made were unl card ti the 
old gentleman <iO intenth was he re 
garding the j,roup on the poich and 
li'iten ng to an occasional word from 
Dallas 

The lad he said at last has the 
gift of attaci ng all k nds ot f eople to 
1 im It belonged to — to anothei of the 
Galbra ths 

\e3 but he has the g t of at 
taching h mself to h s work which is 
better. I have been pleased to see how, 
since his proper profession opened to 
him, he has taken hold of it — like a tree 
_that finds itself in its native soil. FrienjJs 
nor women will not hold this young fel- 
low back, sir. They will be outside 
matters to him. His work will be the 
wr he breathes." 

"You think the disciphne good for 
him, then ?" anxiously. 

" It is not good — it is necessary. As 
air to breathe," crustily. 

Mr. Galbraith turned his quiet, critical 
eyes on the irritable little man beside 
him, as though sounding his nature in 
reference to some secret thought of his 
own ; then, satisfied, they went back to 
the tall figure on the porch and the face 
of the younger man. There was an odd 
likeness of meaning between them. He 
wondered if there were any virtue in 
the earth's secrets that kept the souls 
of men, who were born to dig them out, 
clean and honest 

" It is better the boy should go," he 
said, slowly, as Dallas, having bidden 
Matt the last hearty good-bye, came to- 
ward them, and for the first time saw his 
grandfather. Mr. Galbraith pressed his 
horse forward a step and half held out 
bis band, but seeing that Dallas stopped, 
be bowed without speaking. 

" Now, that fellow does not mean to 
be uncivil," said the Doctor, quickly. 
" He will not shake your hand because 
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you don't know his history. There is 
no sham about him." 

" I understand." Mr. Galbraith spoke 
nervously, with an unusual repressed ex- 
citement in his thin fiice. "But I should 
like to have taken the boy by the hand, 
I hope you will be kind to him, Pritch- 

"No fear. Well, good-bye. That is 
a new specimen of acacia in yom- bou- 
quet. Oh, many thanks ! Good-bye. 
Come, Galbraith." 

As Dallas sprang into the buggy and 
they drove away, the spare military 
figure on horseback was the last that he 
saw. It seemed to typify the life and 
kindred on which he had turned his 
back. We see ourselves and our neigh- 
bors as we are but two or three times in 
life, and tiien with electric, irrevocable 
insight This old graybeard, with his 
delicate fingers and m&, sensitive eyes, 
that would look on the wealth and edu- 
cation for which Dallas schemed with 
long-used indifference, was a something 
which the young man never could be- 
come. He sat silent beside Dr. Pritch- 
ard until they had driven a mile or two, 
and then, stooping, began to finger the 
package of tools without which the Pro- 
fessor never traveled. 

"You like your trade, Galbr^th? Not 
sorry to give civilization the good-bye for 
a while, eh ?" 

" I suppose a man cannot serve two 
masters ?" 

" Not such a man as you." 

"Then I like my trade." 

He took up the flowers which the 
Doctor had let fall. He was sure that 
Honora had cut them for her uncle, and 
touched them with a blush like a boy, as 
though their leaves had been her cheeks 
and hair. She might belong to the same 
world as her uncle but if he came back 

with qui Af 1 

pulled o f h bl m 
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order th t 1 d d h h 11 

drooped h h t, h h h 

away. D 11 h d k j k 

Cross dg f th 1 h 11 



Doctor Pritchard drew up his horse 
" There is the Galbraith homestead. 
Take your last look at it You are a 
branch of that stock, 1 believe ?" 

" More of kin than of kind," said 
Dallas, under his breath. 

But the Doctor caught the words : 
" Oh, of course. But a man's no less a 
man on account of difference of rank. 
That is a noble old house. It sits upon 
the mountain like a crown." He waited 
to allow the horse to breathe, for the 
pull up the hill had been hard. 

Now, the domestic instinct was strong 
in Dallas, however wanting in sentiment- 
alism women would have thought him. 
He had given to even his prison cell a 
home look. He could not forget that 
the solemn mountain-landscapes and the 
house yonder in their midst were his 
home — had been the birth-place of his 
ancestors for generations. He alone 
was cast out — a vagabond upon the 
earth. Doctor Pritchard broke the si- 
lence with words that oddly jarred upon 
him. He put his hand on Dallas' knee, 
and said, earnestly : 

" I heard you promise to come back 
here in a year, Galbraith ; and 1 meant, 
as your friend, when we were alone, to 
protest against it. What can you have 
in common with these people ? Why 
would you give up your work when it 
was just begun ?" 

"There is something in common be- 
tween us," said Dallas, but vaguely, for 
a moving object on the road before them 
had caught his eye ; a low phaeton, with 
two figures in it. At the sight of one 
of them, his heart stood still. "There 
are reasons why I should come back — 
there are reasons," he repeated, slowly, 
looking at it. 

" I do not ask your confidence, of 

course " testily ■ " I only give you prac- 

1 mm counsel You have 

Id m y ry you say there is no 

} y p ve your innocence, 

II 11 ) J r only chance is to 

d J If day to your profes- 

d d self of every vestige 

f J pas 1 f — make yourself new 

i orld. There is no 

1 p f y h " motioning to the 
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mountains and homestead. " There is 
not one man or woman there who would 
believe in you as I have done, with the 
story clinging to you." 

Dallas did not answer. He could not 
take h } f th d 1 t an 

leaning b k th ph t h h p 
idly app h d th m 

" N p d th D t g 

Cally, m t t ard th g t w t 

emvlly 11 p dbf thm 
'■Ther 1 j tru p t! I d t 

want t th man y p 1 d b} 

the infl f p pi wl y h 

left he T k y u- w k d t 

with it. Let there be no looking back 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt." 

" It is not my work that keeps me 
from them," cried Dallas, the 6.ir, laugh- 
ing face of his mother coming nearer and 
nearer, " It is the stain that is on me ; 
and it was no fault of mine." 

" But it will shut you out from them 
for ever," coolly. "What if you had 
gone to any of them, as you did to me, 
and said ' I am a convict ' ?" 

Dallas did not speak, but he took off 
his cap, and, leaning forward, looked into 
the woman's fece that was now close 
upon them. The Doctor noticed that 
he drew his breath heavily; his face be- 
came the poor vehicle of some great 
emotion. What could Mrs. Duffield 
know of the man? 

Colonel Pervis, who drove her, pulled 
up his horses with a jerk: "Off, Doc- 
tor? 'Westward the star of science 
takes its way,' eh ?" with a furtive, in- 
quisitive glance at the workman beside 

Mrs. Duffield also saw Dallas, but 
without looking at him. It was a noble, 
singular head, she thought ; and the 
rolling gray collar and bare throat were 
wonderfully artistic She stretched out 
her pretty little hand to the Doctor. 
" We will miss you so much !" she said, 
gently. " But you will find your way 
back to us some day, I am sure." 
" Will I find you here, if I do ?" 
"Yes. I am at home now. This 
life suits me." Her hand lay on the red 
cushion, close to Dallas. For years he 
never had slept without holding it close 
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to his breast. The brown hair— there 
was a little gray in it now— how he used 
to tug at it and tangle it while she sewed 
at the slop-shop work ! How patient 
she was laughing when he brought the 
t t h J s ! He could see a 

f t car her forehead : it was 

th tl t Duffi Id struck her that night 
h 1 h Id h m in her lap to keep 
ff th ag blows. That night he 

1 1 th il p ts. He knew that the 
nlj h f 1 te for her was to be rid 
f 1 m 

If h 1 1 b t touch her 1 She was 

t d t J 1 dj to him : she was only — 
mother — mother. His hand, holding his 
cap, was near to hers. The strong, 
brawny man grew weak and blind. He 
dared not touch it. 

The stain was between them. 

She looked beyond him, as though he 
had been vacant air, to his companion. 

The Doctor's kind heart could not 
bear that any one should be neglected. 
" My young friend goes with me," he 
said. "You must wish him God-speed. 
He is one of your own people." 

Colonel Pervis mumbled some com- 
monplace, and Mrs. Duffield promptly 
held out her ever-ready hand. She 
looked up with a smile, and their eyes 
met. A strange, confused trouble came 
into her face ; it grew pale : she drew 
back the outstretched hand. 

"Shall I tell her that I amaconvict?" 
said Dallas, in a quiet whisper, turning 
to the Doctor. But the boy's look made 
Pritchard think that he had suddenly 
gone mad. 

" Tut ! tut ! I will drive on, Colonel 
Pervis. Good-day, Mrs. Duffield. You 
are insane on this matter, Galbraith." 

" Stay !" Dallas laid his hand on the 
Doctor's wrist and brought the horse to 
a sudden halt. He looked at the phaeton 
which was driving rapidly away. " I may 
never come back," he said, with a loud 
uncadenced laugh, "and she — she is — " 

"What is she, Galbraith ?" 

"This life suited her." Should he 
bring his disgrace on her ? 

" She was a friend of mine once," he 
said, loosing his hold on the reins. 

» You haJd better sink all friendships. 
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There lies your work. I warn you," 
pointing forward. 

Mrs. Duffield was silent and pale so 
Jong as to alarm her companion. " Do 
you know that young man, Colonel Per- 
vis ?" she asked at last. 

" No. But we can easily hai! the 
Doctor again," with uneasy solicitude, 
for she was a woman whom every man 

" No." 

" He reminded you of some one ?" 



She bowed, her face turned from him. 

"A friend, perhaps ?" 

"A friend who is dead." 

Colonel Pervis was silent. As they 
turned toward the Galbraith homestead, 
she looked hurriedly back, and in the 
rapidly widening distance she saw the 
two adventurers going doivn into the 
valley of the west, whose rising mists 
enveloped them, making them dim and 
shadowy to her sight as the image of 
the dead boy who would come no more, 
nor send her tidings. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

APRIL. 
The conventional April — br ht 
eyed and tearful, " with flesh-like col m 
bine bedight, beneath whose feet th 
curled streams soft chidings kept," — was 
shut up between the leadiern back f 
some old English books on Mr. Gal 
braith's favorite shelf of the library. 

This was her American sister. M d 
and dyspepsia, lagoino- brains and h y 
mmg 1 fh w 
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bl 



m th H 

f th 1 brary wi d i 



I th ht, 
had 



h b t p g h d 
th w d t d drag ed t 1 ht 11 th 
u coraelj background of the hea 
above and the earth beneath. The w Id 
had. quarreled witii both winter and m 
mer, and would be reconciled to neith 
The insolent light bared all the d ty 
patches of snow on the mountain-sid 
the sullen creeks bogged with the 
ter's ice ; the gaping clayey land-slid 
the trees stood like black and p Ipy 
sponges, motionless in the sickly Id 
wind, A veil of vapory green had M 
pityingly on the great slope before her, 
but beneath it, she knew, was mire. 
Her uncle came to the window out- 



side his long boots covered with mud, 
t ra tnmp through the hills : he held 

p b h of red maple buds and the 

p 1 raid cups of the water-arum for 

h t e, and then looked up at the 

1 t ng through the safFron waves 

f m k which the wind drove about 
1 d Honora tapped impatiently 
f h t come in. She wondered that 
h Id always be busied with such 

t fl Did nobody but herself see how 

wf 1 th ng it was to be alive ? She 
h d b dabbling in Carlyle lately. 

B d this, the winter months had 
I fl m vehement, hard lines on Miss 
D das face. Her secret had proved 
h y d galling ; and since the rough 
f 11 his laborer's dress, had turned 

1 b k n her that night and left her 
t I. 1 his place, she had been con- 
f gaping vacuity in her life un- 
f It b f If she had been a man, she 

Id h e had politics or a trade or 
P f — some interest below and 

b d than her own petty cares — to sink 
tl m As it was, she sewed. She 

d d t fi d in the needle that infallible 
m d lor a woman's mind diseased 

h h m n consider it Cosmos had 
proved a failure. On the third day of 
trial, Mr. Galbraith found her asleep over 
the first chapter before noon. Then 
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Honora took to religion She went to 
tl e ehurth to pray everj mornine 
began to meddle with the Insh house 
miids ai d to shake their faith n the 
lirgm tried to bnng Lizzj who \\as a 
stauncl Biptist to a eonftis on of spirit 
about the truth of Epi'icopal succession 
It was a matter of deadly earnest to her 
for it was a real void in her own life she 
was trying to fill with her prayers and 
prosely tings and thirty-nine articles. 
Perhaps she found most comfort in her 
secret nightly supplications for Dallas. 
For was he not a poor wanderer ? 
Should no man care for his soul ? In 
church she used to put his name into 
the pra3'er for the President. She was 
very sincere, thinking it was only his 
salvation she cared for. 

Her uncle silently noted it all, and 
felt a deep, tender pity for her. There 
was no career open for women but that 
of wife and mother ; and until that came 
to them, he thought that even the least 
morbid among them suffered from un- 
used power and mental hunger — sat 
alone and "niwed their own fle^h as the 
woman in tl t h rr bl t 1 f th Fl m 
ish priso B t h w Id h b 
ready to t k anj h w uld p 

pose that H ra 1 Id fi d k and 
happines d fthtdjhbd 



Heh 



PP 



d d th Imt 
narrowly 

Honora 1 f w m m t 1 t 

come int th dj g m h 

dressing-gown and slippers, and put the 
buds and calla in a vase upon his wife's 
table. She took them up and sniffed 
at them. " Very pretty, James, but 
scentless." 

" Now, to me they have a delicate 

"Your senses are keener than mine. 
I wish I could find the comfort in such 
things that you do." 

Mr. Galbraith did not reply. 

" But I never could. A frog could not 
find honey even in a field of clover," for- 
cing a laugh. " So — " taking up her pen 
again ; but she dipped it in the ink two or 
three times before beginning her writing, 
looking thoughtfully at the poor buds. 



" Is it the old work, Hannah ?" 

" Yes ; it is a description of the oil- 
wells and site for the town. That which 
young Dour wrote from hearsay was too 
flattering. I want to deceive nobody. 
I want no capital put into the concern 
on false expectations." 

" Capitalists have not come forward 
very promptly, have they ?" 

" No. But they'll come. Dour has 
brought me notices of the undertaking, 
clipped from the New York papers. 
Very favorable. I suspected him of 
writing them ; but he protested that the 
thing is talked of widely. I'll have no 
puffing," driving her pen energetically 
across the broad sheet, while Mr. Gal- 
braith settled himself in his easy-chair, 
drawing his gown over his knees, fold- 
ing his thin hands and falling into his 
usual dreamy scrutiny of the fire. 

She looked up presently ; " Dour 
came last night, James." 

" I saw him. It is a long journey. 
What is his object ?" 

"Honora, 1 fancy," with an abrupt 
lauo-h " Ostensibly, to offer his services 

th 1 J g out of the town. I may 

k f him : he's shrewd and gov- 

bl It's hard to find men who are 

g mil' without observing the quii- 

1 gl which her husband shot at 

h H has made up his mind to 

ddr Honora, I suspect. Not that 

h straw for you, child," raising 

h as Miss Dundas came in, 

B t h th nks it an easy way to turn a 

penny. Send him to me ; I'll put him 

to the right-about properly !" turning 

her paper, with a snort of defiance. " If 

I'm wrong, though, and he marries the 

little Rattlin girl, I'll make his fortune 

for him." 

'I I would think, my dear, you would 
find quite enough occupation in your 
derricks and town without playing Provi- 
dence to all the lovers you stumble over." 
Madam Galbraith vouchsafed no 
direct reply. Presently, stopping to 
consult a map, she put her pen behind 
her ear, and said that " Dour was a fair- 
enough specimen of a mediocre New 
Englander, clear-sighted and shrewd, if 
he could rid his brain of the smattering 
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f 1 all d 
d th th y g 
\ dark 1 k 



lyf t t i 
1 b f M D I 11 

bring Gerty up on a visit 

"Just as you please, chid indiffer 
ently, " Don't talk to me I have these 
lots all confused. Give me the p ns 
quick. I can do nothing nithout pms 

Honora came closer, giving her from 
a hard, square cushion, red and blue 
headed pins, which the old ladj stuck 
viciously into a square, part colored 
map, stopping to ponder over each as it 

Everything in the room was growing 
hard and square, Honora tl ougl t look 
ing drearily around, under the spell of 
Madam GaJbraith's new hobby. It was 
her especial sanctum, and used to be 
warm, genial, disorderly-— the very heart 
and core of the house. It had 6,llen 
under Ijne-and-plummet rule now — was 
as blank as the maps of her proposed 
town on the wall, or as the ground on 
the river flats on which it was to be 
built. It seemed to be the old lady's 
fancy that her office should wear a busi- 
ness-like aspect, severe enough to awe 
the largest capitalist, if that tardy man 
ever appeared. The worn, old Turkey 
carpet, on which Tom Galbraith had 
played when he was a child, had been 
replaced by hempen mats ; piano, sew- 
ing, portraits and flower-pots had been 
swept away as useless lumber ; the 
square white ceiling stared down at the 
sq ar h ulored floor, with only a 

tab q lan either, to break the 

b k and at the table sat the 

bra Id woman, bending over 

h m p hough it were the one 

h b her and death. 

H silvery hair, which used 

b d bout her face with a curi- 

ou art if ct, was skewered back in 



t h knot, and the face itself reflected 

t yielding mould the figures over 

h h he had been brooding for months. 

Id hardly believe that a baby's 
fi had ever touched that hard 
h k beak ; for in the fierce energy 

t her repose there was something 

f tl t its of a bird of prey. 

SI pulled out and put in the pins 

I 1 rubbing her knobbed forehead, 

be Id d: "District A, that is the 

II mil; C, dwellings; D?— there is 

assuredly a mistake about D^" 

Can I assist you, Hannah ?" Mr. 
Galbra fh rose reluctantly, hesitating be- 
fore coming closer. 

It is the first time you have offered 
to do it James," with grave reproach. 
The whole country-side has taken part 
n mj great work, while you have been 
dream ng as usual, over your Dante and 
Jean Piul." 

But I know so little of oil," sitting 
down and picking up the map as daintily 
OS though it were greasy, 

I am very sorry, James, if you con- 
found my undertaking with a vulgar oil 
speculation. To be sure, I saw no rea- 
son why the Dour lands should not yield 
oil as well as any in the country. So 
the wells were sunk ; there they are- — 
red pins. I've no doubt they'll yield 
three hundred barrels a day. I do not 
hold them as a means of selfish aggran- 
disement. We have enough. So will 
Honora have. The town is laid out as 
you know : the cotton and rolling-mills 
are nearly built. The oil-wells will be 
a sort of support— backbone to the whole, 

1 see no reason why there should not be 
a town on the Dour lands — I mean, why 
Western Virginia should not be de- 
veloped." 

" No — certainly not," abstractedly, ex- 
amining the maps, while Honora watched 
his face anxiously. 

" I am glad," pursued Madam Gal- 
braith, with complacency, " that you 
allow me at last to explain my scheme 
to you. I'm no reformer, James, but I'd 
like, before I die, to look at a commu- 
nity of people who owed their advance 
in well-being entirely to me. To me. 
I'd like to leave such a community on 
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1 gr nt furnish 



as many of the 
I could : the 



the Dour lands. Y 

bring here Industri 

them with comfort, bl a 

munerative worlf : th j 

money advanced as thej i 

drawn into the scheme 

neighlxiring farmers 

hands in the house and farm have put 

all of their savings into it" 

"But the Jar^ capitalists ?" 

"Well, to be honest, James, I have 
made use of no means to bring them in. 
I don't want them. Then we should 
have a board of directors, with their 
delay and fal-lal. Why, / should not 
even have a vote. As it is, the men i 
have employed are controllable. Quite 
controllable." 

" A is the rolling-mill ? Is it stocked ?" 

" Yes. I drew on the Western lands 
for that," 

" You have not sold the Western lands, 
Hannah ?" 

'■Certainly," sharply. "You signed 
the deeds in March." 

" You bring so many papers to me to 
sign," mildly. 

" I sold them at a sacrifice, I confess. 
But I required the ready money. I 
found the undertaking more costly than 
I expected. Stocks and mortgages were 
readily transferred, but with land and 
cattle, of course, I parted this season at 
a disadvantage." 

Mr. Galbraith's cheeks flushed under 
the gray whiskers. He was silent for a 
moment ; " Do I understand you that 
you have invested all your propertj in 
this scheme ?" 

" Excepting the Stone-post Farm and 
homestead. Why, it is but throw ng 
out minnows to bring in whales. It will 
bear an interest of a hundred per cent 
though I did not think of the profit 
You appear surprised, Mr. Galbraith ? 

He delayed his answer for an instant 

" I did not know how extensive your 
plans were, Hannah," quietly. " Here 
is Mr. Dour. This map will be more 
intelligible to him than to me, perhaps 
ceding his place at the table to the 
young man, who returned his old-fesh 
ioned bow but slightly. A henpecked 
scholar was a creature with whidi P-iul 



Dour had no sympathy. Finding that 
he could not catch Honora's eye, he 
bent zealously over the maps. He had 
come back intending first to win Madam 
Galbraith's favor t when the fairy god- 
mother was secured, be could bring him- 
self fo marry the stupid Cinderella. 
" The plat marked D is incorrect, Mr. 

" We will amend thai, madam — we 
will amend that," with oily fluency. " But 
about the proposals that 1 brought with 
me, as we are upon the subject. You 
positively reject New England colonists ? 
That appears to me a singular prejudice. 
They are the very leaven of any settle- 
ment. These men, too, will pay their 

" Precisely. /W rather pay their way. 
Debt's the surest yoke on any man's 
neck. I'll have none of your headstrong 
radicals. Sir, if you please, I'll leaven 
my colony in my own fashion." 

Dour forced a complaisant smile. 

"A German population, such as that 
which already forms the nucleus of the 
settlement, is what I would prefer. But 
moral-— moral. I'll have neither man 
nor woman who cannot show a fair re- 
cord. We'll have no room for prisons 
or courts, so we'll start with an honest 
brotherhood. I have not left this matter 
to Mr. Rattlin's oversight I've made a 
point of knowing the antecedents of 
every settler myself and if he cannot 
show a clean record, as I said, I make 
short work with him." 

" Certa'nly. Indubitably you are 
r ght H s truckling assent flowed in 
ready chorus to every dogmatic sentence. 

Honora, meanwhile, stood looking 
down at them with an appalled, helpless 
dismay While she had been brooding 
all winter over her secret, deaf and blind 
to all that went on about her, the royal 
robes m which Dallas was to be clothed 
on his return were being changed into 
flimsy rags. She had an nnutterable 
contempt for Madam Galbraith's busi- 
ness knowlei%e ; and it was Dallas' in- 
heritance with which she was gambling, 
in order to rule over a herd of Dutch 
laborers It was Dallas' rights against 
which the foolish old woman and this 
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truckling, time-serving Dour were con- 
spiring. 

She had a knightly, chivalric sense of 
protection for the hardly-used fellow, ob- 
stinate and unmaileable though he had 
been in her hands. In her own cham- 
ber, with maidenly blushes and tears, 
she prayed night after night that he 
might be brought into the fold of the 
church ; and now she was ready to fight 
as vehemently for his acres and stocks. 

But her secret ? Her lips were 
dosed, 

Mr. Galbraith had gone back into the 
Ubrary and seated himself at the win- 
dow, beside the chess-board, on which 
he had left an unsolved problem. He 
spent many silent, happy hours every 
day working out variations of the same 
old gambits ; novv, however, he was 
looking absently over the board into the 
bare woods outside. When he heard Ho- 
nora's hasty step following him, he began 
hurriedly to mo e 1 s pawns 

She put her hand on h s shoulde 
standing behind h m no on n,, h n 
to listen to he n u n ur of vo e 
inside. " Do ou kno v what tha 
means, su-^all hat mad s 1 em n^, and 
flattery ? It means ru n— be^^a j 

" No, no, chi d p omptly as ho b 
he had expected 1 er a tack bu hou 
looking at he Madam Galb a h 

has great skill m affairs — great skill. 
You should have confidence in her," 

" I .' What is it to me ? I am not 
thinking of myself. You have no confi- 
dence in her business judgment. You 
have no feith in this new scheme, sir — 

Mr. Galbraith looked up at her: 
" Honora !" 

" No, you have none," steadily ; " and 
yet you suffer her to undermine the 
ground under our feet, until at a touch 
we will all sink into ruin — we and these 
poor wretches at the wells, and — and — 
Oh, if I could but tell you what I know !" 

Mr. Galbraith averted his eyes from 
her face, moving a red knight slowly to 
and fro. 

" I am in a sore strait, uncle," in a 
calmer lone. " I must stand and see a 
great wrong done, and I dare not speak 



the word that would stop it. I beg of 
you not to slight my warning. I am not 
a child." 

" No ; you are a child no longer, 

Some graver thought was in his mind 
than the ruin she prophesied. She drew 
back as though she understood it. They 
botli were silent. 

"You must remember," he said, at 
last, looking at her witli a shrewd smile, 
"that you base your fears upon your 
own contempt of my wife's skill in busi- 
ness. 1 do not know how tliat may be. 
You women are always the harshest judges 
of one who undertakes a man's work, 
cry out for a career as you will. Eh, 
Nonny ? But I have not been so blind 
and deaf to this scheme as you suppose, 
though I had no idea that all of her 
property was involved in it. No ; I did 
not comprehend its extent until to-day." 
He paused abruptly. 

(I You comprehend it now ?" eagerly, 
" and you mean to interfere ?" 

"No; I will not interfere, Honora." 

" Not if you believed as I do, tliat it 
would end in beggary ?" 

" No, my dear ; not even then." 

Miss Dundas bent on the slow, gentle 
eyes a look of amazed pity. 

" If—" she hesitated — " if there were 
a natural heir to whom the property 
would revert ? In that case — " 

" In no case will I llfl my finger to 
thwart my wife," replacing the chessmen 
with the quiet, indolent motion habitual 
to him ; and then turning to her: "The 
property is hers, Honora. I was a poor 
young fellow when I met and loved Han- 
nah Dour. I had but a small annuity — 
enough to feed and clothe me — to buy a 
book or print now and then. I have the 
same now— no more. When I asked 
her to be my wife, it was with the con- 
dition that I should gain nothing through 
the marriage other than her great love. 
The Dour estate — its income or its 
privileges — was to be no more to me 
than to the merest stranger crossing its 
boundary. Our marriage has, therefore, 
been a very true one. But if I had not 
enforced that condition, I should have 
been a pensioner upon her bounty ;" and 
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the thin, high-bred features colored 
painfully. 

'1 1 understand," said Honora, gently. 

He opened the box and began to care- 
fully set the quaint old figures in their 
velvet case. 

"You did not solve your problem, 
uncle ?" stooping to help him. 

" No ; my head aches. This south- 
erly wind, 1 suppose." He took hold 
of her busy fingers with a half-quizacal, 
half-sad smile. " Money weighs heavily 
in hands as young as these, Nora. You 
think life ought to be like an English 
novel, in which virtue is always rewarded 
in the end by a shower of gold J When 
one is an old graybeard like me, one 
knows that it is only the surface-crops 
in life which wealth can buy. The real 
treasures he far below." He closed the 
box and pushed it from him. "Now, as 
to that imaginary heir of the Dours" — 
falling into his favorite, speculative tone 
— "if there were such an one, there are 
many better gifts in God's hand for a 
young man than large property. Dis- 
cipline, for instance, or hard fortune to 
wrestle with, until every thew and sinew 
is strengthened, and — but what is the use 
of defining the good and 111 of the world 
for young people ? It is a lesson which 
every man has to learn afresh :n the bit- 
terness of his soul." 

" Discipline ?" Miss Dundas thought 
the heir of the Dours had secured his 
share of it. When she would have spo- 
ken Mr. Galbraith avoided her eye. 

" Tut ! tut ! Where have I mislaid 
my book ? You did not see it, my dear ?" 
putting on his spectacles and peering 
about on talHes and book-shelves. 

" Ronsard, uncle i" It is here." 

"Ah, true. Thank you. It is a book 
you must never read, Nora. As false 
a guide in literature as in love." He 
composed himself, however, in his chair, 
put his slippered feet to the fire and 
opened the squat, black volume, with an 
air of tranquil enjoyment. Miss Dundas, 
with an impatient glance at him, wan- 
dered uneasily back into the other room. 
The progressive party there had received 
a reinforcement. Mr. Rattlin was pa- 
cing to and fro, his hands clasped under 



the tails of his thin black coat, a satis- 
fied smile on his face. Beck, from the 
Indian Queen, sat a little apart from the 
table, in a suit of Sunday Ijlack clothes 
and a wide expanse of shirt front, which 
altogether appeared to have unmanned 
him. He sat bolt upright, swinging his 
hat between his wide-open knees. Ma- 
dam Galbraith was writing. 

" There is your receipt, Mr. Beck," 
she said, handing him a slip of paper. 
" It is not a certificate, because there is 
no company yet formed ; but your divi- 
dend is secure. 1 am good for it" 

Beck read the paper, took up a pinch 
of white ashes from under the grate to 
sprinkle on it to dry the ink, and then 
stowed it carefully away in his wallet. 
" I reckon I'm satisfied with my backer," 
he chuckled. " Them's my savin's since 
I first did a stroke of work. I was 
afeard of banks, and we kept 'em in an 
old tea-pot That's so. They growed 
very slow ; especially as Matt's a'most 
raised an' '11 be needin' schoolin' soon. 
I'd like to give him a start ahead of 
what me and Peggy had. So it seemed 
kind a providential when the madam 
opened up this way for us to malte a for- 
tune out of hand. But it cost Peggy 
and me a tug to give up the old Queen, 
for all, sir," for Mr. Rattlin had stopped 
and was listening patiently. 

" No doubt, Mr. Beck — no doubt. I 
had no idea that we were so attached to 
our own little house until we left it last 
week : we quite forgot that the roof 
leaked, and that the children have grown 
so big that they threaten to split it open 
like a locust's back. It was just adapted 
to my wife and me when we were mar- 
ried. But there are eleven of us now, 
all told." 

'I You've given up your old place to 
go to the wells, Mr, Rattlin ?" said Dour, 
joining them, with an embarrassed effort 

" Yes. The whole country is in a 
ferment. Emigrants are arriving daily 
and going to the wells. There is great 
work to be done there — the field is white 
for the harvest. When Madam Gal- 
brdth summoned me, I heritaled long 
before going. The responsibilitj will be 
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heavy. It ought to have been laid upon 
a different man. I doubt often, now, if 
I was not presumptuous," anxiously. 

" You have no reason to doubt," said 
Dour, pufting his hand heartily on 
Mr. Rattlin's stooped shoulders. His 
heart wanned to Gerty's fether. It 
would have warmed to the very dog of 
the house in which she lived ; though 
she was but a silly girl, and his life lay 
quite in another sphere from hers. 

There was no sham in the humble 
fear of the little man, but he quickly 
checked its utterance. What right had 
he to be chattering of himself or his 
fitness? ''It is a great work, Mr. Dour, 
which Madam Galbraith has undertaken 
so late in life." 

" She is a shrewd woman. At the pres- 
ent price of even doubtful oil stock-—" 

" She had no eyes upon oil, sir," 
eagerly, "nor profit. It is a care for 
souls. She was fi-ank with me as to her 
mot've Let n e feed the bodies of 
these n en Mr Ratt! n she sad 'give 
them work eheerliJ homes education, 
and thej are much mo e re dj for you 
to lead nto tl e k ngdom of heaven.' 
She maybe rght medtat ely "As- 
ce c rel on was pusl ed ery far— very 
far — by the Pap st I doubt ts effi- 
cacy Now we Protestants — 

She s a shrewd woman, repeated 
Dour qu etlj 

\ ou th nk she r ght tl en ^ Well, 
there s a g eat deal o be done cheer- 
fully CI urc Sunday school and 
weekly lectures to be maugurated. I'm 
glad our friend Beck here has moved to 
the town, and put his shoulder to the 
wheel. His eitample may do much." 

" I've put my shoulder to because / 
mean to nse ile," said Beck, sturdily, 
buttoning his coat " My dooty is to 
Peggy and Matt As for the Dutch and 
their souls, that's a horse of another 
color. I don't know it. No disrespect 
to you. Mr. Rattlin." 

" No, Beck, certainly cot," watching 
him make his bow and exit with a good- 
humored smile. " Beck is a neighbor 
of mine in our new village. He has put 
all he has into the scheme." 

Dour ivas looking down at the little 
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cheerful cricket of a man with a nervous- 
ness singular in the self-possessed, trig, 
ready youth. " Is your new home as 
pleasant as the old one ? That was a 
very peculiar house, I think." 

" Why, my dear sir, there are a dozen 
like it within a stone's throw ! The new 
one is infinitely superior. And I have 
bought my mare back— Jen ny^ — from 
Whitcross. You've heard me speak of 
Jenny ?" 

"Is Mrs. Rattlin well? And— the 
children ?" with a quaking in his narrow 
chest for which he could have scourged 
himself 

"Well, no. Tony has a weakness in 
one leg — a fell, we fear— and the baby 
is just over the measles. There have 
been changes among us since you left 
us, Mr. Dour, and there will be greater 
soon, I fear. Come down. I would 
like to show you Jenny. We felt as if 
an old friend had come back again — " 

Madam Galbraith came up, and, beck- 
oning to Mr. Rattlin, led him away for 
consultation. There was a grave respect 
in her manner to him which she showed 
to n n 1 e Mr. Dour was left alone, 
m tartl d h n he chose to owa 

Wl 1 an uld be coming among 

tl R 1 n b d? Tom was going to 
r the twins were ail- 
re not so cursedly 
heariy feeders, a man 
need not be afraid of marrying the whole 

He turned sharply around on pretty 
Mrs. Duffield, who had halitd in the 
open door, taking in the hard, earnest 
room and hard, earnest people in it, with 
an amused, placid glance : " Mr. Rattlin 
spoke of impiending changes in his 
family, just now. Do you know what 
they are, Mrs. Duffield ?" 

" One of his daughters is to be mar- 
ried, 1 believe. Rosa, Gertrude — what 
are their names? If you will close that 
window, Mr. Dour, \ think I will come 
in," composing herself in Madam Gal- 
braith's chdr with a little shiver. 

The old lady turned on hearing their 
voices. " If you are persuading my 
daughter* in-law to join in our scheme," 
she said, sharply, " your efforts are 
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va t d M D Sh is the only 

m b f mj h h Id who stands 
al f I as I t fi d, by the way, 
d J — t M Ra 1 — when a wo- 
an h I h mpl jed for years 

p t h fe t y hands. A 

y J y tn t o — my house- 
k p Sh h d pp ly, entire con- 
fid my J d th t I must say, 
th b m f the county ap- 



B t M D ffi Id q 

f b 1 h d L j's shoulder, 

1 w b k h til d ess lest the 

fi hldfd t dp ttmg up her 

d tj f t f t t 1 leaned back 

ai d rv > d th 11 w th the cntical 

d h m f tl p t t of a comedy 

MRU m p t her " Mad- 

Galb TJ 1 I p t d a great Hork 

am g tl p pi h d inxiously 

I hll th k y U h Ip us If jou 

Id trj t m k e soul amonc; them 

purer and better. At your a^e and 

childless — " 

" I ought to be laying up treasure in 
heaven " withherpleasinLindolentsmile 
Uj 
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undei her heavy brows. It gave her 
little comfort that the whole of the coun 
ty acknowledged her leadership so long 
as this Mordec^ disregarded her w thin 
her very gates. " One would think you 
would wish to see your native State de- 
veloped," she said, in an acrid tone. 
" Your patriotism — " and there stopped. 
Mrs. DufSeld waited courteously for 
her to finish. " I have no call to be a 



reformer," she repeated, with vivacity. 
" As for patriotism, I have not an atom 

Mr. Dour, who had been standing 
gloomily by the window, roused himself 
to join Madam Galbraith. " But you 
must have some esprit de corps, Mrs. 
Duffield," he said. " You are one of us. 
We have put all we have into this ven- 
ture. We are in the same ship to- 
gether—" 

'I Then 111 — 'paddle my own canoe,'" 
sang the sweetest and most bqmd of 
voices It WIS one of her attractive 
httle wajs, to embroider her talk with 
snatches of songs (with no high notes 
to ahow the crack m her tones) But 
she was too indolent to be vivacious or 
winning long She bent forward with a 
steady look, as if determined to put a 
stop to her annoyance for ever " I 
wish Madam Galbra th success " with a 
grave 1 tt!e bow May she find her 
subjects subm ssue But, my dear Mr. 
Kattlm never talk to me about the poor. 
There is a class of people to whom 
such talk is jirrmg and morbid. Their 
religion comes to them through good 
clothes good mus c, gentle, esthetic 
emotions I thmk I am one of them. 
We are the right hand of the world ; and 
if JOU are the left jou should not let us 
know the good you do." 

Mr Rattln boked bewildered at the 
ironical sm le on her lips. It disap- 
peared as she turned to Mr. Dour: 'I My 
little propert) would be of no value in 
your great undertak ng. But it is in- 
vested in State securties, and yields me 
SI? per cent in gold It is very com- 
fortable to have it in gold." 
But m oil— 

The flow of brine will not account 
for the late stoppages in your wells," a 
keen ghnt m her e\es. "When the 
pulse IS uneven the man is sick— sick, 
Mr Dour 

There was a "sudden silence as this 
bombshell fell. Dour looked anxiously 
at Madam Galbraith. " Paraffine !" she 
growled, contemptuously, taking up a 

" But the parafiine cannot clog my six 
per cent in gold," retorted Mrs. Duf- 
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field, arching her golden-brown eye- 
brows sigmficantly. " Come, Honora, 
let us go. We are without the camp," 
putting her arm about Miss Dundas. 

She did not speak again until they 
had reached her own room, and sh h d 
given Honora a chair near her ftlj 
cushioned lounge. Then she Ik d 
restlessly to the window and back a^ 
a look of almost anxiety on her fai fa 
« I can read defeat and disaster \ ntt 
on the very walls of this house h 
said, at last "It seems as if i w 
God's will that no family should ta d 
long secure in this country. The 
sort of leprosy attacks all large fortunes. 
After a generation or two they all 
moulder — moulder. But one does not 
care to be in the falling house." She 
seated herself a moment after, arranging 
herself comfortably with her usual good- 
tempered calm. 

There were no signs of defeat or de- 
cay in the wide, dainty room to which 
the firelight gave such warmth and snug- 
ness. It was curious to note how Ma- 
dam Galbraith had gradually sacrificed to 
it the best which the house could afford 
of beauty or taste. Not that she had 
any fondness for the little woman, who 
sank into her luxurious home as nat- 
urally as a bird into its nest ; nor that 
the said little woman would have given 
one shrug of discontent if they had 
lodged her on bare floors. 

The room had taken meaning, also, 
since she came. There were engravings, 
sketches, rare pieces of glass, all man- 
ner of delicate souvenirs from guests 
who, when gone, had sent back some 
trifle to give her pleasure. Yet they ail 
loved Honora better. 

But Honora was not one of the 
world's bits of useless porcelain which it 
delights to set aside and guard. 

"You have no faith in my aunt's 
foresight, then ?" Miss Dundas said, 
gloomily, after a long silence. 

Mrs. Duffield gave 3 most expressive 
wave of her fingers. She had drawn 
her work-basket toward her and was 
twisting a cord about a blue velvet Nor- 
mandy cap, which was the only cover- 
ing which she permitted on her hair. 



"Pah !" she said. "But what of that? 
She is like an old, untamed animal. It 
would be death to her to balk her." 
After pausing a moment to look criti- 
cally at her cap, she continued, gravely : 
B t these poor souls for whom she in- 
t d nversion ! Now, positively, Ho- 
a, I -ould as soon be gored into hea- 
bj herd of wild buffeloes." 

M Dundas sat motionless, her face 

t w d he fire, for some time. When 

h p ke, she did not look at her com- 

p " If I could teli you all that 

t take, you would interfere. There 

et— " 

Mrs. DufSeld gave her a quick, search- 
ing glance. The girl's great and sup- 
pressed agitation would have made any 
other woman curious ; but Mrs. Duf- 
field put up her hand with positive 
alarm. " My dear girl, choose anybody 
for your confidant but me. I really'can- 
not be annoyed by this matter ; and as 
for secrets, I never had one of my own 
in my life. They are childish, silly." 

"You will not interfere, then?" 

" Certainly not!' taking up her work 
again. Honora had risen and stood re- 
garding Dallas' mother with impatient 
scorn. "Then I wash my hands of it !" 
she said, bitterly. "What can I do 

" Very little, my dear," tranquilly. 
" You are quite wise not to vex yourself." 
After a pause she looked up : " When 
you are as old as !, you will have learned 
the sense of being a mere spectator in 
the world. This dear old lady did not 
control her nature in her youth, and it is 
sweeping her headlong to ruin in her 
age. That is inevitable. Why should 
I throw myself in the way? Now, why 
should I, Honora?" with a gentle ap- 
peal. "When you meet that which is 
inevitable never make a single struggle 
against it— not if it brings your own 
death to you. Die if you must, but 
there is no need that you should be 
weak and foolish. I have something for 
your uncle here," changing her tone, 
and bringing from a closet some bunches 
of foreign grapes, which she heaped on 
a plate, with leaves under them. " Now 
give me that rose, my dear. An old 
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friend sent them to me. There. Will 
you take them to him ? They will give 
flavor to his book, perhaps," 

'■ I will take them," said' Honora, un- 
derstanding that she and the trouble of 
the house were dismissed together. 

When Honora had left her uncle, he 
dropped Ronsard on his knee as though 
he had suddenly lost all relish for his 
monstrous welding of bad Greek and 
French, and sat listening intently to 
everv inflection of his wife's harsh voice. 



ght 
gth 
of this meek^ gentlest of gentlemen ; and 
having found the masterj' over her, he 
had held his controlling hand steadily. 
Only Hannah Doitr knew from what pit- 
falls and gulfs of passion that inflexible 
hand had saved her. 

He understood, as few men do, a cer- 
tain ebb and flow in the souls of some 
women, half physical, half spiritual — an 
abnormal swdl, a flood-tide of the mys- 
terious life within, which, in a woman 
of Madam Galbraith's age, nervous and 
childless, drifts the body like a weed 
close upon the boundaries of life and 
death. He had noted lately the signs 
of its rising; the dead, inactive lassitude 
of brain, alternating with unnatural vigor, 
listening now to her inarticulate tones, 
he judged her more justly than those 
who heard her words, or than she did 
herself. It was not greed that possessed 
her, as Dour thought, nor love of power, 
nor the hope of saving souls. 

" She must not be thwarted," he said 
at last, rising, decisively. " If the end 
be beggary, she must not be thwarted. 
Unless — " Going into the room, he 
found her alone, the maps pushed from 
her, and her hands pressed into her fore- 
He sat down beside her, "You are 
tired, Hannah ?" he said, quietly. 
" I am very tired, James !" 
" I wish you would rest. What if 
you put this whole tangled business 



aside and forget both it and yourself for 
a while ? A sea voyage, or that explor- 
ing journey through the West we used 
to plan when we were young — " 

" We are not young now, James. It 
is not far from the end." She took her 
hands down and looked at him. " if I 
had been a man, I would have made my 
mark upon the world. But when I am 
gone, there will not be a sign on the earth 
that I have lived." 

"Does that cost you so much?" with 
a strange smile. 

"There is not an hour of the day 
when it is not present to me." She 
stood up pointing to the distant moun- 
tains and broad nver : " J will do what 
I can. That is the Dour land. I am 
the last of many generations. I will 
write my name on it so that time itself 
shall never wipe it out." 

Mr. Galbraith hesitated before he 
spoke, as if the words he meant to utter 
were a forlorn hope which he threw in 
her way : " If our boy — if Tom were here 
you would not care for this work." 

" How can I tell," wiping her fore- 
head. The old tenderness had gone out 
of her eyes ; they were firm and grasp- 
ing as a hawk's swooping on its quarry. 
" He was but one — I am going to save 
many souls. I am called to do a great 
work. I must have something to till up 
this gap," hoarsely, laying her hand op 
her broad breast. " Do not stop me. 
James, do not stand in my way." 

" I will not stand in your way, Han 
nah," he replied, gently. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

When Mr. Rattlin made his adieux 
to the stern old woman bending over her 
maps, Mr. Dour followed him out. "I'll 
walk down the avenue with you," he 
said. But he went no farther than the 
door. When they were outside, he 
glanced up at the massive hous« and 
then at the wide sweep of landscape, re- 
peating a lesson he had taken pains to 
learn, that when he married Miss Dun- 
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das al! this would be his. What was it 
to him which of the preacher's little 
daughters was to be married ! 

Yet, when Mr. Rattlin had gone, he 
followed him to the brow of the hill, 
looking after him, with a homesick long- 
ing which shamed him. That Gerty 
should rnarry ! Why, there had not 
been a moment when he wit. gone that 
she had not been m his thoughts, a win 
nmg tender presence And at the very 
moment she had been giving her soft 
lips to the touth of another man ' 

In the few days that followed, Mr 
Dour became prime councilor with 
Madim Galbraith He was so defer 
ential to her, so regardless of Honora, 
that the old lady accused herself with 
mjustice " He has no folly about mar 
riage m his head " she said "And he 
will make a ^ery fair business min— un 
der control, of course ' The truth was, 
there were certain gaps and weak places 
in the schemes of her own imperial in- 
tellect, the patching of which she left 
to meaner minds, taking it for granted 
that they knew their place. 

Paul, on the contrary, wrote to his 
mother: "Many persons prophesy dis- 
aster, being prejudiced by the old lady's 
visionary, violent character. But oil is 
oil and capital is capital. They are 
secure. She has the sense, too, to leave 
all important arrangements to me and 
others, comprehending the difference be- 
tween a man's intellect and a woman's. 
I think she has a plan for marrying me 
to her niece. I would have the business 
capacity, and she the capital— a usual 
partnership. But marrying is very far 
from my thoughts " He had no mind 
t tak njbody nt h fid A 

naah Id hwylarh 

ra t t m y M D da. 

H hi h d dn d w 

t th 11 f bn g G rty p as h 
p p d Tl R 1 an d t 

p t hlfhhdh fllf 



rp 



H 



dGylftly Pp 11 k 
up if I determine to go." Th 
went into her mother's room, a d 
down : " There is no use in bringi g 



my clothes, mother. There's only the 
faded old merino with the patch on the 
elbow. That's the beginning and end," 
with a laugh, which brought the tears 
into Mrs. Rattlm's eyes. For Madam 
Galbraith, in her great scheme, had for- 
gotten her usual box of spring clothes, 
which imported so much to the poor 
preacher's household. 

Mis Rattlin did take down the faded 
menno, and turned it over hopelessly. 
•' If it had not been for the dresses we 
had to buy for Rosy—" 

" I don't begrudge Rosy her few little 
things or her happiness," said Gerty, 
pushing back the hair from her pale 
cheeks " I didn't mean that, mother. 
But it s hard that my whole Ufe should 
depend on the want of clothes." 

"If )our dress makes any difference 
to him, he's not worthy of you, Gerty," 
rejoined Mrs. Rattlin, hotly. " In my day, 
true love didn't come and go with gowns." 

" I suppose Honora wants me there 
as a foil," said Gerty, spitefully. " But 
he never cared for her when I was there, 
as lovely as her things were this winter. 
He cared for me." She came and put 
her arms about her mother's neck, and 
cried there silently. She had grown 
quiet and gentle as never before during 
the winter months, while Rosy was 
making ready for her wedding. Her 
mother was the only one to whom she 
talked of Dour or her hope in him. The 
two women had waited day after day 
since he returned, for him to come, the 
aching pain as sharp In the mother's 
heart as in the child's. They had walked 
together every evening beyond the der- 
ricks to the point where they could see 
th G Ibraith house on the hill-side. 
E that was some comfort to Gerty, 
h m ther fancied. The girl raised her 
h d t last, and taking the old merino, 
h t up quietly. " I cannot go. It's 

all " she said, under her breath. 

Oh my darling ! your day will come. 

Can you trust a little in the Lord ?" 

Vhat does He care for a girl's shabby 

No, mother; Rosy shall be 

n d and happy, and I'll stay and 

u with the children. I'll be 

d maid and sew and do kitchen- 
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work on to the end, as I've begun, and 
grow old and die, and wake up in hea- 
ven alone — alone !" sitting down on 
Tony's trundle bed and hiding her eyes, 
sobbing. " I think III go and walk 
a while," she said at last i and putting 
on her worsted hood, to hide her eyes, 
she went out, while Mrs, Rattlia sat 
down to patch Joe's trowsers, with a 
great weight at her heart When a girl 
like Gerty misses her chance of mar- 
riage, what is there to give her to fill up 
her life ? What is there ? 

It was a cheerful morning. Down by 
the muddy meadow-creek the willows 
began to look like pile green mists held 



Th 



H 



love of God shown in M d m G 1 
braith's gigantic scheme of hd h pj 
but its percentage the girl Id d 
stand well enough. It was h al 

There was not a sign th 1 g 
battle between Paul Dour' an d 

love that the giddy, kitteci h h rub ( 
he thought her) beside h m d 
keenly seen and noted. SI as d 
drearily out of the town d 1 k d 
back into the crowd and h h 

overhanging cloud of black m k I 
was only to Gerty a great gi h h 
dragged the triumphant ca f h b I 
liant Utde heiress. Then h h h 
of her one faded dress, and h 1 

bitter within her. 



Outside of the nucleus of life which had 
suddenly appeared in their midst, the 
hills fell back into their old melancholy 
silence and solitude. Gerty, leaving the 
town a few rods behind her, was utterly 
alone, it was a narrow cattle-path 
which she had followed, through a cleft 
of the hills. She sat down on some dry 
rocks which shelved down on the banks 
of the creek : there were the ruins of an 
old mill below her, the sun shining 
brightly on the broken, mossy wheel and 
charred rafters. Dour, walking down 
the same path an hour before, on his 
way to the town, had stopped to notice 
the picturesque beauty of the place ; 

g] g ill ing yellow 

and d, cherry- 

d h d h h k fi-om her 

h d H d h w he sign of 

h al ta ed d w t together. 

S d d m mbering the 

d ked h m oking wist 

b g dr p dnp 

R girl forced 

b k Ir m m mag and mother 

od d g aj d k tchen 

k and tlie 

dd d as alluring 

O Bu G only stood 

d oo d A hour she 

d g h eepmg and 

d as g that she 

q d d the beaten 

h an d of the mill 

Tl p came nearer: the man gave 

h ough. She got up, put out 

h d as if she would have feUen, 

d h owered down lower than be- 

f f ting her clothes, her misery 

— h rs If 

Bour's first visit to the town. 
H k every dollar invested in it 

th gh Madam Galbraith's books, and 
h p b ble capacity of each well from 
R F he expert whom she had em- 
pl ) d oversee their opening — had 
g maps and accounts with the 

1 g enderness of an heir-at-law 

tak g k of his fiiture possessions. 
B h d not before found courage to 
1 handle them. This chubby 
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fioTi 1 11 w d s would not be 

hru in 1 recess of his 

h rt, 1 h wib e terrible to him 
h h n ny k 1 n 

H h d pu h d h ugh the crowd, 
sm 11 d h 1 nd urveyed the mills 
and h d > 1 d d with pig-metal, 
w h h m g h ning on them all 
which Gerty had seen. They were Ho- 

They were his price. 

He had not seen the golden shekels 
before for which he meant to sell himself. 
Their ring and glitter touched him home. 
He was no longer Madam Galbraith's 
feed clerk : he was an absolute dictator. 
He was quiie satisfied to stand off from 
oil and iron and accept Finn's fluent as- 
sertions and the mill-master's guarded 
estimate. Dour told himself that his 
was the controlling feculty which en- 
abled him to use the brains of these men 
as tools — to convert their knowledge into 
capital for himselE While he wa t p 
toeing complacently through the tr t, 
swinging his cane, his nattily-bm h d 
coat buttoned about his narrow h t, 
Mr. Rattlin hailed him : "Why, ble me. 
Dour ! Come over, man ; I want j t 
see the mother, and Jenny, our ro 
Did I tell you 1 had got her back from 
Whitcross ?" 

Dour followed him only to the stable : 
he would not be drawn farther. But 
through the window he saw the shabby 
dining-room, the huddle of unwashed 
diildren, the meagre dishes upon the 
table, and a flood of disgust rose within 
him, and quite overwhelmed that old 
love, he thought 

He made short work of it with Jenny 
and her light-hearted little master. Mr. 
Ratdin never thought of his daughters 
but as children, nor introduced them into 
his conversation ; and when Dour would 
liave asked with indifference which of 
them was going to leave her home, some- 
thing rose in his throat and choked 

Yet he was awkward and silent while 
Mr. Rattlin dilated over Jenny, held the 
litrte man's hand a moment at parting, as 
'hotigh bidding to him, or something 
which lay behind him, a last good-bye, 



and when he left him, did not go back 
to the town, but turned to the mill-path 
and walked hurriedly toward home. The 
sooner he was out of danger the better, 
he told himself He would propose to 
Miss Dundas to-night. 

Looking up with the thought, he saw 
a plump little woman, in a faded hood, 
shrinking behind one of the beams of 
the mill, as if to avoid him. Inside of 
his tact, philosophy, measurements of 
pig-metal and oil, there was a sudden 
terrible throb. 

He walked str^ght to her. 

Paul Dour knew a hundred women 
prettier, more companionable, more win- 
ning than this untidy girl in yellow : 
what nerve or cord or magnetic fluid was 
there between his heart and hers that 
gave him that wrench and brought him 
to her against his will ? Who will tell 
us the history, before we were bom, of 
that Hving creature within us which goes 
bo t t find its mate in all imprac- 
t bl I laces, deaf to reason ? It drag- 

d P 1 close to Gerty : it spolte 
tl f.1 his eyes and mouth ; it tried to 
d h calcialations out of his head, as 
tl h they had been vile money- 
1 in the temple. 

"Gerty!" he s^d. "Will you not 
speak to me, Gerty ?" 

" I am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Dour," Her dignity would have im- 
pressed us, perhaps, as much as that of 
a pullet, but it forced this astute fellow 
back with actual pain. 

"Why do you hold your hands 
clasped ?" putting his fingers on them. 
" Will you not trust me ? In memory of 
our old friendship." 

"That is dead and gone." 

"It was not kiUed by me. You are 
as — you are the same to me that you 
ever were You are the same Gerty " 
H h llh 1 1 h th d nid w 
h I wl p t 1 t ard h m 

Whth fmart Idp ad 

jal jfHnraopI Iwn 

n firnhelyt bbn Gty 

r m d old as mirbl ^h f t h ks 
p 1 , h wid , b wn } m t ng h s, 
sad and fearless. The bird was not in 
his reach ; and, after all, it was the only 
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tUng in the world which his heart had 
roally coveted. 

He pushed her from him ; " You have 
found some one who is more to you than 
1, I know that you are to be married." 

" No ; it is Rosy. There was a man 
who loved me very much," with a cer- 
tain childish gravity, "and he would 
have made me his wife this winter ; but 
I would not choose that degradation." 

" Why is it degradation ?" 

" I did not love him." She was hold- 
ing back the tears imder her strait lids, 
and did not see the effect which her 
quiet words had upon her hearer. 

" Poor Gerty ! Your ideas of honor 
are out of date," with a cynical laugh. 
"A woman has only her hand to sell : 
she ought to make as good a bargain as 
l^issible with it See ; your clothes and 
bread and batter for life depend upon 
your marrying. That is the result of our 
admirable social system. And mine 
also," he added, secretly, warning him- 
self back from the precipice. 

" I know that," simply accepting his 
sneer as truth. " But I did not love 
him," and again her eyes were r^sed to 

" Perhaps he would not have given 
you a comfortable home?" 

" Oh, yes ; he is In a good business — 
John Stokes. I should have lived in an 
elegant cottage and been dressed very 
nicely. But he was nothing to me," 

Dour balanced himself against a 
fallen' log, looking with keen, not unten- 
der, speculation into her silly face. 
"And yet you have hard lines down 
there, Gerty ? Eleven of you ? little 
to eat and less to wear.' Don't be an- 
gry, child ; I don't mean hur 
God knows." 

" It is a poor home. W a d 

and overworked — all of us h m 

spirit. "But I love them all h w 

not marry a man whom I d n 

There was nothing very w 
nanimous in Getty's words, but they 
struck Dour as a lofty strain of music 
belonging to a life higher than the one 
he had chosen. But then the little wo- 
man, with her brown hair and appealing 
eyes, her rounded, peachy-tinted figure. 



in its miserable dress, down to the very 
feet in the worn shoes, was a something 
different from anything else in this vul- 
gar world. And, beside, he was en- 
raged at John Stokes to the breaking of 
his head if he had been a fighting man. 
As he was not, Getty's scorn was grate- 
ful to him. 

"Catholics can go into a nunnery 
when they're tired and lonely ; but we 
Protestants must drag on at home, where 
we are not needed. I am going to do 
that, to help with the work and the chil- 
dren. It will all come to an end some 
day," said Gerty, with the old, quiet, for- 
lorn gesture, pushing back her hair with 
both hands. Dour could not speak : he 
looked down at her in silence. If he 
had not loved her, there would have been 
something terribly pathetic in the sight 
of this poor little woman, cast out of 
any rightful place in the world because 
she would not marry for a home. If he 
had not loved her, he would have used 
the case as a telling argument in fevor 
of giving to girls trades or professions as 
well as boys — have argued that there 
was less indelicacy in a woman selling 
goods and groceries than selling herself 
for a livelihood. As it was, his soul 
was dumb within him. 

She looked up at himatlasL "Imust 
go now. Good-bye, Mr. Dour." 

" Good-bye, Gerty. Am I never to 

He meant to give her up, then ? But 
she was too tired and worn-out for the 
certainty to bring forth more than a low 
sob. " It would be better if I did not 
see you again, I suppose. Good-bye." 

But he did not move. " Will you give 
m u h nd?" 

h h tated and then held it out 
H it hard in both his own, 

d otionless, his face bent on the 

d When she would have moved, 
d wi h a frown : " Give me a mo- 
m I do not want to repent here- 

after," She looked wonderinglj at him, 
not knowing that within that oddly- 
shaped, narrow head, curiously flat a-top, 
her future Ufe was being decided — his 
reason, habits, ambition on one side, and 
that incomprehensible, living creature 
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on the other, who would 
thwarted. 

Suddenly it dawned upon"Tii 
was her own fete which hung 
before his half-shut, calculating eyes. 
She did not move nor speak. 

How hot the sun glared ! Paul, look- 
ing up presently, gave a pitying smile 
when he saw her face. " Poor Gerty !" 
he said, gently. 

" You have no right to pity me !" she 
flamed out. "You belong to Miss Dun- 
das. You mean to marry Honora !" 

" I did mean to marry her," he said, 
quietly. " Hush, child. Do not talk to 
me. I am trying to do what is best for 
you and me both." He left her and 
walked uneasily down the road : then, 
coming abruptly back, he said, with more 
passion and fire than his meagre, thin 
lips seemed capable of expressing: "I 
think you have no right to doubt me. I 
mean to Erive uo this creat chanre of my 
life b. I mean 






ig for, 
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try. ^ e now 

" S :imidly, 

"I'd .sk her 

blessing." 

" Oh, time enough for blessings, dear. 
I was going to expbin to you, Gerty, 
that having lost this chance, I have noth- 
ing tangible to take hold of If you'll look 
over this book "— piJling out a leather- 



covered pass-book — " here are my last 
year's expenses put down to a cent. 
Just run them up. What, with teaching 
for six months ajid five magazine papers, 
I covered them. You see, just covered 

" Dear Paul, if you were a beggar, in 
tlie worst of rags and tags, I would love 
you just as well," energetically, patdng 
one of his hands between her own. 

" Oh, I've no doubt. But love don't 
pay board-bills, darling Gerty," looking 
impatiently over her head. 

She had no conception of the sacri- 
fice he had made ! None whatever ! 

" What I wished to say to you was, 
that it must be a long time, perhaps, be- 
fore I could claim you as mine. I'll go 
West. I'll make a comfortable home for 
you before I ask you to share my lot." 

" I would live in a hovel," whispered 
Gerty, trying to make amends, for she 
had a vague consciousness that she had 
been found lacking in some appreciation 
of her lover's perfections. 

" It will not be necessary for us to 
live in a hovel, Gertrude, Very good 
land can be pre-empted in Kansas, and a 
snug house built for a couple of hundred 
dollars. We'll try Kansas. It will need 
but a few dollars to set us up in kitchen 
ware. We will go to your mother now 
for our blessing," with an indulgent 
smile down at her. 

" I've no doubt mother would divide 
the parlor things with us. I shouldn't 
like to have only a kitchen. Though I 
suppose we would not have many callers 
in Kansas," said Gerty, wistfully. 

Paul stopped— held her off at arm's 
length, and laughed nervously, as this 
woman never could have laughed. "What 
a baby you are !" he said. " Kiss me, 
Gerty ;" and then strained her to him 
passionately. He had made his choice: 
he must make the best of it They 
walked on in silence ; he paused again ; 
turned her round, facing him ; " You do 
not doubt my love, Gertrude .""' 

" No, Paul." 

" Never doubt it. It is real," with 
one forefinger on his shirt front. " I 
have sacrificed much to it It is a won- 
derful study. It is not you who are in 
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my heart, as the vulgar phrase it" After 
a. meditative pause : " It is a foreign 
element within. Underlying and antago- 
nistic to the ego. You merely called it 
into action. There is no limit to the 
heights of heroism and self-abnegation 
to which it may lead. Different triumphs 
from those achieved by money." 

" 1 thought you considered money a 
very good thing ?" said Gerty, anxiously. 

"There are two sides to every great 
truth," said Dour, snappishly. "Money 
helps me to develop my inner self, and 
is good. But if love and poverty de- 
velop it also and lift me higher, they 
are better." 

" Oh !" said Gerty. So as they walked 
along she leaned on his arm and looked 
up in his face, and Dour felt the develop- 
ment of his inner self a very pleasant 
process, although the oil-wells lay be- 

" Young mac !— Mr. Dour ! Halt ! — 
a word with you, if you please !" Dour 
stopped with a guilty start as the well- 
known laj^e figure in gray came out of a 
by-lane and beckoned him toward her 
with her staff. She nodded kindly to 
Gerty with a glance at her flushed, tear- 
stained face. "Stay where you are, 
child. My business is with this lad. 
If the girl's mother is unfit to take care 
of her, I will take her place," lowering 
her voice when Dour came up; "What 
is that young woman to you, sir ?" 

" My friend." 

" Tut \ tut 1" with disgust. " You are 
too sensible a man to prate of friendship 
with a young, attractive woman at your 
age. She must be something more to you 
or nothing. Stop I" when he would have 
spoken. " I have watched your course 
with Gerty. I had a plan that you 
should marry her. It is perhaps my 
habit to lay plans for others," with a 
half smile. " She is a good girl and a 
pretty girl, and for her father's sake I 
mean that she shall not go penniless to 
her husband. I thought that you would 
be a very proper husband for her, though 
you have your faults. You need train- 
ing. But I will not have her trifled 
with. There must be no more strolling 
through mountain lanes. I will not have 



her n. 



; or her affections tampered 



A proper husband for Gerty? Verily 
here was an end to his vision ! " Miss 
Rattlin is my affianced wife," said Dour, 
with a distant bow, making the best 
of it. 

" Eh ? How ! I think well of yoi^ 
Dour," striking her stick unto the ground. 
" Come, give me your hand, little one. 
You are an honester fellow than I thought 
you, sir. I tell you, candidly, I had my 
eye on yon. If you had given this little 
girl the go-by, you would have left my 
house as penniless as you came into it 
But from to morrow I appoint vou my 
ov — arj — h t y pi 

W 11 t q 1 b t B t 

yo 1 11 h pi ty t d d no 

ca t mpl f y liry I 

giv 1 1 J f G ri^ k M no 
th t m g th h Id an fit my If 
Now, off with you both, and talk it 

" Why, she did not want you to marry 
Honora. after all," said Gerty, glancing 
up shrewdly under her curly lashes. 

" It appears not" He did not speak 
for a long time, and then stooped and 
kissed her heartily. Gerty knew that in 
the kiss he accepted her and the si 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Slow spring : slow summer ; and at 
las t — N ovember. 

Honora, absorbed with the one thought 
which possessed her whole being by liiis 
time (because of her anxiety for her un- 
cle, she told herself), keeping up her in- 
cessant watch for a gray-coated figure 
coming over the hills, who was to deliver 
him from impending ruin, could not see 
that Lizzy too grew uneasy and restless, 
until one day, when Elizabeth, grown 
desperate for the want of definite 
knowledge about Dallas, attacked Mr. 
Galbraith in the library while Honora 
was within hearing. 

"There was a man from the Indian 
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Queen, sir, who went with Dr. Pritchard 
on his expedition. He promised ha 
would return in a year. Can he do it ? 
We do not know about the railroads 
down there." 

" It is most unlikely that he could 
do it, or that he will," with an unwonted 
impatience in his tone. " If his work 
suits him, it is more probable th t 1 
will return after three years than 
After Lizzy left the room, he look d p 
and saw Honora standing by the vi 
dow. " No doubt those two silly w 
look for the fellow to turn his back p 
his work and post from New Mexi 
report himself like Lord Lovel, a y ar 
from the hour he set out. As if ma 
allowed his life to hinge on sentim til 
promises Hke a school-girl !■' 

" But he will come," said Miss D 
das to herself. On Wednesday f tl 
next week tlie year would be over. SI 
fended Dallas returning ; counting th 
hours as she was doing, taking o t th 
flower which doubtless he carried w th 
him constantly, feeling that its faint p 
fume brought him close to home -ind — 
to her. 

Madam Gaibr^th had by chance fi d 
upon that very day for the celebrat t 
once of Gerty's wedding and of th 
cess of her colony. She chose th t th 
little girl should be married from th 
Galbraith house, and the whole n gh 
borhood was bidden to rejoice with h 
The town also was to hold a hoi d j 
There was to be a dinner for the w k 
men from the wells and mills (all of 
which were in fiill operation), and at 
night a dance in the town-hall and a 
public meeting outside. She scattered 
her money like an Irish king : gave un- 
limited orders for feasting and drinking : 
the speechifying and the praise of Han- 
nah Dour necessarily would follow ; and 
whether it came from her equals or from 
Dutch or Irish laborers, praise was 
sweet in her nostrils, " It is not only 
the happiness of the little girl's life I 
want to commemorate," she said to her 
husband, "but the success of mine. J 
have done a great work for Humanity. I 
have scored ray name deep. It will last 
as long as the land endures," 



The day came. 

The sun, she thought, never had 
fiashed over the mountains and valleys 
of the Dour lands with such victorious 
splendor. Surely God saw a great work 
done and approved it — set his seal upon 
her as one of the leading spirits of the 
age. The petty, joyous t 
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remember that the year was over and he 
had kept his word. 

They reached the town. It had grown 
rapidly as a fungus. Streets and lanes 
of the snug, four-roomed wooden houses 
had sprung up as by magic. Madam 
Galbraith alighted and walked slowly 
through her dominions, her eye brilliant, 
her wide nostrils dilated. If the black 
mills and great tanks of oil had been the 
beautiful Utopia of a dream, her triumph 
could not have been greater. 

" It is a noble work for Humanity !" 
she said to Mr, Rattlin, trotting by her 

"Yes, when the school-house is tin- 
ished and a good teacher secured — " 
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"All in good time I Don't begin to 
worry, I beg," impatiently. " Yes," sur- 
veying the crowds surrounding the tables 
spread in the woods, "I think I have 
the faculty of managing men in masses 
— hereditary, probably. The Dours are 
of German descent, accustomed always 
to the control of la^e tenantries." 

Honora's eyes were dull: she could 
not see that the men about her differed 
from any other laborers, or understand 
how their two or three months' residence 
on the Dour ground had advanced either 
them or Humanity. 

« I hope the mills and oil may turn 
out well," she said. "Otherwise it will 
be worse for these poor creatures, who 
have risked their all." 

Madam Galbraith turned on her. 
"What is that, Honora.? Do you think 
the Lord will not protect a work for 
Him ? You had better look over Getty's 
cottage while I continue my walk." 
Miss Dundas turned gladly enough into 
a pretty little house, which the old lady 
had furnished for Dour and his wife, and 
Mr. Rattlin managed to join her. They 
went from one room to another, the little 
man saying nothing, by which Nora 
knew how full his heart was. She did 
not know why the little manage — meant 
for two — the two easy-chairs on either 
side of the fire, with their prophetic, 
happy meaning, even the little cooking 
utensils and cozy table, thrilled her with 
such tender warmth. Nor why she 
blushed and started when Mr. Rattlin 
spoke to her, as if she were the bride and 
the beloved ! They could hear the 
cheering in the woods when Madam 
Galbraith entered them. 

" They are roasting an oi whole and 
two sheep. It is a regular barbecue," 
said Mr. Rattlin. " Gerly will be very 
happy here, I think ? You must come 
another day and se h w wn 

house looks now ^ d Gal h 
promises positions h bo h 

works as soon as th g fi 

them. I think the h d tim 
for us now. Miss D dis 

" I'm glad," said N ra, h d ng 
her hand, with sudd n ar n h 



" Yes, it has been a long fight," he said, 
under his breath, "Shall we lock up 
the house and go back to the farm ? I 
do not believe Madam Galbraith wQl 
miss us. Gerty will want me." 

It was noon before they reached the 
house again, Gerty was watching for 
her father— ran to meet him and hung on 
his arm. As the time for her marriage 
had come nearer, she clung like a baby 
to both mother and father, was petulant 
with Dour, and scarcely gave a look to 
the pretty dresses with which her ward- 
robe was filled. 

Honora looked drearily at the slow- 
creeping shadows. " Evening will never 
come, I think," she said, with a sigh. 

" It comes so fast to me !" said Gerty, 
lookingup into her father's face and draw- 
ing him off for a solitary walk, telling 
him how much she meant to do for 
Tony and Joe and the girls, and that 
perhaps it would have been better never 
to have married, and that no home could 
be as happy as this one that she left 
Mr. Rattlin, seeing Dour coming to find 
her, waited for him and gave her over to 
him, trying to joke, with a choking in 
his heart But he never forgot those 
words of Gerty's. Years afierward the 
old father and mother used to talk of 
what it cost her to part from them. 
They had not thought the child loved 
them so much. 

At any other time, Nora would have 
been in the thickest of the heat of pre- 
paration — the very spur and life of it ; 
but now she went restlessly through the 
haHs and reception-rooms, which the 
women were hanging with evergreen 
and flowers— into the state dining-room, 
where the long table was glittering with 
silver and glass—into the kitchen, where 
Peggy Beck and two other amateurs, with 
the regular cook, held highest carnival of 
E rywhere that she went was 
Li n h brown dress, her fece hot, 
b g nd silent It was no wed- 

d g cess of a colony for which 

h ; it was the coming home 

n n ph f her boy—the heir. Her 






He 



! q da name and was coming 
k h rightful place. There was 
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not a flower she plucked d h 1 
cooked ivhich was not me t t k t 
part In doing him honor. P 1 p tl 
dishes filled a larger part tl 1 fl 
ers in ber mind ; for Li y h d w 
more and more into the h k p 
mould. 

" I thought you would h 
down to flavor the creams H a. N 
one can do that like you. D d y 
the tables ? There will be lit 11 
tion and a hot supper alt rw d M 
dam Galbraith left it afl t m \V1 t 
with flowers and conf t y d 
colored ices, the table will look 1 k 
furies' work. What do j tl k f 
the supper-rooms ? I wa t t m k th 
house an utter contrast to th dr n 
out of doors, to please — th b d 

"I'U f am ht, 

said H ra Th w as 

why sh h uld h h s If t f If 
and its b b u man was 

coming m wh m probably cared 
nothin f h Sh stopped, too, to 

give li p wi h gard to the stuff- 

ing ot h 1. J which Peggy 

laughed h hid gone. 

The h p ag- in to the library, 

where h pacing to and fro, 

as if he, too, waited and watched. Ho- 
nora looked out of the window. What 
if a storm should come ? But Dallas 
would not heed a storm, and the sky 
was cloudless. Her uncle did not no- 
tice her. He had brought in that pretty 
curly-headed boy of Pe^y Beck's, and 
seated him with a picture-book, and 
then forgotten him. He had made a pet 
of the child lately. She wondered if, ir 
this turmoil and rejoicing, his thoughts 
had not wandered away to his own dead 
son, who never would wake to merry- 
making or love again. If he only knew 
that Tom's boy was near at hand— com- 
ing to him to-night ! 

The day lagged, slower and slower, as 
evening approached. The house, the 
people about her, passed before her 
feverish, exaggerating senses as pictures 
in a vivid dream. She caught a glimpse 
of Dallas' mother from time to time as 
she passed her room— a room in which 
there was perfect quiet She lay on a 



1 b f th lear, red fire, turning 

th p p ges of a freshly-cut 

b k Wit storm of joy or sor- 

m 1 1 Tg b ut her, Mrs. DufSeld 

m d 1 k G deon's fleece, miracu- 



ra t hush, a waiting pause, 

1 1 1 fillen on the great house 
d th dark lands p h 



hta y 
hn. 



Ik 



h h 
i the laughter and c 






fill d w th f 

her but a prelude 

f th t wl h as to follow. She had 

b f 1 h h prophecy of ruin : it 

gr t 1 tance to which Dallas 

h m f ght 

G rt med. The plump little 

b dj 11 which moss roses caught 

and drew back from her white neck and 
arms, and Mr. Dour stood there, sallow and 
black-coated, beside her. Rosy and Mrs. 
Rattlin, who sat sobbing in the big arm- 
chair, with half of the Rattlins quartered 
on her lap, thought there never had been 
such a pageant before ; but the little 
cricket of a preacher who married them, 
standing on his tip-toes, leaning on the 
back of a chdr, his voice choking as he 
talked, carried his child's life to the very 
feet of God, with every word he spoke 
struggling for a blessing upon it. 

But to the rest of the guests the com- 
monplace little girl and her marriage 
were secondary affairs. Everybody knew 
that the wedding was but an opportunity 
to celebrate Madam Galbraith's success 
and chant pseans thereon. She knew it 
herself: her very dress unconsciously 
asserted triumph— the dinging purple 
velvet showed the grand poise and mo- 
tion of her limbs. In her very coarse- 
ness and rugged strength she seemed 
better fitted to be the product and expo- 
nent of the land she meant to develop. 
Her old friends, perhaps, missed some- 
thing of the old heartiness in her wel- 
come: it was an ovation to which they 
had come, rather than a feast 

The supper-rooms were open, though 
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wl 1 nrmd d Ik h 

D 1 d f 1 At th th d 
tl p i f ra d th wid b U t 
oo th fl d f ast d th I 

h d d Id man 1 m d th t 
of the pic Tl wa a man stand- 

ing on th d k b 1 y when Honora 
went out It w h 1 , who made 

room for h 1 tl) Who could he 
wait for ? Sh f t th t he was there, 
however, h g rutiny of the 

dim slope d I ad. But no 

gray-coatel figu m g verthe hills 

rewarded h 

It was dA k n h tl e moon was 
obscured \ w t asl 1 ed mist that 
covered ll h tl yind soughed 

shrilly th gl th far defile of the 
mountdn 1 ml h ly, foreboding 
wail. Th y t d 1 t ide by side. 
It was lo past th h when Dal- 
las should h m She could see 
the door f th h which she 
had set open and the ray of light stream- 
ing out through the dark orchard — all in 

If he were living, he would have kept 
his word. She pictured him lying dead 
in the long, rank grass of the Plains. 
Dead! 

" It grows late," said her uncle, turn- 
ing in, she fended, with a sigh. 

Colonel Pervis stepped up behind 
them : " Where have you been in hiding, 
Mr. Galbraith ?" touching him on the 
shoulder. " I just rode up from the 
wells. They are holding a regular car- 
nival there — have adjourned to the 
woods to hold the meeting, and kindled 
fires of pine knots on tnpods It :s not 
often a woman can reap such succpss 
from her vmrk W hat is that smgular 
light? There, down by the river It 
changes place " 

"A dull red point m the fog Too 
low for the moon Ah ' I perceive that 
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difference in wealth between them, which 
day by day had put her farther from him, 
gave him any fierce pang, there was no 
sign of it in his mild, observant feee. 

The red, luminous point in the far 
river fog kindled and shot up into the 
sky a swift stream of light which broke 
into a shower of starry sparks. Colonel 
Pervis hastily crossed the hatl. » They 
send you greeting from the colony. Ma- 
dam Galbraith," he said, " They have 
signal rockets. Will you look at them ? 
The effect is wonderfully fine in the 

She rose, followed by most of the 
guests. She was greedy of every token 
of homage to-night. " That was well 
done — well done," she said, smiiing, as 
she swept through the darkened passage. 

As she looked toward the window, 
the western sky burst into a horror of 

" Keep her back ! For God's sake, 
keep her back !" cried Colonel Pervis. 

There was a moment's silence ; and 
then, in the distance, a low foreboding 
roar, as the winds from the defiles of 
the mountains rushed in to fill a sudden 
vacuum. Her husband drew her gently 
a^^ay. 

» The oil-wells are on fire !" he said : 
" May God have mercy on the women 
and children to-night !" 

Fire ! All through the long night the 
\ alley to the river gaped open in the 
darkness, a bed of seething, surging 
flames. Madam Galbraith alone, on the 
balcony of the house, set like a watch- 
tower far up the mountain, looked stead- 
ily down at the end of her work. Her 
friends had forgotten her in this hour of 
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terror. She saw Honora hurry to her 
uncle's side as he headed the men and 
set off hastily through the night. Mrs. 
Duffield calmly bade farewell to the last 
guest, then changed her dress, and sum- 
moning Lizzy and the servajits, quieted 
them with a look. "There will be lives 
lost yonder," she said, " and there is no 
place f th p t h b t th" 

house I b d fi 

them.' 1 k d q ly 1 h 

and th fi d d man h 

brough lib b d 

Mad mGal hhdhrhh 
night, f m m h 1 d 

of me ry g body h h 

and th ru dip f h 

as they re d h 11 1 1 

bride k m g h m B h 

had n h I ■ Sh h h 1 

behinc be 

the en 

From fi 

bloody 

sky. P m gr 

ish hu ta 

in the ul 

spectators. She fancied they knew how 
poor and mean her work had been. For 
the light laid bare the little settlement 
like a mere fleck on the vast landscape ■ 
a paltry thing seen far off and 
glare of the devouring tide that ha 
sent to sweep it away : the great d 
and tanks stood for a moment b 
shadows like black straws befo 
flame and then vanished : the she oo 
of the mills crisped and crackl 
though made of paper, in the first 
of the terrible flood, disappearing 
shower of fiery seed that sowed d ru 
tion in fiir-off fields. For whereve 
fell, the ground, saturated with oil, 
smouldered and sent forth its tiny, 
ing stream of fire. The very Dou an 
had turned against her to burn o 
name, which she would have 

She was too far removed for ev 
roar of destruction to reach her, a 
meaning of the scene stood out in fi 



characters against the intense silence. 
She thought that the Hand that traced 
upon the wail the fate of the idolatrous 
king wrote her ruin on her own land in 
these letters of fire. 

If, in her old age, she had set as de 
the simple duties of home to m ke I er 
self a name ; if she had dri en out the 
1 f h b d and friends 1 om her 

h d gi t up to a ha d exor 

bl p h h she called } e lo e f 

h d f God, God h mself 

I h h ht to sudden and ter- 

b k 

A 1 pTSsed the fog deepened, 

b tl h mbl oTilch of heat and light 

h h ts assumed new and &.n- 

aa f rm h slow, silent furj', open- 
d 1 p h after depth, as though 

h f ■ f h d f h II 



H 



ed 



No trace of her work was lett 
had all gone down into the n h i 
silence. The very springs, vl c v 
to have been the hfe-blood of 
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Th old 
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brougfif here last night— were they— 
were they—" 

" No, not dead. There are no lives 
lost, but many wounded. Hut—all is 
gone, madam." 

"He has not laid the charge of mur- 
der on my soul," she muttered. 

" Take heart," said Liziy, holly. 
"You purposed a noble work You shall 
not reproach yourself with an accident." 

" You talk like a child. There's no 
such thing as accident," with a touch of 
her old asperity. But that momentary 
flash in the gray embers died down. 
She stood motionless, looking about her 
with dull, aimless eyes. 

" 1 think I will go to my own room and 
sleep," she said, and sat down heavily 
as she spoke. The incertitude and use- 
iessness of old age seemed to have 
fallen upon her. Honora came up the 
hall, and, running to her when she saw 
her, put her strong little arm about her. 
The girl's countenance was pinched, but 
strong, new meanings had come into it. 
She looked at Madam Galbraith. and 
then at Lizzy ; 

" I will take her among the people. 
That is best for her." 

She led her passively down the great 
staircase and suddenly out into the 
court, crowded with outcasts — a mass of 
miserable, sooty, half-clothed men and 
women, who were thronging up the hall 
and into the bams and out-houses, car- 
rying their children and the wretched, 
greasy beds, quilts, clothing— poor bits 
of debris— they had saved from the 
wreck. Overhead the pale dawn bright- 
ened slowly, hesitating before it unveiled 
the full desolation, the unclean ruin of 
that night. 

Her husband, Mr. Rattlin and Dour, 
their clothes torn and blackened with the 
night's work, hurried toward her; she, 
standing on the dirty stones of the court- 
yard in her royal purple and rich lace, 
seemed to curiously belong to a different 
life from them all. She did not reply to 
Ihem when they spoke to her again and 
again ; but Honora saw that the vigor 
and incisive insight was coming back 
into her hawk-eye. Her jaws were 
stiffening into their accustomed stern 



set. She looked at the little preacher 
suddenly : 

" Your house is gone, sir ? Your oc- 
cupation's gone .? Just as life was be- 
ginning to clear for you ?" 

"Yes, the house is gone. But, thank 
God," rubbing his hands, "the children 
were here with their mother ; and I 
saved Jenny, too ; though I ought not 
to think of a beast in the fece of such 
suffering as this." 

"And this was your wedding night ?" 
turning sharply on Dour. " Your chance 
of fortune is lost — " 

The young man put his hand gently 
on her withered fingers. " Gerty and I 
are young. There's a long life before 

" Yes — yes," slowly. " James, I have 
a word to say to these people. Call 
them." Mr. Galbraith beckoned, and in 
a moment the crowd had turned and be- 
gan to gather into the court-yard. She 
went forward slowly, her full strength 
coming back to her, apparently, as she 
noted shrewdly every miserable, discon- 
tented face. A level ray of morning 
light fell full on the commanding figure 
and the silvery hdr ; but a subtle loss 
and defeat in her face rebelled Sgainst 
her old air of command, and gave it the 
lie. 

" My friends — back, back ; don't 
crowd on me : I have difficulty in find- 
ing breath — my friends, this has been a 
hard night for you. I know that all you 
had you put into my venture. You shall 
not lose it. I think there was a Jonah 
in the boat, or it would not have gone 
down. God knows the secret thoughts 
of us all. He knows who was false to 
his duty. It is right the punishment 
should fidl where it is due. 1 wish to 
say to you that it is my intention to fulfill 
my promises to you, whether oral or 
written, to the last farthing. I gave my 
word that your capital should be forth- 
coming, whether the experiment suc- 
ceeded or not You were to lose noth- 
ing. I renew the promise now — " 

" Madam Galbraith — " 

'- Stand back. Colonel Pervis ! My 
friends — " 

" This is sheer madness," laying his 
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hand on her arm. "The p pi 1 
no legal claim upon yo G th m 
what you will out of yo h I) b t 
you shall not beggar your If th y 
such Quixotic promise wh 1 I t d by 
The law will not hold j b d by 
mere verbal engagements h I y my 
have made." 

" It is tny word that you scoff at. I 
pledged it to these people. What is the 
law to me ?" Her voice was unnaturally 
gentle, and her eyes fixed upon his were 
dangerous. Pervis drew back. " You 
forget yourself," she said, quietly. 
" My old friend," turning coolly to the 
people, "underrates, probably, my re- 
sources. You shall be fully repaid. You 
shall have what temporary shelter and 
aid we can give ; and as your claims are 
made out, present them. They'll be 
verified to the last shilling, however," 
sharply; "I'llhavenocheating. Remem- 
ber that." 

Shwdhhdd tlm 

Bk,whhdtodl t dmt 
1 p h 1 t h m d 

ba k g h ty Am h 

B t th ] ty f 1 h ar f m 
1 k 1 p h f tb 1 

d 1 d w th tl ht I 

car Ij d t od 1 m d 

b gan t nath p th Id aga 
P h l!j 
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th b t If, U t fS 

" Has it come to that ? The sale of 
this form? Do you mean that I must 
alienate the Dour land ?" 

" If you keep your promise, you leave 
yourself not six feet of ground in which 
to make your grave, and then it will not 
be enough." 

"Alienate the Dour land? And for 
such a rabble as that ?" She stood a 
momen* while they waited about her : 
once or twice she looked into her hus- 
band's face, as if for counsel. But he 
gave none. 
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urt-yaid, she glanced 
;, mossy walls of the 



Let it 



" I will keep my promise. 

Honora broke into a low, exhausted 
weeping and crept away, but the old wo- 
man's ivrinkled face, though bloodless, 
did not flinch. They all stood apart 
from her, until she turned and looked 
into her husband's face ; 

..Jar 



"You did right, Hannah." 




She put her hand on his a 




eaning on him, he led her 


mto the 


house. It was a sight which e 


ren their 


Id f d Pervis had never see 


before : 


1 ually walked side by 


side, but 



I m a be^ar," she said, when they 
t d al ne in the great doorway. 

Th was a new expression on his 
1 f e. "Then, my wife, there is 

1 between us now," he answered, 

k g down at her. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

T roount^ns threw their great 
m 1 holy evening shadows over the 
dr J landscape : here and there, where 
wells stood apart, the fires burned unap- 
peased, continuous volumes of foul smoke 
drifting aivay east, west, north, south to 
bear Udings of disaster. 

Mrs. Duffield, who had been looking 
gravely from the library window, closed 
the curtains and turned to meet Colonel 
Pervis. " Ti new expression of wretch- 
edness o the gra d t of tliis land- 
scape is u 1 t f keeping," she 
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the other side 
1 also, a rapid 
1 th's affairs." 

taking down a 
her face from 



W — Sh brought all 

she had to this hobby and toppled it in. 
By the Lord Harry ! When a wo- 
man goes into business — I beg your 
pardon^but, now, you must have seen, 
Mrs. Duffieid, what women in business 
are. Screws or .spendthrifts." 

" Pray, sit down. Colonel. It tires 
me to see you tramping up and down in 
that manner." 

"I'll take a glass of wine," going fo 
the sideboard. " I'm fagged out. Try 
a little of this hock, Mrs. Duffieid. It's 
very delicate." 

" I have had my tea. 1 never omit 
taking my tea at the regular hour, hap- 
pen what may." She waited tranquilly 
until he came back and drew himself up 
on the hearth-rug fussily, his back to the 
fi t k' h' t tail d 1 

\\ U th han f cap 

If th tat as b gl t t tl h m 
m t m rr w ild t h 

Iblt dl hlffthblt 

tr ^ f tl p pi Th 

y g f 11 w d t th fi wl 

m p t al h ( t d y H 

dvi bylgldl thm tW 
Shpp g fl all 1 t h wh 

n t bl t m k th w y w 

t y 

M D ffi Id dd d ppro ly 
He remarked that there seemed to 
be no capital to run the mills again, and 
the land is too poor to support so large 
a number as small farmers ; and as for 
the infernal wells — why, even if they 
don't burn themselves out, their yield, it 
appears, has been but half that which 
Finn stated. This young fellow got the 
truth from him to-day. He's a cool 
hand ! And he's posted: he only needs 
to look at the soil or oil to know all 
about it. He's been at work down there 
all night and to-day. Those poor people 
have quite made a leader of him." 
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"Tothe West?" thoughtfully. "Does 
Madam Galbraith consent to that ?" 

"Why should I speak of it to her? 
How can we send them to the West ? 
When her habilities are paid, after the 
estate is brought to the hammer — " 
stopping to cough. 

" Yes. I understand," hastily. 

" But you do not understand the ex- 
tent of that absurd engagement These 
people were, in general, respectable me- 
chanics, with more or less means. They 
are left without a stick to shelter them. 
She has engaged to restore them the full 
amount that they lost— the full amount." 

Mrs. Duffieid changed her position 
and lifted the hand-screen again before 
she spoke. Her cheeks were flushed a 
little, even with its use. " There is 3 
small sum of money," she said, "which 
I would be glad to appropriate to carry- 
ing out Madam Galbraith's wish, Colo- 
nel Pervis ; provided that you will not 
mention to her, or to any one, indeed, 
that you received it." 

" Certainly not — assuredly not^if you 
d ■ ■ I w Idgi to 

th t t f p t th po r 

Mrs D fh Id 
I w t h Ip th m— 11, y 

Adl hMd Glbh be 
gr t fl d f Ifill e h p "i 

11 h d fii Ity g tl e 
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t m g tl t t Why 

m d m th ar b 1 Tl th 
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She made no an.wer, other than an 
annoyed frown, which knit her placid 
brows for a moment. He stood staring 
curiously at her : 

" It is incredible. I never was so 
astonished in my life ! Why, positively, 
do you know, 1 have fencied that you 
were even a little hard on the poor some- 
times ? And as for Madam Galbraith — 
1 did not know that two women ever had 
so deep a feeling for each other. You 
must pardon me, but this is so extra- 
ordinary a—" 

She hesitated, and then said, ealmiy ; 
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" You forget that I am Tom Galbraith's 
wife. It was for me that he left his 
mother ; it was for mj- sake that he did 
not return to her to die. I know now 
what the loss was to her. I think if I 
can make her old age happier and 
more honorable by this sacrifice, it is but 
a small atonement. Besides, I know a 
dozen ways of earning my own living. 
I've been used to doing it," with an in- 
dolent smile ; "and, after all, one needs 
but a trifle. Tea and toast and fruit 
— I eat very little more than that ; and 
one can dress in muslin quite as becom- 
ingly as in silk." 

But the Colonel tapped the envelope 
stupidly with his thumb, as if he had 
been deaf to her explanation. " But it 
is all you have — all," looking down at 
the fair, perfectly well-dressed little wo- 
man. " And this will not be enough. A 
mere drop in the ocean—" 

" Let it go as fer as it will, then," ris- 
ing and laying down the screen. " I 
think my husband—" she stopped, and 
was silent so long that he looked won- 
deringly at her. She went on, with an 
effort; "Tom would wish me to doit for 
his mother. I thought last night that he — ■ 
No matter ! We women have our fen- 
cies, you know. Colonel." He thought 
a nervous quiver passed over her face ; 
but so used was he to its constant, care- 
less calm, he concluded it must have 
been but the flicker of the firelight. She 
took up her book, and bidding him good- 
night, moved to the door. But he stood 
before her : 

" Bui you don't consider, madam ! 
Don't put this responsibility on me. 
You'll be sorry for it to-morrow, and 
then you'll think I've robbed you. W hy 
you haven't even got a receipt ! Pon 
my soul, I never was in such a stn t n 
my life. Take back the cursed th ng 
tliere's a good soul I You'll be sorry for 
it to-morrow. You haven't considered 

" i will not be sorry," looking h m 
full in the eyes. " 1 never did anyth ng 
without considering it. Tom would wish 
me to help his mother. And — I loved 
my husband, Colonel Pervis," in a low 

The bluff old fellow was silent. He 



bowed low to her as he opened the door, 
the hot, generous blood dyeing his fece 
as if it had been the secret of his own 
heart which had been dragged out. He 
buttoned up the package in his breast- 
pocket, and then absently walked to the 
sideboard as Dour came in : 

"Take a jorum of brandy, Dour. 
No ? Here's a mess of sweets and 
cake — women's stuff. Have nothing — 
'm? Well, here's luck ! I'll be hanged," 
he broke out, " if women aren't llie in- 
femalest contradictions ! Cake and tea 
and muslin^tliere's the objects of im- 
portance to them. And they'll fling 
around fortunes like halfpence." 

Dour assented, sitting with his legs 
stretched out, looking sourly in the fire. 
He could not but be gentle with the 
worsted old woman up stairs, who had 
been his ruin ; but he could not forget 
that he was here with a penniless wife 
on his hands and his chances gone. 

The Colonel took up his hat and looked 
out through the darkened hall, which 
was as silent as the grave. A gloom, 
heavier than death, had fallen on the 
house. " Lord ! Lord !" he said, with a 
miserable yawn ; "the good old times are 
gone for ever here, I reckon. I must go 
iiome and put something in the safe, and 
I'll ride down to the wells and hunt up 
tliat young fellow. I've taken a mon- 
strous liking to him, Dour. Queer 
where I've seen him before. I can't 
remember. 1 didn't like to ask his 
name." He went out, ta.king the short- 
est way to the stables. 

As he opened the hall-door, a man 
came up to him in the darkness. A 
horse stood a few paces off from which he 
had apparently just dismounted. Some- 
th ng n 1 is manner roused the colonel's 
qu ck suspicion : he held his military 
ctek closely about the lower part of his 
face concealing it, and stopped a few 
paces back in the shadow. The voice, 
loo was strained and unnatural. 

He bowed with a sort of flourish : 
■iou -ire one of the family, sir ?" 

W ell no ; not exactly. But I can 
take that place, I suppose." 

"There was a wedding here last 
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"Yes, there was a wedding." 

" It was that of young Galbrailh, 1 
presume ?" 

The Colonel hesitated, peqjlexed : 
"There is but one Galbraith— the old 
man. Any one belonging to this neigh- 
borhood should know that," with a keener 
look of suspicion. 

"But the heir? James Galbraith's 

"Tom Galbraith is dead years ago, 
and his son died when he was a boy." 

The man had pressed closer in his 
breathless eagerness, leaning forward, 
where 3 stream of light fell from a side 
window, unconscious that the cloak had 
slipped down on his shoulders. It was a 
gaunt, hollow-jawed face that was ex- 
posed, marked with purple blotches, the 
flat, dead black eyes unnaturally bright. 
" That fellow's been a hard drinker and 
had his day," the Colonel had time to 
think in the pause that followed; "but 
Death's got a hold on him now." So 
slight and unwholesome, in fact, was the 
tenure by which the man seemed to hold 
upon the world that the Colonel drew back 
with a vague, uncomfortable dread. The 
dark, wretched night without seemed to 
have taken shape in this darker, more 
wretched shadow. 



" Do you 


nean to say that Dallas 


Galbraith is n 


there?" 


"I dr —■ - 




such pel 





seemed t 

vis by the a. 

deceive me," he cried. " Dall may be 



hiding from me. I've dragged myself 
back from California to see him. Look 
at me !" thrusting out his bony, emaci- 
ated hands : "they are like birds' claws. 
That fever did for me, they say. Bah ' 
I've got the strength of a dozen men 
yet, and, living or dead, I must see Gal- 
braith. Don't deceive me." 

" I've no wish to deceive j-ou, my 
friend," gently. " The man you want is 
not here." 

He drew back incredulously: "I'll 
soon verify that. If he's not here. Ml 
find where he is. I've laid my plans, and 
I'll end them in my own way. A man 
who fights with Death, as I've done, and 
gets the upper hand, is not to be balked 
like a boy." 

There was something in the melo- 
dramatic tone and stride of the man, as 
he went back to the horse, that struck 
Colonel Pervis as not unfamiliar. " If 
that braggart, Laddoun, were dead, his 
ghost would come bullying back in that 
fashion," he thought. " But no liv- 
ing man could so alter. This fellow 
looks as if he had been down through 
hell." 

Going for his horse, after the man 
had disappeared, he stopped suddenly. 
" Why, Dallas Galbraith is the boy who 
is dead !" he said, aloud. The Colonel 
was a brave man, but he quickened his 
wilk to the stables. The events of the 
p ght and the jorums of brandy 

h d ff ct upon him, he told himself; 

n w h superstitious. But when men, 
w h h n ark of death on them, came at 
gh hing for dead men in a house 

as d ith calamity as this, evil must 

follow. There were signs which no wise 
man would slight 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

"TT THY did you not bring the young 
VV man here, Colonel Pervis ?" 
'■Well, really, Madam Galbraith ! I— 
1 wouldn't risk presenting him to ladies 
without permission. He has not that 
—that certain gentlemanly ease— that 
je ne sais gttoi — you understand ?" 

" Bah ! Gentlemanly ease I I un- 
derstand that the fellow has common 
sense and information, which I need. 
What is his ease to me ? The wisest 
practical advice we have received in this 
matter are these hints which you have 
brought us from him. I desire that you 
will bring him here immediately. Colonel 

The Colonel took his slippered feet 
from the fire, glancing out at fhe driving 
storm of sleet and hail that hid even 
the near mountains from sight "Well, 
to tell you the truth, madam, there's no 
use in going, for the man won't come. 
I saw him last night (after I had that 
talk with you, Mrs, Dutfield, you know), 
and I asked him to come up and ex- 
plain to Mr. Galbraith about that West- 
ern land. But he was too busy among 
the people. ' I intend to go up,' he 
said ; 'but my first duty is here.' And 
really he had a quiet, cool, hearty way 



with him which brought order out of the 
confusion in a miraculous manner." 

" He had no business to meddle with 
the people without direction and appro- 
val from me," said Madam Galbraith. 
She sat before a table heaped with maps 
and account-books, which she had been 
turning over all morning with a secret 
feeble bewilderment. 

Colonel Pervis laughed : " 1 fency 
this young fellow puts his shoulder to 
any cart that is in the mire, without 
caring whether Hercules approves or 

"What is his name, did you say ?" 
" He ilid not mention it, and I didn't 
ask him. He is not a person whom one 
would annoy with curiosity. I've an in- 
distinct impression that ! saw him before 
somewhere. By George ! Mrs. Duf- 
field, I know where I saw him before I 
The young man who went with Pritch- 
ard ! We met them on the road. You 
remember ?" 

"Yes, I remember." With the re- 
membrance an uneasy shadow seemed to 
tai on her. She never had forgotten 
the chance encounter ; the thought of 
it chafed angrily an old sore wound 
carefully covereii from sight for these 
many years. She could not endure that 
any living man should bear a likeness to 
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there any chance for us to save the 
nd ?" adding, with a feeble apologetic 
lile when he did not reply immediately, 
I'd be glad to think the old ship was 
Ot a wreck after all." 
" I was not thinking of the land. I 
ily had a word to say to Pervis in re- 
rence to this young man." 
" Oh 1" She walked to the window, 
oking out at the storm with gloomy 
diHerence. 

" I wish, CoIonel^ — if my wife eon- 

nt," glancing nervously at her—" that 

ou would not convey to him any desire 

f ours that he should come here. We 

did not accept him in the days when we 

had position and wealth to give, and 

now that we are destitute and apt to be 

a burden in our old age, we will force 

-o m' f B 

m 11, 



"Ay g 
Pritchar N m 

his face rf 

Mr. G ra 
half-way as 

though the words had been a blow, look- 
ing fixedly at Pervis a moment : then 
turning suddenly he went to a bookcase, 
and stood with his back to them while 
he took down and replaced uncertainly 
volume after volume. A few moments 
after, Madam Galbr^th dosed her great 
folio decisively : 

"What is the use of it? It is like 
reading the log-book of a ship after the 
vessel has gone to pieces on the rocks. 
When this storm abates, Colonel Pervis, 
I desire that you will bring that young 
man up. I will consult him about the 
soil out yonder and the direct routes, 
should we decide to purchase." 

" Hannah !" She looked up, rising 
quickly, when she saw her husband's 
dianged fiice. 

" What is it, James ?" hurriedly. 
" Have you heard of any good news ? 



The Colonel rose. » Of course, my 
dear sir, I will do as you wish," sooth- 
ingly. " But the lad is a very simple, 
genuine fellow — the last sort of person 
with whom one would observe ceremony. 
No polish— you comprehend ; none 
at all." 

Madam Galbraith came back to the 
table and drew her books hastily up 
again : " It surely matters little whether 
the young man comes or not," her iras- 
cible, black-browed face lowering. " Loss 
of property can hardly sink us so low, 
James, that the opinion of any man can 
affect or touch us." Mr. Galbraith said 
nothing, but paced up and down the long 
apartment in his old manner; but his 
step was nervous and quick, and there 
was a health and light-heartedness in his 
frosty fece and blue eye new to them. 

Colonel Pervis uneasily went to the 
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door : " I'll go to the stables. Tl 
fellows have come to appraise the h 
You wish them all sold, madam ? Th 
is no exception ?" 

She raised her hand irapatjently d 
shook her gray head. When he had g 
she growled ; " They ought to be t Id 
that the breed is a tamous one to d 
the horse-jockeys," with savage b t 
terness. "They have been in the D 
stables for generations. My father Id 
have sold his child as soon as o f 
them. / have swept them all off— f 
that drove of paupers yonder !" 

Defeat had not metamorphosed H 
nah Dour into a weaker or sw 
natured woman. The vase was b k 
never to be the same ag^n ; but 1 
fragments yet lay useless, rough and 
sightly. Some kindlier element th 
her life yet knew was needed to bn g 
them into harmony ag^n. Her hu 1 d 
came up abruptly to her side and p h I 
the books away from her. 

" No, James. It is better for me to 
study my loss," looking up irriiably at 
him. But he had turned from her already, 
and his eyes again wandered over the 
gray wastes outside. 

" Your power and your loss are both 
dead and gone. That story's told. But 
there may be another chance, Han- 
nali — " She did not answer, watching 
his abstracted &ce with a startled wonder. 
There was something in it which she had 
not seen there for many years ; the look 
that belonged to Tom, and Tom alone. 
Before she had taken the boy into her 
own charge as the heir of the Dours, and 
thrust his father back from him. Many 
a time she had seen that same forbear- 
ing, amused, tender smile lighten through 
the reserved face and betray the boy's 
heart underneath, when he and Tom 
romped on the hay together, or walked 
hand in hand over the stubble. 

Tom was dead — in a profligate's 
grave. 

"There is no chance in the future for 
either you or me, James," she said, in a 
low, forced tone. " You might as well 
hope for that decayed old trunk yonder 
to break into fresh leaves again and to 
bear fruit." She walked rapidly away 
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d th lear, g m 1 
Tom's : when it would ring out again in 
this dreary house to-night, all that had 
been lost out of his life would come back 
to him. Tom's son, coming over that 
vast waste of snow, seemed to come up 
from out of his long-ago youth, to bring 
from that old enchanted land the days of 
hard work, sound rest, silly, happy jokes 
and laughter. The days before the shadow 
of a great fortune tamed and cowed him, 
and faded all the zest and pleasure 
out of life. The fortune was gone, tliank 
God ! At last, in his old age, a man's 
portion of wife and child was coming 



As the sun went d n t -pi 

able regions in th t f "r y a d 

cold, toward the clo f tl w t t 
ternoon, a little skitf put th 

river, from the poi t wh 11 es 

were in which th pe pi 1 d f d 
refuge, to the flat h tl t h d 

stood. When it gr nd d th b h 
the two men who were in it sprang 
ashore, and after making it fast walked 
slowly over the burnt district, halting by 
the black gaps in the snow where the 
fires still raged with horrible fumes and 
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" This was the best of the wells," said 
Mr. RattHn by one of them, smelling 
some of the soot, with a funereal shake 
of the head. " Dear, dear ! You are 
going up to the Galbraith homestead this 
evening, I think you said ?" 

"Yes; I am going there." He had 
been looking earnestly at the distant 
heavy pile of building ridged blackly 
against the white mountain-side ; but 
when Mr. Rattlin spoke averted his 
eyes from it quickly. 

" They must be kinsfolk of yours : 
there are innumerable Galbraiths here- 

"They are kinsfolk," quietly. They 
left the wells and turned into what 
had been the town, as the masses of 
charred, black rafters told them, and here 
and there the unsightly ruin of what had 
been a coiy little dwelling not yet de- 
cently buried beneath the screening 
snow. Mr. Rattlin grew more and more 

" This cottage was built for my daugh- 
ter Gertrude," he said, touching with his 
foot a sooty heap of boards and plas 
on which could yet be seen a bri h 
pretty paper. " She was married h 
night It was not a happy beginning 
life." 

It was the first time he had spo 
of his own loss to any one ; but 
heart had warmed strangely to this q 
young fellow, who had thrown h m 
self into this pit of suiTering as 
were the simplest, naturalest thing 
do, and had helped so many out with h 
cool head and strong hands. Perh p 
his boyish credulity had made him 
pitiful^an easy dupe to imposture, B 
Mr. Rattlin was not the man t th 

or to blame it if he saw. Tl 
been something in the b j 
also for which no pity eould t 

as though he felt himself y 

guilty of their misfortune a d bo d t 
alone for it. 

Mr. Rattlin stopped a f w p 
farther on, glancing up h tat gly t 
his taE, grave companion ; Th 
our own house, Mr. Galbraith. We are 
not young people— my wife and 1 — yet 
this was really our first true start in life. 



We had a great miny phns laid. We 
have had to abandon them 

Dallas watched the 1 ttle man steadily, 
measuring him apparently bi some men- 
tal scale, while he stood looking down 
at the ruin as though he had walked over 
a grave. 

"You have no church now, then?" 
said Galbraith. 

" No ; my old place is filled. It was 
but a small country parish. But it is 
filled. I have work enough ready to my 
hand among those people yonder, as you 

'I Yet I am disposed," Dallas swd, 
with hesitation, "to ask you to under- 
take more. There are some children- 
three or four : I took them a year ago to 
try to make decent men and women of 
them. Baptist, Methodist or Catholic — 
they can settle that matter for themselves 
when they're older, but my plan was to 
give them a home : to let them see a 
mother in her home and hear of Christ. 
They're out of the New York slums — 
you understand ; they were going very 
ai 1 d ■ t hell. But they're fine, 
b b b om." He stopped, 

h 
& R d d t smile at his igno- 

trad tlons. " I under- 
d he breast of Dallas' 

d kg agetly up info the 
h m fl h d e. "You want to 
m d what I can to help 

— h can." 

Th nly three or four, and 

h h u d efl;. But my salary 

n O t of it I gave a cer- 

ai p y their boarding. I 

N u take it and them ? 

p d h m t year — " naming a 

W hj that would be enough for me 
t t of those little forms back on 
th M D well hill !" and Mr. Rattlin's 
J parkled in spite of himself. " It 
p d e land and cheap. We could 
1 f tably on it. I'U do what I 

on f th boys, with God's help." 

"There s good stuff in them, or 1 
wouldn't ask you to try," said Dallas, 
earnestly, as tiiey walked on h^ethet 
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" I've had the plan at heart a long while : 
ever since— a time when I was thrown 
in contact with them." He gave another 
quick, doubtful glance at the towering 
house apart among the mountains and 
became suddenly silent. 

Mr. Rattlin spoke at last with embar- 
rassrtient; "I think I'll go and tell my 
little woman the good news. You don't 
know how good this news is to us, Mr, 
Galbraith. I had plenty of work in 
view, but really there was no good pros- 
pect of food or clothes. And there are 
eleven of us. Very hearty eaters, too, 
thank God ! 1 can work among these 
emigrants all the same now." 

" Look out for your farm to-morrow, 
then, and let me know when you have 
secured it," said Dallas, heartily. " I'll 
send for my boys when you are ready. 
We'll make good farmers and mechanics 
of them some day." But when he had 
done speaking, he fell, as before into 
thoughtful silence, as though some d k 
shadow than this old helpful fancy 
before him and darkened his th h 
They passed out of the town. 

"There lies your road." Mr. R 
pointed to the line marked by the 
through the snow. " You can re 
homestead before dark." But D Has 
after a slight hesitation, walked on 
by his side. " It is like going in h 
house of the dead to me," pursu d 
little man. " There has no sue 
ruin fallen on any family in my ki 
ledge. Though they could have d 
a comfortable fortune if it had no b 
for this last sacrifice to fulfill a sh 
sort of engagement. But that » h 
away every stain on their honor. It \ias 
w I th m y 

Th f m ly wh h g 1 Ij 

t th h 

W th as n. It m tt 

dd. hhwalltakpdl 

th m Tl y w tl fir t wh 



hll 



Id 



] h D tl has b f 

tl nam wh w 1 1 h t my 

btraj fridHddk d 

fighters sometimes, but clean-blooded — 
clean-blooded." 

The prolonged silence of the young 



man caused Mr. Rattlin to look at him 
curiously. " You came here from Nen 
Mexico on this pilgrimage to the Gal- 
braith homestead, I think you said ?" 

"Yes." 

" It is not often we find a young man 
so persistent in purpose," smiling. 

" It is an old purpose with me." He 
stopped, with one hand on the fallen 
bars leading into the road. " I think 1 
will leave you now. It is time I was on 
my way," in the same slow tone, which 
gave to his hearer the constant impres- 
sion that, for some reason, he held his 
natural, boyish impulses, his tastes and 
fancies in a hard, inflexible leash until 
the time should come to loose them. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Galbraith," cheerily. 
"You've given me good news to carry 
home. God bless you." 

" I am glad you said that," quickly. 

"Good-bj^." He stepped over the bars 

and struck into the road. Another man, 

rr e as Dallas as to whether, after 

h journey from New Mexico, he 

d after all finish his pilgrimage, 

d ave stopped to deliberate, left 

the untrodden road while the 

ck figure of the preacher disap- 

p d ver the snow. But he, deliber- 

g ent steadily on with his swing- 

g hesitating gait How old was the 

p p which he came now to fulfill no 

n himself could ever know. 

T ome to his mother when he 
h d have made himself fit to say — I 

T ecord of his daily, hourly strug- 
g lat end, in the mines, in prison, 

he free, healthy life of the last 
year, she would never read. It belonged 
t th t h mber in the breast of 

th man wl s in that of every other, 

th I wh f ce no friend has ever 

1 all , sits alone inside of 
t and I ghter, and keeps silence. 

Tl d J h d me when he could speak 
th dig held back. He was a 

m g m He was the last of 
tl D he could throw his 

y h Ithy trength into their sunken 

fortunes and brmg them to firm ground 
again. Out on the Plains at night, when 
ail in the corral were asleep, how often 
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seen Dallas, a mere black speck in the 
distance, growing distlneter as he came 
across the snow ; a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered figure now — the boy at last. But 
at this point tie stopped irresolute, his 
hand on the gate ; the breath of the 
poor old watcher In the window came 
heavy and thick. Why, thought Gal- 
braith, should he drag back the old in- 
famy on. himself? A good part of his 
solitary Hfe was gone ; why not let the 
rest be solitary ? That free life in the 
woods had suited keenly to his taste, 
and was shameless. Why not go back 



As he looked up, an oc 
met his eye : the horses, cart'iilly blan- 
keted, were being led down the hill, and 
outside of the stables stood the wagons, 
carriages, the cumbrous old family coach, 
ready to be taken away for sale. Carts 
were heaped with tools and ferming im- 
plements and the trunks and rubbish be- 
longing to the servants : the cattle were 
gone, the doors of the empty outhouses 
swung to and fro in the wind. Mere 
hints of the ruin that lay beneath, of 
how utterly dead that affluent, beautiful 
life was which had awed him a year ago. 
But one object touched Dallas with real 
pity : a small, tan-colored pony chaise, 
1 sooty cloth and being drag- 
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y a stolid Dutchman. It was 

H vn especial possession, from 

used to look down like a 

ow the poor little girl was 

d, beggared. And within there 

th d man and woman who had 

ant in their days of feebleness 

aits ; and he, Dallas, was 

kulk off hke a coward and 

to their fate ! His own flesh 

H I knewyou'd come !" shouted 

rvis' breezy voice, as he clam- 
be ly down a ladder from a tool- 
d in a shaggy coaL " Here's 
r you ! Here's desolation ! 
the day taking stock of this 
nf mal -ware. Where are you for 
ng in to see the family ?" 
m going in." 

ow you directly. There's a 
ne here, and having no son, 
you see, they depend on their friends." 
He stopped, with one hand on the lad- 
der, looking after Dallas and pointing 
him out to old Henkel, the coachman. 
" Do you see that young fellow in the 
gray overcoat going up the steps, Joe ? 
He's been out among the Indians — 
farther in a year than you and I in our 
lives. His very walk and talk has a 
whiff of the prairie in it to me. I relish 
it. It's quite outside of this regular 
life of ours." 

" He kerries hisself like Mr. Tom, 
sir," leaning round the fence to catch 
the last glimpse of Dallas. 

"Tom! Stuff and nonsense! "ifou're 
as blind as an owl, Henkel !" But after- 
ward, as he went through the dusty grana- 
ries, paper and pencil in hand.he muttered 
occasionally to himself; "Tom Gal- 
braith ? What if the old woman fakes 
that notion ? Tom Galbraith, eh ?" 

Dallas went up the broad stone steps, 
and pushing open the weighty hall door, 
entered without touching the lion's head 
of a knocker which scowled at him. It 
seemed natural for him to go in and out 
there : it was his home. No more 
skulking through dark side-passages or 
green-house doors : he was done with 
concealment. He carried his story with 
him ; it was not his fault if it was fouled 
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and blotted ; that was done bj a H 
outside of himselt where he had 
ten it, it might be weak and paltrj 
it was well-intentioned and hones 

The light was dim m the broad 
roofed hall, for h N mb ft m 
was fast merg d k he as 

no sound will th 1 d do 
either side ; b fr m ba d 

without he hea d h ra 1 f h d 
lass and a man g I c 

ditty as he dr f 1 

The sound gra d g !y h m 

ancholy silence d h k w gh 

which oppressed 1 b h oh 

old house-dog g f h w 

skin on which h 1 j 1 dm 

drowsily up t h g ta g 

motionless by h doo if d b 

him critically, then rubbed his a p 
against his legs, looking up at him h 
very dog, Dallas thought, had the a 
shadow of disaster upon him. P 
fellow ! Poor fellow !" stroking h 
shaggy head. But his voice was 
and unnatural, even to himself: as 

suddenly silent. 

He waited a while without movi g b 
no door opened ; only the ticking 
great clock that stood on the dim b d 
stairs yonder told off the minutes. A 
crept back to bis wolf-skin and la d 
again to sleep. Dallas, after a 
moment's pause, chose the farthe d 
at random, and going to wi 

slow, steady step, put hi 
lock. But he did not o 

What was it that w 
the other side of that th 
The mother he had 1 
home — the only woma 
loved ? Or the old soli 
damning disgrace oa his ea 
bear than before ? 

It was his mother wl 
the clear, red fire. She ca 
this quiet little room : n bo 

on the hanging shelves, 
but because of a pictu 
over the mantel-shelf I m 

Galbraith in his boyish 
trowsers and blouse, hi arm 
pony's neck. " It is v ry 
Dallas," she had told ^ m G ra 



fi time she saw it, looking at it 
ady eyes. " Only I was glad to 
d m in corduroy. And Dallas had 

po : many a mile he trudged bare- 
carry home the clothes I had 
d ' It was the only bitter reproach 
d lady had ever heard from her 
p d she made no retort to it. After 
h never saw Mrs. DuiEeld glance 

d the picture. Yet there was not 
d wien she did not come and sit 
ob'ng at it with her calm, un- 
m ble eyes, as she was doing now. 
H runks were packed, her arrange- 
all made to go to-morrow quietly, 
d ar out of the knowledge of Madam 
Galbra h, begin the world over again. 

ave no regret for what I have 

d he told Colonel Pervis an hour 

je "I beg that you will consider 

m ter as settled," and going into 

ra, closed the door behind her. 

onel Pervis — none of them — 

know, as she did, what this life 

which she had chosen to go 



b k 



s knew. Her boy, who was dead. 

too, heard the clock ticking 
h the dreary November afternoon 

at, her hands folded, her eyes on 

d's eyes, a different meaning 
h r face fi'om those which even 

est friends had ever found there, 
od up at last at the sound of a 
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but her quick glance recognized at once 
the finely-shaped head, the homely, noble 
features, which had first pleased her ar- 

"You are Doctor Pritchard's friend ? 
You wish to see Madam Galbraifh ?" 
; her ordinary shallow, pleas- 



The man closed the door behind him 
and came toward her, removing his hat 

"No," he said, slowly, "I did not 
come to see Madam Galbraith." 

She began to speak again, hesitated 
and stopped. Her nerves were un- 
strung, and some old echo in the hoarse, 
choked tones sent the blood with a 
frightful throb to her heart. Dallas 
stood silent, his hat in his hands, look- 
ing down at her. He would not frighten 
her. She was so weak and frail ! He 
could see the gray hair and sunken tem- 
ples. How long they had been apart ! 

O God ! Mother — motherl 

But he did not speak a word, holding 
his hat tight clenched, the burning tears 
wellingup slowly into his eyes. He came 
out, now, trembling, into the clear fire- 
light, where she could see him plainly. 

"I am one of ihe Galbraiths," he 
said; "and I have been told that I was 
like your husband." 

She leaned with one hand lightly on 
the table. The dulled grating of the 
weU-chain was heard without : the cold 
November daylight fell through the win- 
dows in a square patch beside him upon 
the worn carpet. He saw and heard 
even those trifles in that moment as he 

I' Like my husband ?" as one in a 
dream. But her keen eyes read his face. 
There was a sudden, strange change in 
her look, as though some vital chord 
within had been roughly jarred. " No ; 
you do not resemble my husband," she 
sdd, with a strong eflbrt to regain her 
usual calm courtesy. " But — I will go 
out, if you will pardon me. There is a 
likeness to some one whom I have lost, 
and it — it pains me." Then she lost 
herself utterly. 

" It was my little boy !" she cried, 
flinging her hands up toward the picture. 
"He is dead now — dead!" 



He kneeled down at her feet in the 
blaze of the firelight : he pushed his 
hair with both hands from his face. 
" Mother !" he said, in a whisper. " He 
is not dead. It is I, mother." 

She made no sign or cry: even in that 
moment her habit of self-control bound 
her strongly : she put her cold hands on 
his cheeks, drew his head closer, looking 
steadily into the long-ago familiar eyes, 
until her own grew slowly blind. 

" Dallas ?" the name was wrenched at 
last like a sob out of the heart where it 
had been so long hidden. " Dallas !" 

Then she stooped and would have 
kissed him, but her head fell a dead 
weight on his shoulder. He took her 
in his arms and placed her on the chair, 
rubbing her hands, her arms and fore- 
head like a frantic man, but without say- 
ing a word. Neither mother nor son ever 
found the ordinary relief in words or 
outcry for the deeper passions in their 
hearts. When her eyes opened at last 
and the sense came slowly back to them, 
he brought her a goblet of water from 
a side table. " It's not as clear water as 
that from our famous well in Chester, 
mother," he said cheerfully, to reassure 
her. 

Her face lighted at that remembrance 
of every day life : she drew him down 
with one hand beside her as she lay 
back on the chair, but then did not speak 
to him for a long time, her eyes hun- 
grily wandering over his face, her hand 
passing with a pathetic anxiety through 
his thick hair, down his close-shaven 
cheeks, examining his hard, muscular 
hands, while she shook her head with a 
sad smile. " Why, this is a man, and 
I don't know him. Dallas, I don't know 
him I And yet— it's the same old Dal- 
las, after all." 

"Yes, mother, the same old Dallas." 
If there were any way to make her feel 
and believe that before the story was 
told) 

"And you remember the well?" with 
a laugh, the tears in her eyes. "Where 
you planted Ihe gourd-vine ? We were 
very happy in Oiester. I think that 
was our happiest time, Dallas ?" Again 
their eyes met with a meaning which no 
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bystander could have understood, Tliere 
was a history between them which 
neither of them had ever yet put into 
words. Nor would they ever do It. 

" That is all over now, and I have 
come back to you, mother. To-morrow 
we will begin the world afresh." He 
stood up as he spoke ; he thought he 
could tell the secret better standing ■ he 
was conscious of a heavy con 
upon him, paralyzing his though h 
tongue and very limbs. 

" Sit down, dear, sit down," putt g 
soft hands on his sleeve. " Do 
to the others. I^t me have you m 
self for a little while." 

" I am not going. There is m 
thing I must say to you — '' 

" Anything you will, Dallas. Y 
the same odd turn in your voice s in 
son, though It's coarser. It mak m 
feel as if I were a young woman, wi h 
my boy helping me with the work g 
to hear you talk. Oh dear ! I t gh 
that sort of feeling was dead and g 
for ever for !/u /" with a nervo al 
roost girlish laugh. 

Was this the time to open to 
disgrace which she would count a 
than death ? " What were you g 
tell me ?" she asked, presently re 
ing herself 

" Nothing, mother. It can wai H 
brought a chair and sat facing he 
the clock ticked slowly through th h 
They talked very little, if she had 
curious and anxious out of very 
of tenderness, as other women w d 
have been, some chance word gh 
have broken the spell. But the p 
future always had but small pi 
Mrs. Duffield's life. Dallas was 
The power of laughter and tears in wh h 
the heart had some share, which u d 
belong to Mary Jennings, had m 
back with her boy, she thought, h 
That was all the reference she m 
the past. 

He had been out with Doctor Pn h 
ard ? She knew when he was bo 
that he was born a naturalist : n w 
der he had preferred his present 
sion to the law or medicine. He 
go on with the same sort of wo k, h 
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keener sighted than women. 

" Do you think so, Dallas ? But we 
have so few opportunities for studying 
human nature, you know," she said 
calmly, yet she held him by the lappel 
of his coat as she spoke, looking search- 
ingly into the strong, sterling fece be- 
fore her, with eyes as earnest as his 
own. " You must not think I do not 
know you," she added meaningly, after 
a pause. " You are the same boy fhat 
kft me. You never gave me an hour's 
pain or anxiety then, and you have not 
come back to do it now," 

"There is nothing which ought to give 
you pain. But — " 

" You can go to your grandfather now, 
my son," after waiting for him to finish 
his sentence, touching the bell as she 

"You will come with me, mother?" 
"No. I will follow you in a little 
while. Madam Galbraith — " with a 
slight arching of her brows. " Indeed, 
my dear boy, I always avoid witnessing 
any emotion on her part. She ploughs 
too deep for me— it tires me. And they 
will leave me but a little share in you. 



RAITH. I7S 

u are the last Dour, you see ; you 



W 



W 



U 



find there is no one who knows 
his mother, after all." 

Honora, coming in from a long tramp 
through the snow, caught a glimpse also 
of the retreating figure. Henkel, when 
he came back, found her standing just 
where she entered, Moro nuzzling at 
her hand without more notice than if 
she had been cut out of stone. 

" Who was that man, Henkel, who 
went into the library with you ?" 

" I dunno, miss," solemnly. " He 
said he'd announce hisself to yer uncle. 
But if so be that Mr. Tom had a're a 
son, I'd say that's him." 

She pushed the dog away, mutter- 
ing to herself ; "No. Dallas Galbraith 
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would never come back b that way— not 
in that way." 

"You're nigh onto froze, miss, 
Joe, anxiously. " You're face 'pear 
blue as if you were dead. I'll sen 
of the gals to you with somethin' w 

But she passed him swiftly and 
ily up the stairs. The poor little g 
had been so faithful with her secre 
knew herself now to be slighted an 
lected so cruelly. She rushed in 
room and locked and double-lock 
door. She could dully hear voices 
room below. Dallas was there. 

It was she who was to have br 
him home. He had forgotten her and 
her silly plans ! And she had been 
wasting her prayers and her tears on 
him ! She had thought of him as lying 
dead on the Plains. He dead on the 
Plains ! She doubted if he had ever 
been there at all : in all probabil tj he 
had been in business over in Ohio He 
was as unfeeling, cold-blooded, as a frog 
— a stone ! He was their heir— their 
son: now that he had come she wis to 
be left out and forgotten. He was m 
his rightful place, beside the very hearth 
where his fether had played when a boy ; 
they were giving him all the sacred love 
they had kept for him, and she was a 
poor outcast, up here, freezing to death. 
She lay on the hearth-rug, sick with her 
disappointment and rejected love. She 
would not answer when Lizzy knocked at 
the door with her hot tea ; nor would she 
get up to put any wood on the fire, until it 
went out. What did it matter ? What 
did anything matter any more ? Life was 
a great mistake, a misery. For the cur- 
rent of the little girl's wishes in life had 
been checked, and aU of God's great 
world of order was but mocking, blind 
mischance in her eyes. And through all, 
the kiss he had left upon her lips was 
there, bitter as gall. Had he not forgot- 
ten her ? Cast her otf? 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was not into the library that Hen- 

kel brought Dallas, but, by orders, to 



Mr, Galbraith's especial i 



grandtather — the man whom I resem- 
ble thought Dallas, with an inward 
lau_,h at his mother's partial eye ; yet he 
went toward him with none of the em- 
bams sment which, despite his love, 
separated him from her. The clothes, 
habits education out of which women 
make such impregnable barriers, are 
slight matters between men who choose 
to meet 

A gentleman sir," said Joe, linger- 
ing under pretence of stirring tiie tire, 

"That will do, Henkel. I am glad to 
see you," motioning him forward with a 
courteous bow ; but Dallas noticed that 
the attempted smile faded on his nervous 
jaws, and that the withered hands trem- 
bled as they rolled a chair nearer the 
fire. They both stood silent until the 
door shut behind the tardy servant. In 
the moment the remembrance came back 
to Dallas with a sudden force of the 
night when he, a convict, had stood in 
the library watching this old man, with 
Honora, and feeling a secret kinship and 
equality with them, deeper than blood 
and apart from all the others. He had 
come back to claim it now. 

When they were alone he went up to 
the chair beside which Mr. Galbraith 
stood. He held out his hand to Dallas 
mechanically. 

" No, not yet," putting it aside, smil- 
ing. " There should be something more 
than mere ceremony when we meet, I 
think. When I have told you my 
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« No." 

Their eyes met for the first time. 

" There is but one of the Galbraiths 
whom you resemble," said his grand- 
father, with a strong effort at his ordi- 
nary composure. " But I perceived that 
resemblance when I met you — on the 



Dallas was silent, listening. But his 
cheerful, candid eyes, the rugged sim- 
plicity of his face and manner, even in 
repose, seemed to be like a fresh well 
opened to the old man, so visibly did he 
gather strength and spirit with each mo- 
ment's scrutiny of the boy. He came 
forward a step, looking at him in abso- 
lute silence. 

" I have been waiting for you to come 
ever since that day," he resumed, con- 
trolling the agitation in his voice. " It 
is a long time. I knew if you were the 
man I thought you, you would come at 
last. Now that I see you, 1 know how 
much I have all ray life wanted you— 
needed you — " He lost all command of 
himself here, " You're very like your 
father," he said, putting his hands on 
Dallas' broad shoulders for a moment, 
and then he turned away and walked 
hastily to the window, standing with his 
back to the room. 

Wiien he came back he took the boy's 
hand : " You are welcome home, Dallas. 
Not for your father's sake alone, under- 
stand. Blood is a bond that won't last 
if there's no other. But I've learned to 
know you since that day on the moun- 
tain, and 1 welcome you for your own 
sake, as well as — as his who is gone." 

Dallas colored, like a boy, with gratifi- 
cation, having an old-fashioned fear and 
reverence for gray hair. But he did not 
reply directly, any kind of sentiment 
being a foreign language to him, which 
he spoke with difficulty. " I'm glad that 
yav, have felt the need of me," he said, 
heartily ; " though I don't see how that 
could have been until now. Now, I think, 
I can be of use," glancing out at the 
miserable signs of ruin, fi'om the disor- 
dered outbuildings to the yet smouldering 

13 



Mr. Galbraith drew the great chair in 
front of the fire and seated the young 
fellow in it : "Before I take you to my 
wife, I wish to show you something," 
fumbling with one hand in his pocket. 
" I have never allowed even Honora to 
look at it. But you — I thought all sum- 
mer that I would show it to you as soon 
as you came." His fingers shook as he 
placed a small morocco case before Dal- 
las and opened it, disclosing an ivory 
miniature, the likeness of a handsome, 
ruddy-faced man. "You know who it 
is, dear boy ?" lowering his voice. 

Dallas bowed gravely. He had no 
very tender remembrance of his father : 
it was the old man's sorrow laid thus 
bare before him which made his eyes 
dim as he looked at the face. Mr. Gal- 
braith took it from him gently, polishing 
it with his hand. "Whenever you wish 
to look at it, Dallas, come to me. I 
carry it with me. There is no other 
likeness of him after he was grown and 
— he was my only child." He glanced 
once or twice, before he put it away, fi\)m 
the face of the son he had lost to that 
of the one who had just come to him, 
with a quiet tenderness passing that of 

Dallas was not blind to it. He sat, 
with 3 hand on each knee, looking stead- 
ily into the fire. There had been but 
little sign of emotion in this meeting 
with his grandfather, but something in 
the few words and shake of the hand 
had stirred his honest soul to its depths. 
The tr d m tc instincts of the 

man as d Ives. All his life 

he h d b a^, bond ; to-day he had 

reach dine Th se people were his 
peopl h b! d n the veins of this 
old m n wa n h eins ; but they were 
old, and ] n n d of him : he was 

stro 1 d 1 w rid fleshly in his 
gra p H n he was ready. As for 
tha Id h d L k of his, let it pass; 
sur ly h d h d s day. When he 
thought fit to tell them of it, they would 
know his innocence — as he knew it. 
There was so much weight in the in- 
stinct of the same flesh and blood. But 
now, when disaster closed in on them 
on every side, should he bring this dis- 
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the latent anxiety in his voice. "You 
must remember that you are with ]n3ur 
own people now, Dallas. Your troubles 

How could Dallas know the effort 
which the words cost the man who had 
held himself apart all his life, morbidly 
afraid of intrusion ? "I have no secrets 
but those which would be the hean'et 
for sharing," he said, turning away with 
a dogged shake and something of his 
grandmother's surliness. " It would be 
hard indeed if your boy's son brought 
trouble to your door now ! Shall we go 
to find Madam Galbraith?" with a hasty 
change to an indifferent tone. 

"Yes." But he did not move, though 
Dallas stood waiting ; his powerful figure 
and grave, sincere face in relief against 
the gray window light. Perhaps because 
it was a picture that pleased him the old 
man watched it with such breathless ic- 
tentness. As for Dallas, he hardly no- 
ticed the silence. The secret burned in 
his heart, where he tried to conceal it, 
like vile, extraneous matter in healthy, 
quick-growing flesh. If he could but 
utter and be free from it ! He had al- 
most forgotten it, it had so dwindled into 
insignificance in the free, hearty, natural 
life of the last year, but once back 
among these stifling houses into which 
men boxed themselves, it assumed its 
old, unwholesome, foul proportions. He 
knew his own strength better now : it 
could not make him less a man ; but 
what would it be to his mother — to these 
old people, whose good name was the 
only tower of strength left them? Was 
it a gifl: for Torn's boy to bring them in 
their day of calamity ? At least let him 
have a day to consider. To-morrow — 



N f d, 

gravely. 

There was a moment's silence. The 
clock without began to strike the hour 
slowly in a hard, metallic clang, Dallas 
raised his head, listening with an anxious, 
boyish fancy in his brain. " if I do not 
cast off my burden before that hour has 
struck, I will carry it for ever, and bear 
lis weight alone to the grave," he 
thought. His grandfather watched him, 
as though he saw and understood the 
vague fancy from its birth. 

If in that moment, when the eyes of 
the old scholar and gentleman, grown 
clear and sad as Truth in their long ex- 
perience of life, were upon him, Dallas 
haddared tobe true; if hehadbeen brave 
enough to meet the earnest faith that 
silently summoned his own, the ghosts 
of all the dead years of his loneliness, 
of his prison, would have vanished with 
the striking of that hour, and returned 

But he was silent, and the chance 
slipped by him. " To-morrow" — he 
thought, with guilty haste, pushing by 
his fancy as childish — " to-morrow," and 
the last note rang with a reverberating, 
melancholy peal, and died away. 

Mr. Galbraith took his arm down with 
a stifled sigh. "We will go now," he 
said. But the pathetic tenderness had 
gone from his face. They crossed the 
hall together. He paused, with his hand 
on the library door. " My wife is a 
strong and nervous woman," he said. 
" I do not wish to give her a sudden 
shock. It would be belter that she 
should discover you herself — if you are 
willing ?" 

Dallas bowed, and they entered, the 
young fellow feeling the same half-pity, 
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" The Dour ? No, Galbraith. It is 
a large stock and a strong one," smiling, 
"But I am the last of the Dours. That 
fire has burned down to a sinMe flame 
which apfi fwdmj tguhf 

"It fi wh h has b m d I 

to the e d i d h gr d 
phaticall} flighmlf rjg 

of his h g b dy D d an h 

man. He met Mr. Galbraith s ejes 
steadily on him. 

" I thank you, sir," she said, w 
stately bow. "I perceive that you 
heard the story of my family. It is w U 
known in this neighborhood." Th 
walked together up the room, Mad 
Galbr^th, when they came within 
glow of the firelight, inspecting the s 
ger with her usual keen scrutiny. S 
remained silent while they seated t m 
selves, and Mr. Galbraith rang for 1 g 
— silent so long that he leaned for d 
and looked in her face anxiously. S 



d 1 p d th trj 

bt th t, m d m p ptlj 
Dallas felt his own ground under his 
feet now, and was himself again. " From 
11 that I can learn, the elements of feil- 
re were always there. The fire only 
hastened it" 

" I do not understand you," coldly. 

Pray explain yourself" 

" That oil is of the poorest quality," 

blundered on Dallas. " The mills should 

have been supplied with fuel from the 

eighborhood to enable them to compete 

n low prices with those higher up the 

ver, and your coal was suffered to be 

ntouched in the hills." 

"True. I did not think of that," 

she muttered. " But that is a small 

1 haste to gain the great 

"There was the trouble" bluntlj 
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o have brought upon those 
p There has been great suffering 
g h m— great suffering j" speaking 
n undertone and looking fix- 
fire, his thoughts being with 
far more than with her. 
r gry heat had been rising slowly 

\ d m Galbraith's face. " If I have 
1" g - brought suffering upon them, 
ned for it," she said. " You 
nderstand, probably, being a 
the place, what 1 have done 
She sat fiercely silent and 
, the firelight shining on her 
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pale face and gray hair : she was pro 
conscious in every throb of her h 
that she was a beggar, that she had s 
ficedher all to keep her honor unspo 
but she was too proud to boast of i 

" I did not intend to reflect upon 
personally, madam," said Dallas, ge 
•' I did not know even that you wer 
only originator of the scheme. I un 
stood you had given up your proper 
liquidate your debts to these pe 
That was all proper and right, of co 
But unfortunately real estate is 
money, and does not supply their im 
diate need. Their distress has been 
treme, as no doubt you know." 

She rose impatiently and began again 
her restless walk up and down the room. 
Now she knew the lire had been sent 
expressly from God to humble her — 
Hannah Dour. Great had been her'pun- 
ishment, and her atonernent not small. 
But this man set aside both as of the 
same import as the lack of clothes and 
food among those stolid Dutch b 
Any other young fellow she would h 
dismissed contemptuously ; but a v oTi 
something in this man's voice and w d 
touched her with a mysterious powe 
though it was herself that met he 
another form. 

" My friends," she said, with iro 1 
gentleness, "have not pressed home upo 
me the wants of these persons. Th 
thought it better to convince me th t 
the amount of sacrifice I made for th m 
was Quixotic and unreasonable." 

"It appeared to me only just," d 
Dallas, simply. 

" Your ideas of honesty are singul 1 
strict, young sir !" with a short laugh 

" Honesty !" Dallas ro t 1 ft, 
the blood rushing to his h rt 1 vi g 
his face deadly pale ; again h ght tl 
sight of the wistful, mild y k p 
their steady watch upon him In m 
ment they restored him to h ms If H 
answered them with a smile. I never 
tested n'.y honesty," he said, in the dry, 
humorous voice which had become lately 
habitual to him. " It never was strongly 
tempted. But I inherited it, and the 
quality should be good." 

Madam Galbrdth made another turn, 



D 
wealth." 

"It is good arable land" said Dallas, 
thoughtfully ; " very good. As to the 
coal—it hardly ranks so high as tliat a 
few miles farther up the river. I can 
bring you specimens of both, and ex- 
plain the difference." 

"You appear to have made the subject 

p ltd)? dryly 
Hhtatdmmt N 
ly w th h If 1 gh I 
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"Galbraith? she muttered to hetself; 
Galbrath?" Then she raised herself 
1 ly nd leaned with both hands on 
tl tabl Dallas rose and came toward 
1 h the light fell full upon his 

f You were a miner ? Where ?" 

! d 

In the coal-pits. At Scranton." 
..James 1" 

" I am here, Hannah." 
» Who is this man ?" 
He looked at her as a physician might 
have done before he answered her. The 
hard contour of her face was harder 
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than ever before, yet there was a cer- 
tain terrible womanish pallor about the 
fierce eyes and stern, set mouth. It 
deepened as she looked at Dallas, and 
at his mother's fair, beaming face as she 
came to him and put her arm about his 

" Do you not know, Hannah ? 1 told 
you there was a new life coming to us 
which would atone for all the past. I 
have brought you Tom's boy." 

"Why, /told you he was not dead!" 
loudly, with a flash of triumph. 

There was an embarrassed pause. 
"He is very like our son, I think, my 
dear. Before he — went from us," s^d 
her husband genlly. 

Madam Galbraith's dry lips moved, but 
she did not speak. She motioned Dal- 
las closer : " You are sure there is no 
imposture in the young man, James ? 
You have received a proper account of 
his life from him ? He should have 
brought — brought credentials." Then, 
without waiting for a reply, she held out 
her hands to him ; " My son !" she cried, 
feebly, "my son !" 

When she touched Dallas d 
clearly her dead boy agai h m h 

pushed him away, trembli g 1 tly — 
" Go, go, I want to be alo 

At the door Dallas turn d 1 k 
back at the woman who, tb gh 11 h 
life, had played a man's ro h p d 

he saw that she had fallen 1 k 
to the floor, but her fece d 

with her hands and hidde 1 I by 
her gray hair. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Colonel Pervis walk d p d 
down the brighdy-lighted lb > 1 t 
that evening, rubbing his h d Wl 
is the boy ? God bless 1 m Wl 
is he ? I little thought who I was bring- 
ing to you !" stopping beside Mr. Gal- 
braith, his red fece beaming down on 
him. "And you think he resembles his 
fether, eh ? Now — do you know .'—he 
seems to me altogether different. Tom 



was a yielding fellow, yet not easily read ; 
he had a Hght, playful way of slurring and 
glossing over his own opinions, so that 
you never could be sure of them. But 
this boy is like a bit of limestone rock. 
You know him all through when you 
see his face. That singular downright- 
ness strikes you at once in him. He 
has it from Madam Galbraith, 1 think." 

Mr. Galbraith listened eagerly, and 
with evident great pleasure: "You're 
right, Pervis, you're right: no man could 
doubt a fece like that. Yes, he is like 
his grandmother," with an almost boyish 
laugh of Iteen amusement. "And there 
will be a little rubbing between the rocks, 
if I am not mistaken, before long." 

"All the better! all the better '"he- 
ginning his walk up and down again. 
" She needs something to rouse her. 
She'll live her youth over again in this 
boy, and so will you. By George I It 
seems as if the old times had come 
back to this house, after all. The very 
servants are wild about it down below. 
The fire's forgotten. I ought to have been 
■ ■■ ~ ' call d 
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t,p f 11 w Wh t urs d 
beast that Duffield must have been ! 
Only if he kad happened to have a few 
odd thousands, they'd have come in 
luckily just now. Where is he, by the 
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is with him, Pervis," he continued after 
a pause, with the embarrassed manner 
in which he always broached a subject, 
" there is a matter of business which I 
would lilie arranged before Dallas comes 
into the family councils. It will be his 
wish that Madam Galbraith's engage- 
ment shall be kept ; the land must go. 
But the house in which ray wife ajid son 
were born I cannot part with. You 
shall bid it in for me, with two or three 
acres iramediately about it" 

The Colonel's face brightened. " Can 
you do it ? Your annuity — " 

» It will take it all But it will be 
our home now, to the end — ours" with 
an unconscious emphasis on the word 
"And I'll go to work. I can mike 
enough by my pen to support ub I 
never had a wife and boy to work for 
before." 

Pervis listened attentively without the 
expected outburst. "Thank God!" he 

d t wl ile, with a good deal of 

q t f 1 ' You don't know what 

t m G Ibraith, to see the old 

I t.k f om you, and to thinlc I 

h d b la poor, thriftless devil I 

h d h Ip t give. I'll attend to it. 
You want it kept quiet between us, ! 
understand ?" 

"Yes: Madam Galbraith would doubt- 
less object." 

"Hush! she is here!" opening the 
door for the old lady, who came in with 
a stately step. One point in her dress 
caught the eyes of both men as soon as 
she entered. It was a shawl which Tom 
had given her — one of his few presents, 
for he was not thoughtful about such 
trifles. The day he left them to marry 
Mary Jennings she had folded it away, 
and it never had left its hiding-place 
unljl to-night 

" I thought you would be with us to- 
night, old friend !" she said, as the Colo- 
nel shook her hand, looking into her ra- 
diant face. 

" Why, you are yourself again, Ma- 
dam Galbraith ! It reminds me of the 
daj-s when Hannah Dour in her stiff 
brocade and I in knee-breeches led the 
dances in this very room ; or the night 
when Master Tom was baptized. I 



think that was the crowning-point of your 
life. Lord ! what a night that was ! I 
never sat down to such a supper. What 
an inheritance that child was born to V 

" My son Dallas," with a proud lin- 
gering on the words, " has no inherit- 
ance but honor. And that he gives to 
us, as we to him. I have had a long 
talk with the lad," as she seated herself, 
with a certain majestic port not used of 
late " He is not altogether a Dour. 
That IS better," with a half sigh. " I 
was glad to find you in him, James," 
lookmg at her husband. " But he is 
headstrong— -headstrong. He needs con- 
trol Well, well, the boy is young. He 
has been giving me the history of his 
life " Mr. Galbraith turned suddenly 
toward her, but did not spealc ^ 

" Poor fellow ! He has had hard 

times, no doubt," said the Colonel. 

And he gave you the history of his 



life ?' 

" Of course ; I asked it from him. 
It's a sad story, though he makes the 
best of it. In the coal-pits, in Philadel- 
phia, among medical students, down at 
a fishing village on the coast, and in the 
stone-quarry here. I imagine he offered 
a strange contrast to the poor p>eople 
with whom he was thrown, everywhere — 
like a prince in disguise. There are 
some other particulars which, he said, 
he would give to us all to-morrow. The 
village, by the way, was Manasquan, 
and he knew Miss Byrne there. He 
asked to be shown to her room to see 
her. I liked that The Dours were 
always noted for their gentle considera- 
tion for the poor. Where is Honora ?" 
looking hastily around, as if she missed 
something. 

" She is not well," her uncle replied. 
" She will come down later in the even- 
ing. Has any one remembered to order 
up wine ? We will drink the lad's health 
in some of the old hock we put away 
when Tom was bom, Hannah." 

" I've been thinking of that," the Colo- 
nel broke out, eagerly. "I'll go myself 
I know the very bottles." 

It was Tom's room which they gave 
to his son. The largest and v 
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chamber in the house, always kept in 
perfect order, as though its occupant 
might return to-morrow, but in which no 
one had slept since he left it For days 
before Mr. Galbraith had been busy in 
it, adding to it such fanciful, dainty fur- 
nishing from his own store as he thought 
might please a young man's fancy. 

Dallas, when Madam Galbraith left 
him alone, took quick, observant note of 
it all. His valise, which they had sent 
for, lay on the floor, and he proceeded 
gravely to dress in a line suit of gray 
cloth, the shirt collar turned down from 
the shapely throat and knotted with 
black ribbon, remembering how some 
one, whom he did not name, had thought 
such a garb artistic. 

The mellow light of the room, the soft 
carpet, the luxurious toilet app tm t 
had a strange effect upon D 11 Tl y 
were his, and they barred h d f 

a new class. Out on the PI h h d 
been with gentlemen, and m t th 
their equal ; but that was d th 
broad sky, where all God 
Stand on one plane. But tl 
civilization, where the in bl i 
were strictly drawn. The lo figl 
over : he stood on a level w h d t d 
men and women : inside of th w !d 
at last, however little fitted f t W h 
he had dressed, he went out th gl th 
long halls to find Liizy, one or two ser- 
vants escorting him, others peeping at 
him through half-open doors — a welcome 
on every face. It was home — his home. 
Through the windows he passed he 
could catch glimpses of the wide moonlit 
sweep of valley and mountain. It was 
the Dour land. He meant some day to 
buy it back again — every acre. There 
was nothing which he was not strong 
and patient enough to do to-night. 

Y''t under all was the picture of a 
group of fishermen's cabins : in one of 
them a Uttle homely chamber, opening 
out into pine woods, the sound of the 
sea fer off — a chamber whose rude fur- 
nishing had been made for him by friendly 
hands. There was not one of these 
cabins whose threshold lo-day he would 
be suffered to pass : not one of these 
men's hands which would not now point 



at him for a convict and a thief No 
money, no strength nor patience, could 
buy back the power to enter that poor 
little room again as he had left it. Lizzy 
met him outside of the housekeeper's 
room and drew him hastily in, shutting 
the door. 

"Why did you come here.' Why did 
you seek for me ? Oh, Dallas, you have 
risked it all !" But she could hardly 
breathe in her joy and triumph. " It's 
all over — what I've worked for so long. 
You have come home at last." 

" Yes, I've come home at last," 
quietly. 

"There is little to inherit," looking 
anxiously into his face. " But this is 
your rightful place." 

» Do you remember that little room at 
Man q h h tl p pi fitt d p 

f m L zzy ? abruptly 
Y 

I ca g b kth N 

Wl t d th t tt gnly 

\ arungtfltGdf IIH 
las J Why th h 1 1 

fill d th ] J d tl ank b 

H h b ood t } d 
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gh h b c I 11 
h t h h h b till 

to me. I d rather go back once more to 
old Graah and the fishermen, and know 
they'd clap me on the shoulder and make 
the friend of me they did then, than in- 
herit all this estate that is lost But I 
can never do that." 

" No, j'ou can never do it. So, for 
God's sake let it go ! It is better that 
all remembrance of it should pass out 
of your life. It's the sight of me that 
has done it I will go back to Mana- 

" No, Lizzy, you shall not leave me." 
" Yes, I will go. There is not an hour 
which is not fraught with danger, now 
that you have acknowledged your ac- 
quaintance wiih me. Any chance word 
may betray all." 

" You do not think 1 am going to live 
always under cover of this lie ? I will 
tell my whole story to-morrow. I wanted 
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to draw my breath first It is a hard 
blow to give them — rny mother." 

Lizzy stared into his face aghast. Then 
she recovered herself. " It is a blow 
which you will never give, Dallas Gal- 
br^th. I know you better than you do 
yourself. You are dogged and obstinate, 
but you never hurt a worm. That old 
Manasquan life is dead to yoti— dead. 
You will not bring up its ghost for no 
purpose but to torture these women.'"' 
putting her hand on his shoulder. 

Dallas drew a heavy breath, and pres- 
ently wiped his forehead, looking down 
at the little woman from his height in 

" I wish to God I had stayed out on 
the Pl^ns, and not tangled myself up 
with a parcel of women ! Why can't 
they look at a thing in a common-sense, 
practical way ? There is no reason why 
it should torture them. I am innocent 
I feel like a baited bull with women, 
Lizzy! I don't understand them." 

Lizzy bit her lip, " Oh yes, you do, 
Dallas ! You've great power over wo- 
men. There is Honora. I do not know 
when you knew her ; but I know this," 
she paused, lowered her voice, and ended 
the sentence in a whisper. 

Dallas blushed, as Honora would have 
done. " Whether it be true or not, you 
have no right to tell me that," quickly. 
" It is her secret." 

"Oh, of course, I am wrong. It is 
no difference whether it is my love for you 
that makes me anxious or not. Take 
your own way," holding his wrist in both 
her hands. " See, Dallas ! I've come to 
love you as if you were my son in all 
these years, and now you will undo all 
that I have done. But go on — go on ! 
It does not matter to you if you break 
that girl's heart," watching him fiirtively. 
" She has grown thin and pale waiting 
and waiting for 3^u, But what of that ? 
Your whim will be gratified." 

" I would rather you did not speak 
again to me of Miss Dundas, Lizzy," 
with the old quiet authority, which no- 
body resisted. But Lizzy saw the red 
spot burning in his cheek, and knew her 
purpose was gained. 

" Go on, now ; they will be impatient 



for you. You had tetter tell them to- 
night," giving her nail an additional blow 
on the head. " It is a pity to give them 
even this little glimpse of happiness 
after all their trouble. Oh. Dallas ! if 
you but knew what you were to your 
mother or — Look at poor Honora's 
worn face to-night, and see what you 
read there." 

" 1 shall not tell them until to-mor- 
row. Good-night, Liizy," holding out 
his hand. 

Lizzj s e\es sparkled when the door 
shut beh nd him ' He s sife nod 
dmg as she pinned her working napkra 
in tront of her again The whole 
estate wa ting for him last \ear would 
not move him but that silly girl s pale 
face will do It Dallas is as stubborn as 
a mule against fate but he s a fool m 
the hands of a woman 

Meanwhile Dallas going through the 
wide halls felt the pulse thiobbing m 
every vein of his body He had not a 
doubt of Lizzy I story He had never 
learned the convent onal rule that women 
must be sought, pursued, wooed. The 
man was born for the woman^the woman 
for the man. Honora loved him. That 
seemed to him natural and right. Did he 
not love her ? And the poor lonely girl 
had watched and waited for him ? Weil, 
had he not thought of her constantly out 
on the Plains? — constantly — quite for- 
getting the digging and the hard studyand 
the buffalo hunts, and Pritchard's stories, 
and his own frolics with the younger 
men, which had put her out of his head 
for weeks together. 

" Pale ? Worn ?" He hurried for- 
ward, his hand almost trembling when 
he turned the latch of the library door. 
He would go to her before them all and 
claim her as his. She never should 
know sorrow or pain again. 

But when he opened the door, her 
face was not among those which turned 
to meet him. The room had taken on 
itself a new cheerfulness to-night, never 
seen there before. Colonel Pervis thought 
as he bustled about, making himself 
high master of ceremonies. Even Dal- 
las knew what happy hearts he had made 
among the group gathered about the 
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bright fire. They were all there ; Ma- 
dam Galbraith triumphant in her chair 
of state ; his grandfather examining his 
famous old fowling-piece, which he meant 
to bestow on Dallas, listening with a 
quiet smile to the Colonel's jokes ; his 
mother, for once thoroughly alive, cheer- 
fiil, saucy, winning ; Dour and his 
chubby little, over-dressed wife ; and Mr. 
Rattlin, first in one corner and then an- 
other, telling the story of his good 
fortune. 

Madam Galbraith stroked her heavy 
chin when she heard it, trying to con- 
ceal her gratification. " Half of his 
salary, eh ? I am very glad this imme- 
diate relief has come to you, Mr. Rat- 
tlin, and that it has come through this 
source. I recognize more and more of 
the Dour traits in my son Dallas. Have 
you heard this story, James ?" raising 
her voice and repeating it for the benefit 
of the whole party. " 1 will assist you 
in your choice of a farm, Mr. Raftlin, 
and advise Mrs. Rattlin how to set mat- 
ters in order," she added aside at the 

They il d D as w g 

the doc d h rt h 

and hu h tl y 

had not b wh h 

in amo g h m A p 

face, Do h h 

him, full of Nature s on^inal meanmgs . 
even the clothes seemed to have less 
power to diminish the natural expression 
of the free, athletic figure than they had 
upon men in town. The contagion of 
excitement had roused Dour into un- 
usual heartiness, but he shook hands 
with Dallas the second time with cordial 
2, because he found him to be the 
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, there, Dallas thought, 
glancing around. She was too ill to 
come. This was his doing ! 

Supper was announced. " We are 
wwting for Miss Dundas," said Madam 
Galbraith, rising. » Send to her room 
to know if she is able to come down." 
A colder chill crept to Dallas' heart. 
Before the servant could obey her, how- 
ever, the door opened. 

" I am here, John," said a sweet, clear 



voice, and Honora, radiant as youth 
itself, a rose in her hair, and the richest 
and most dazzling of robes setting off 
her piquant beauty, came floating up the 
room. " Will nobody present me to my 
cousin Dallas ?" she said, slopping with 
outstretched hands before him, and look- 
ing up into his face like a bewildering 

Dallas gave one quick glance over the 
little figure— saw the cool, observant 
eyes, the healthy pink cheeks, the little, 
soft, peach-tinted hands held out steadily ; 
then he took one of them in his own 
cold fingers, and let it fall, as though it 
had been a hot bit of iron. 

" Honora is so frank and cordial," 
whispered Gerty, admiringly, to Mrs. 
Duflield. " It is sweet in her to dress 
her hair with flowers and to put on her 
Paris-made dress in honor of Mr. Gal- 
braith. It's the very apple of Honora's 
eye— that brocade." For Gerty, who 
wanted no« th 11 h 1 rt t all 

the poor j g g 1 d th ght 

she might p k 
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Cousin Dalla h dd d d fi" Ij 
as she stroked the cat, " was here a year 
ago, and 1 aecidentaEy discovered who 
he was." 

" Dallas made himself known to you 
a year ago I" exclaimed Madam Gal- 
braith, towering fiercely over her, whiie 
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his mother sat listening, her eyes on tlie 
fl b t ^ w d I nly very pale. 

Oh I d red hira. I re- 

m b th t I g d him quite earn- 

tl} t m tl you, dear aunt. 

B t 1 d d d H as going on an, 

p d f — al, I believe, and when 

h h d d w tl 1 he intended to 

b k t h m ther and family. 

G w ) B b I can't play any 

h t h 1 if th marks of his paws 
from her skirt There was a painful 
silence. 

" I hope you found the coal success- 
fully, Cousin Dallas," said Honora, cour- 
teously, smiling and turning her hard, 
brown eyes full on his. » I used to be 
very anxious about you — dreadfully anx- 
ious ! It was quite a relief I assure 
you, to hear to-day that you had arrived 
safely," with a civil little bow as she 
turned to Gerty ; and, dismissing the 
matter as finished, began to explain, in 
answer to her queries, that the pansies 
on her sash were embroidered and not 

" There is something here that I do 
not understand." 

"It is nothing. Madam Galbraith," 
said Mrs. DuiBeld, rising. " Did not 
John say that supper was served ? Dal- 
las, give your arm to your cousin Ho- 
nora." Which Dallas did walkino- stiffly 
down th h 11 g 1 wh 1 tl 

little g 1 Ik tl d d 1 d t 

his sid and h I t 

chatten wh t 1 all d f 1 j, V 1 
derdash d d th n Iky 

breath tuhdh f Hw 111k 

to have struck oiF the soft, ound arm and 
the hand that peeped out from its laces 
and nestled on his wrist, and have rushed 
away where he would never see her 
again. Out on the Sierra Madre, Dallas 
had stood his ground with a hearty cheer 
when the Comanches attacked their little 
party and the odds were hopeless, and 
had come out of the fight as fresh as 
though he had been taking a plunge in 
the breakers. But the light touch of 
this little hand, this shrill, polite, treble 
ringing in his ears, unmanned him. The 
old hurt, neglected feeling of his boy- 



hood choked him : he knew himself to 
be ignorant, a boor ; the tears of morti- 
fication and self-contempt were not fai 
from his eyes. Loved him ? This pure, 
dainty lady, whose every new wo)^ or 
motion marked more and more sharply 
the gulf between them ! Why, in spite 
of her courtesy, he saw plainly that she 
had forgotten that he was alive. And 
he, like a vain puppy, had believed her 
ill and pining for his sake 1 

When they were seated side by side 
there were one or two points which Ho- 
nora made clear for herself, taking ad- 
vantage of the first buzz and noise about 
them. She had not forgotten that he 
had come back at the appointed time. 
There was a hope in that Perhaps she 
wronged him altogether ! 

"You have been down at the wells 
for several days. Colonel Pervis tells 
me?" 

"Yes; 
fire. 

sooner to see — ray mother. But I was 
needed down there. To-day was the first 
time I thought 1 could be spared." 

The hard glitter went out of her eyes. 
"The night of the fire ? That was just 
3 year since you left us," her voice fal- 
tering a little. 

"About a year, I believe," indifier- 
ently. Why was she trying to make 
civil talk for him ? He ought to thank 
God if he never saw her ta.ce or heard 
her voice again ! 

" Liisy," she began again, writing with 
her fork nervously on her plate — " Lizzy 
and Mrs. Beck said you promised to re- 
turn in a year. They were quite cer- 
tain you would come," 

" It was exceedingly foolish in Liizy 
to keep any such arrangement in mind," 
impatiently. "A man cannot hold to 
such visionary plans out in the wilder- 
ness. One has not steam-cars there to 
come and go at his nod," 

"Yet you came.'" with a timid, shy 
smile, 

"Yes," in his solidest, most matter- 
of-fiict tone. " Doctor Pritchard secured 
an appointment for me in this part of 
the country, and 1 came back to accept 
it. It happened to bring me back at the 
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end of the year, otherwise I sho 
hardly have been so punctual. I did 
tell you, sir," to his grandfather, "t 
I am fo assist in the geological sun 
of some of the Middle States It » 11 
give me steady emilojment for several 

Honora chipped at the wh te si ce 
pheasant before her as calm outwar 
as any ideal fine lady but for a f" 
moments some mnord pain made h 
blind and deaf to all about her 

After a while bhe looked up her un 
flinching eyes gomg slowly around ihe 
fable. They were all clanged she felt 
that This long lost boy had wakened 
a genial deep life n the house tl at 
had neier been there before with all its 
cheerfulness and 1 osp tahtj It wis 
like the kindl ng of a Christmas fire in 
a cold br ght room 

The wind was howl ng without and 
the sleet and hail beating igainst the 
windows but the\ onij laughed when 
the storm drowned their voices looking 
toward DT.lla3 — always lioking lowird 
Dallas the r new found idol W hether 
he spoke or mo\ed she could reid the 
quick response in all the attentue loi 
ing fiices 

She could tell them what their &n\ 
was' Stone^stone like any dumb 
and deaf image of a man that the hea 
then set up for a god A woman might 
wear her heart out in Ins service she 
could tell his mother she might sacri 
fice her hfe at his feet, and he would 
stare cer her head stolid and bhnd to 
the end She would Ike to give his 
dull heart a stab She would like to do 
it now— now To tesl if there were 
any life or feeling or love in it for any- 
thing beyond his roots and ores. 

Mrs. Dufiield, who kept a quiet watch 
upon the girl, saw an indescribable wea- 
riness stealing over her face, strangely 
at variance with the gay, unfading patch 
of color in each cheek. She poured out 
a glass of wine and sent it to her by 
a servant ; but Honora left it untouched 
before her, looking at it in a moment 
with eyes whose brilliant defiance rival- 
ed its sparkle. She was strong enough : 
she did not need it to keep her in accord 



H a ra et eat to hear, 
and Dour was genial, proposed Dallas' 
healti in an apt little speech, to which 
Gertj 1 stened with her heart in her 
throat She had quite a matronly con> 
posed manner now — poor Cert) — w th a 
sunnj stillness in her e(e it which Ho- 
non turned to look again ind again 
At the door Honora saw Lizz\ s face 
Irom time to t me she too was looking 
at Dallas Dillas seemed to fill up the 
measure of 1 fe for them all to night ' 
Even the servants ga\e hm their alle 
glance at first sight— stumbled over each 
otl er m the r zeal to wat upcn him 
until old Henkel put them all aside and 
took up h s own station behind his chair 
Dallas conscience meantime began 
to hirass him for his rude neglect of 
tl e bnll ant little beaut> bes de h m 
he to)k heirt o grace therefoie and 
told her that she wore the ficwer wh ch 
he cared for the most in her hair 
Thou(,h It his a half sister which is 
called by some Indiin name that I I ke 
even better than the jessamine he 
idded I used to find it under the 
deid pine needles m the woods when I 

\ ou have associations with flowers, 
then ?" said Honora, with a sudden hope- 
ful flurry. " I have kept flowers to mark 
every part of my life. I have them all 
pressed and put away." 

" I have but one ; but that is very 
precious," he rejoined, in his deliberate, 
grave way. " 1 have kept it for a long 
time. I have it here, I think," putting 
his hand in his breast pocket. She half 
turned her head toward him, a soil color 
stealing over her neck and throat differ- 
ent from the flame in her cheeks. " It 
is a specimen of a Scotch heath, which 
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I found on the top of 
Colorado. There can be no mistake in 
it. Doctor Prilchard called it a freak of 
Nature, but I consider it a hint of a 
law not yet understood. There are no 
freaks in Nature. Would you iike to 

"Yes. It is very curious, very curi- 
ous, indeed !" She let the brown little 
wisp fell on the doth after the most in- 
different of glances, giving it a twist 
with her fingers which crumbled it to 
pieces. Dallas did not touch it and said 
nothing. What unaccountable tempers 
were these of which women were pos- 
sessed ! What possible harm could the 
poor little heath have done lo the wo- 
man? But it was the heath without 
doubt : a moment after, as they rose from 



ff 



1 



chrysalis from which the butterfly had 
escaped for ever, she thought. 

" I am going to earn my own living, 

" You are going to earn your own liv- 
ing, my dear ? In what way?" 

"Youdon'tmean to oppose me, then?" 
stopping short in her sobs. 

•'I mean to oppose you in nothing 
that will give you happiness, Honora." 

" I thought," after a chagrined pause, 
"you would have been distressed — sur- 
prised, at least. But one would sup- 
pose you had been sitting here waiting 
for me to come and say just these 

Mr. Galbraith bent forward suddenly 
to stir the fire. She could not see his 
fiice. " I thought it not improbable that 

Id ■ t ■ 1 1, N " dd 



Mr. Galbraitl 
stealing up an 
side of his do 
knock. She 
and began, \ 
breath: "1 ha 

He took o 
looking at her 
their case mo 
she fancied, 
and pushed i 
"That is the B 
o meanin^ 



Bute' 



ith 



her as soon as 
it, did not di 
"So you are g 
Nonny." 

But she pre 
tint was off o 
the delicate e 
a dingy gray 



all 

s some t'me before Misa Dundas 

d him She felt that she had in 

aj been effecfuaily bilked in mid- 

and could not read Ij hnd her 

i^in It IS selfish m me to de- 

now wl en you need me most," 

o^n after all onr 1 le togetl er. I 

wounds jou 

does not wound me Nora, I 

t call It selfish Study your own 

ss fir'it my child 

D course I know I m not at all 

o make m\ own way I don't 

hat I could teach, -md I am not 

ted with business Gert\ knows 

that than I She has been in 

hopp ng many a time I never 

But I wdl do what I can gulp- 

wn the sola hcrocallv 'The 

of this house is m ufferable to 

oped it would have been cheer- 
r you, my child, now that Dallas 
e. He seems fo be unusually 
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fresh and youthful in his feeliii;;s. His 
hearty laugh makes me feel like a boy 
again." 

i' Cousin Dallas ?" with an effort of 
recollecfion, "Ah, true, he will be here 
this winter. He will be a great comfort 
to you, no doubt He is so tender, so 
full of fine sensibilities. But I don't 
think he woiUd feel much interest in me. 
I am not a relation, and neither a frog 
nor a iish. No, uncle, I've made up my 
mind. Let the consequences be what 
they may, I'll go." 

"You shall do as you will, Honora. 
When you have discovered your voca- 
tion, I will make your way clear for 
you." 

The tears were dried in Miss Dundas' 
eyes, and, though she knew that miser- 
able she was and ought to be theywculd 
not flow again ' I thought )0U would 
have tried to control me But I would 
not have been controlled I owe it to 
myself not tc remain where I am sus 
pected of leelmgs which I know no 
thing of." 

" I never controlled a woman in my 
life, my dear 

"I may as well sa} good n ght 1 
suppose it s all settled now with a 
sigh. " Here is your book again 

" Good-night, my child Honora 1 
as she reached the door of course I 
desire that you will take time to assure 
yourself of your own w shes In a 
month we will talk agam ot this matter 
You must ^ne me so much time 

"A month ? Yes dear She ran 
quickly back and put her arms about h s 
neck, kissing his gray hair with the fer 
vid, bright tears m her eyes Of course 
I'll wait a month, as you wish it. But 1 
am quite determined to go. You mustn't 
oppose me. Yet I^I— did not wish to 
leave you and the dear old house just at 
once," holding his head on her breast, 
her face all tears. 

Mr. Galbraith, when she was gone, 
opened his book again, laughing quietly 
to himsel£ But after an hour had gone 
by, there was a sound in the iar side of the 
house, at the first hearing of which he 
rose anxiously, and with unusual haste, 
put on his overcoat and hat and went 



out. There was a long sheltered walk 
along the western side of the house 
which the drifting snow had left bare, 
and up and down this a heavy step kept 
regular monotonous time through the 
keen whistle ot the wind Mr GilLraith 
stopped waitng for the dark figure 
whici was at the farthest end ol the 
stone pnement, to turn ind come to 
ward him The steady timed footfall 
the heaij build of the man i certT n 
business like decision n his mtvemenl, 
came in sudden contrast in the old man's 
mind to the vehement heat and passion 
of the girl from whom he had just 
parted. 

" Dallas !" 

The young man came toward him, 
hastily drawing him into the shelter of 
the house. " I am an unlucky dog," he 
said : " I am afraid that I have kept you 
awake. Whether I wake or sleep, I 
seem to run my head against some dead 
wall of civilization." 

Why can you not sleep, Dallas ?" 
As soon as the involuntary question was 
asked, he seemed to repent, and turned 
hT^tily to look down the grayish-white 
slopes of the valley and up at the black 
fore-its on the mountain-side, as a man 
might do who seeks to avoid the sight 
of a dreaded spectre near at hand. 

It is the payment for my vagabond 
hibits," said Dallas. Assuredly there 
was no spectre of aught that was dead 
or tinclean in this fece or hearty, sponta- 
neous voice. " I have slept so long with 
nothing between me and the sky that I 
wake at night now, in a house, stifled ; 
the ceiling, I fancy, is my coffin-lid." 
They had turned the corner of the house, 
and came to the open side-door. Dallas 
paused within the entrance. "I ought 
to tell you," he added, trying to preserve 
the same careless tone, but making it, in 
spite of himself, strenuous and artificial, 
"that I came to the conclusion to-night 
I was an irreclaimable vagabond. I am 
going back to my old life again, and at 
once. There are many reasons," laying 
his hand on Mr. Galbraith's arm, when 
he would have spoken, "which make me 
ill at ease with even the kindest and 
most loving human beings. There is a 
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f himself, did not move Dallas, 
ook his head quietly as he drew 
Ibraith baclc into the screen of the 

now what is against me," calmly, 
after all, I'm no more fitted to be 
^nd or father than a buffalo is to 
a 6.rra-yard. I would grow tired 

home and any wife in a month, 
e old gnawing hunger to be dig- 
n the woods again. Roots and 
I can understand. I do not need 

sham to them." 
ere is no use, then, in lighting 

N ." Yet he stood irresolute, look- 
o the dark hall. Within there lay 
ne and wife which he had come 
o far to find ; and if he turned his 

n them now, it was for the last 

" If a man dared to be himself 
e," he said, thoughtfully. " I'll 
a ]" with his finger on Mr. Gal- 
breast, and blundering out the 

for any kind of speculation was 
ound for Dallas. " Out there on 
ntier, gentlemen and trappers and 

used to camp and eat together 
k no questions. You take a man 

t he is ; he's a good shot, or he's 
ky devil, or he's free with his 

and corn-bake — you take him at 

a understand? And as for what 

hind, what does that concern you ? 
ere in Society, as you call it— 
an Society — a man is weighed and 

ed and marked, and, it seems to 
narrow scales, sir — narrow scales, 
s not an opinion he may have, or 

of temper or ignorance of man- 
at is not carped at and noted and 
wn," bitterly. "And if he has 

slip in his youth—" He stopped 

y- 

s, my son ?" laying both hands 
n his shoulder. 

if, not being guilty, there is a 
upon him— such as has come upon 
men — I know such cases — when 
s no way to shake it off and prove 



n, Dallas?" 

re is no hope for him," after a 

s silence. "There is no Christ 
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among us now-a-days to look below the 
hard luck or below the guilt" 

The storm was rising with the moon, 
driving the wind with shrill sighs down 
the defiles ; the sallow clouds overhead 
rolled and heaped themselves in bul- 
warks along the west ; the sharp grains 
of sleet began to strike against their 
faces. " Let me take you in, sir," said 
Dallas, with a change of tone. "This 
wind is piercing." 

" One moment, my son, I will not 
argue with you as to this matter of which 
you have spoken to me. I am not fitted 
to argue with or to influence any one, I 
fear. Do 1 understand that this feeling 
has prompted you to leave us, and 
go back finally to your old course of 
life ?" 

" That seems to me best, and I have 
thought it over coolly to-night." 

"It shall be as you wish. You are 
3 man— you are a stronger man than 1. 
I cannot judge for you. But give me a 
little while longer to learn to know Tom's 
boy," faking his hand as a woman might 
have done. " You say there are reasons 
which make it painful for you to come in 
daily contact with us. I ask you, Dal- 
las, to bear the pain. Stay with us a 
month — a week longer." They had 



reached the door of Mr. Galbraitli's 
chamber. 

" 1 will stay for the time you wish," 
said Dallas, pressing the delicate, wrin- 
kled hand in his own blacksmith's fin- 
gers. " Perhaps for a week or two I 
can be of use to you." He opened the 
door and bade him good-night, repeating 
cheerfully, " I'll stay." He was glad the 
old gentleman had not attempted to 
argue with him. He was wise to see 
that Dallas was the best judge of what 
was the right course for him. But he 
would humor the old man's fancy. He 
was weak and old. 

As for Honora— and here Dallas put 
his arm across his breast— she could not 
hurt him again: he was quite wiUing 
that she should despise him, know that 
he was a convict. He saw the differ- 
ence between them now. He wouid re- 
main the boor that he was ; and she- 
she was the finest, frailest work of— 
Society. 

As for his secret, they all might 
know it now. He was done with fhem 
—done with the world. Let them think 
as they would of him. 

He would tell them the story — to- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

" A ^^ *^^* ""^ '■^^ ^""^ of J h 
l\. Dour !" And Madam Galb h 
as was her wont at the dose of 1 
story, cleared her throat, jerked d 
her stomacher and brought herself 
erally into stately order. 

" But Nicholas ? You said the was 
a brother Nicholas ?" 

"How?" with a pleased d kl 
"You're an insatiate fellow fo Id 
family gossip, Dallas. I never co Id 
duce my son Tom to listen to a ) f 
it. Well, Nicholas — " and she w 
her listener following her intenti It 
was a cold winter morning, th 
sparkling on the frozen creeks and 
below, and giving a glittering edge t th 
bellying, bronie-colored vapors abo t 1 
horizon. There was a long b 1 j 
across the upper part of the hous tr 
which the Dour landscape, as she 11 d 
it, with its mountains and hollows, in all 
its changes of light and shade, could best 
be seen. It had been her daily habit, 
since she could walk, to walk there. She 
could give you the age of every tree 
within a year : when the crops failed on 
the Dour land, that year of our Lord 
was set down as a defaulter in time — the 
sun was delinquent in the chief work he 



there 

y Id 
h vail 
1 



It was the land of the 

re ihey born ; there they 

for the United States or 

Id outside of it, they were of as 

1 to the cup — so 



nd Dallas stalked up and down 
tl ie by side — their hands behind 

1 b cks — every morning, whether it 
d r shone. He always went to 
tl d h and bring her out for this walk. 
Th dead Dours were kis people, and 
f any years he had stood alone, 

H er tired of them. When they 

1 d d ne with the dead Dours, they 
t k p their land. 

Th re's no better soil than that strip 
f b tt m east of McGruger's, in Amer- 
a, dding toward it "Why don't 
J p ak, Dallas ?" 

B TUse it's made ground, and badly 
m d In five years it will only be fit 
f h p-grazing." 

She rapped angrily with her staff: 
" Sheep-graiing ! That is on a par with 
your saying there were no indications of 
gold on the North Bluff Quite on a 
par ! Why don't you speak, Dallas ?" 

" There are no indications. There's 
lead in the hills beyond, or I'm much 

" Lead ? There never was lead heard 
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of on tny land ! I'll go in, if you please ; 
I'll go in. I cannot bear this perpetual 
contradiction. My son Thomas never 
contradicted me. Young people in those 
days knew their position better and their 
information. It is in my old age that I 
must be taught my ignorance. Ignorance 
of the Dour land ! You'll be sorry for 
this, boy, when your own hair is gray." 

" I am sorry now," earnestly, holding 
her as she was entering the door. "You 
know, madam, I have no wish to oppose 
you, even in this trifle." 

"Trifle ? You have strange ideas as 
to what constitutes a trifle ! You mean 
to acknowledge that there are indications 
of gold, then ?" 

" No, madam. There is no gold there, 
and never will be ;" and Dallas' jaws shut 
as tightly as the old woman's before him. 
" How can I say what I know to be false i"' 

"As you please, sir ; as you please," 
and, drawing her breath heavily like a 
horse, she went into the open door of 
the upper hali. Dallas continued his 
walk to the window of his own room, 
and going in, shut himself up and sat 
down with his feet on the table. " Gold, 
indeed ?■' picking up certain bits of ore 
that lay scattered about. "I'd like to 
buy back the land and prove that there 
is lead in it, and that that bottom is fit 
for nothing but sheep-pasture. It ought 
to be mine. We Dours are all buried 
there," looking down at a little enclosure 
on the same mountain as that on which 
the house stood. 

There was a tap at the window : " Hil- 
lo, Dallas !" 

Dallas took down his feet, and said, 
"Hillo!" 

"There's the last deed, thank the 
Lord. When a thing's dead, let's bury 
it out of sight — the sooner the better," 
said Colonel Pervis, throwing down some 
papers on which the letters ranged them- 
selves square and black as mutes in a 
funeral procession. "And there goes 
the last of the Dour land, except these 
half-dozen acres about the house. It has 
gone for a song." 

"It could be bought back again as 
cheaply, you think ?" 

" Have you a mind to buy it, Gal- 



braith ?" quickly. " That would be a 
noble task to set yourself now in your 

" I ? No. I'm but a vagabond, liv- 
ing from hand to mouth." 

"You persist in your determination, 
then, to turn your back on the Dours 
and the Dour land before long, do you ?" 

Dallas did not speak for a moment : 
" I promised Mr. Galbraith to remain for 
a month, and it is nearly over now. It is 

The Colonel folded and squared the 
papers before him, keeping a sidelong 
watch on the young man. "A month 
only? It seems as though you had 
always been here. Your niche was kept 
so vacant and so ready for you, you see ! 
You fitted in like a keystone to the arch. 
It's an unaccountable move for a young 
man to turn his back upon his home — a 

" I could almost believe I had been 
always here," said Dallas, under his 
breath, glancing around. Some people 
stamp themselves at once upon their sur- 
roundings. T m' m h d 
had taken on m 
new occupant 

nel Pervis, ha cum 

with red tap 
thoroughly legal ann 
ingly on on gan g 

about, his iia 
up at the h g 

ores, the pape ta 
gummed over 
of different w 

" So you're g as 

things ship-sh bo 

you could pic ru 



But it 



iyour 



best flimished 

subdued awe. " And you're going never 

to come back, Dallas ?" 

» I did not say that. I'd be glad to 
think of this room and my place here 
always kept vacant and ready for me, 
and that I could come back to it when I 
pleased, from year to year," He too got 
up and went around from shelf to shelf, 
but in a lagging, lethargic way, setting 
straight and dostit^ his specimens. 
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The Colonel's curious questions had 
taken, as it were, the life and color from 
all that was around him. He felt hira 
self to be suddenly heavy and dull as 
the lump of mud raived witli iron that he 



H 



H 



these healtliy, fortunate people who were 
so dear lo him 1 tl 1 1 1 1 ft 

him he thought th > h Id f 1 th h 
was their son b f 1 b 

every word or act by 1 h h Id 

bring them ne h w tl fl t 

that choked his t p d h rt d b ht 
the tears to hi g hi j 

At that mom t 1 th mp th mp f 
Madam Galbra 1 taff as I ard 
side, and then gl tl ta m 

mons to the door. Poor Dallas 1 d it 
open almost before the knock, and m t 
her with a heated, anxious count 
and outstretched hand. Her face wh h 
vras black as a thunder-cloud, in tantl} 
cleared : 

'. Why, how's this ? Glad to th 
old dragon, hey? Well, I'll com n, 
though I only was in search of C 1 1 
Pervis. He has some papers fo t 



sgn I su pect WTnt ire jou h ding 
tl era for s r sternh tik ng her 
seat br nging up an nkstand and put- 
ting it down 1 front ot her n tl a bang 
that mode the Colonel wink i know 
as ij land I am to sign 

an hjsterc g rl do you 
ws must be broken to 
? Give roe a pen, my 

N ru was that the Colonel 

Dallas' room from sheer 

he took the papers to 

ew in what mood she 

r sacrifice — whether in 

f and Fate, or gloomy 

rvi behind her chair, drew 

nd rolled up his eyes 

he Hannah Dour Gal- 

in free, deep characters 

bottom of the page. 

he pen and looked up 

d, long upper lip trem- 

as ed hoarsely : 

by it is only so much 
an gone," rising as she 

g her hand on Dallas' 
B I have something left 
th an take away." 
E Pervis, whose oljserva- 

wa dlong as his tongue, 

gular silence in which 
d this half appeal. He 
was unusually gentle with her, however, 
It th t, leading her down the stairs to 
t! u ng-room, where the usual cozy 
1 1 n-table was set, and Mr. Gal- 
fa h nd Honora awaited them. So 
g 1 tl at Madam Galbraith, who did not 
us allj daEy long in regions of tender- 
p esumed on it. She always bad 
irr stible propensity to lash a quiet 
1 t find what spirit was in hira. 

D lias was surprised, James," she 
said graciously ^lancing at the pale face 
f th y g n on the opposite side of 
th tabl — y much surprised, when 
I m t d t h m Edward Dour's the- 
ry tl t th as gold in the North 

Bl ff H d bted it. in fkct; but I 



d 1 1 frin 






vhe 



d f 1 is mistake, and regrets 
ith me." 
alive to the lash. His 
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secret, his affectionate resol all f 
gotten, went whistling dow 1 w d 
" Edward Dour or any man wl t d 
convince you of that was w tl 

fool, madam : he was a k I 

preposterous. Look at th t m ti 
of the soil^" 

"Now, Dallas," said M D ffi Id 
putting her blue-veined littl h d p 
remptorily on his lips, "if yo b g y 
hobbies on the table, nobody t 

mouthful, and this custard f H 
is delicious. Adjourn th 1 m 

dear. Cannot you yield to j g d 
mother ?" she added in a ve d 1 p 

" I hope lo the Lord he'll not ; every 
blow brings them closer together," ejacu- 
lated the Colonel in the same tone, while 
DaUas sat obstinately silent. The storm, 
however, soon passed by, clearing the 
^r. It was an old matter by this time : 
there were such storms between them at 
every me 1 Aft wh'l D 11 b gan 
to notice w th fi was flash 



mgo 



dr 



h tt 



Then th p tj bo b 

drew clos g h h ga 

talk, and d & d 

joyment. They were careless and happy 
and sure of each other, as they had not 
been before they were shipwrecked to- 
gether. 

Otherwise, the shipwreck had made 
but little change. The great Dour land- 
scape yet lay without, no matter what 
hold the flimsy bank-notes of other men 
might affect to lay upon it : the house 
was unchanged ; there were still the 
chairs placed at the table for the friends 
who might happen to come in, and the 
friends were always there to fill them ; 
there were one or two quiet old servants 
instead of the old crowd and confusion ; 
but the dishes had a flavor beyond any 
which spices could give. Honora had 
taken Lizzy's place. And it is wonder- 
ful what human interest and poetry one 
finds in a beefst k f h d. 1 

have seasoned it; p lly f t b 
tender cut and don t t 

There had been m h t t 11 ai d 
show to their new Id t m L 

bim familiar with h h m tl t th 



E7 t 1 and consequent changes had 

b 1 rr d over every day until they 

Im t forgotten. His grandfather 

h d h t and walks which he must 

k M dam Galbraith had her legends 

f I t tell when they came home ; 

th the old neighbors and friends 

— ghbo and friends for many gen- 

t — ho were clamorous to know 

th b y d to hand him around through 

1 e ession of dinner-parties and 

J ppers. There was a thorough- 

t g iaiity in the old fellows and 

th with which Dallas struck a 

"The boy's one of ourselves, sir!" 

cried Squire Pool, enthusiastically to his 

grandfether, giving the verdict of the 

county. " He fell into our ways from 

the first day as if he were bom among 

us, and wasn't chock fall of such queer, 

out-of-the-way learning. The county 

h t be proud of him, sir. He's 

and hearty, sir, as few of our 

ws are now*a-days; and he 

k Dallas does," confidentially, 

as q as he looks. Now, some of 
m s he told at our house was 

cap ta When you'd think 'em over, 
you d see how keen they were." 

They gave Dallas no time for thinlt- 
ing of himsel£ He was up before dawn 
and down among the emigrants with his 
grandfather and Pervis, serving as an 
interpreter between them and these 
coarser folk, with whom his sympathy 
seemed, Pervis said, as close as that of 
blood. The Galbraith funds were all ex- 
hausted : homes and employment in the 
West had been found for the larger num- 
ber of the colony, but there had lingered 
a crowd of wretches, the most unable 
and helpless. For them, until Dallas 
went to work to plan and contrive, there 
was apparently no help. Madam Gal- 
braith had given all she had, and now 
washed her hands in innocency. Her 
husband when he was among them, 

tnpp d 1 mself of his very clothing in 
h rv trembUng compassion ; but 

t h m w th his feet to the fire and his 
b k h d, he was apt to philosophize 

b h m coolly, regarding them as a 

of the unclean 
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masses that make up th d 11 
swerable puzzle of a w Id CI 1 
Pervis God-blessed his 1 d g 
hot and cold, and rode m dly bo t th 
neighborhood, drumming p bask ts f 
provisions for them, and th 
clear, sat down composedlj t 1 wh t 
and jorum of brandy. Wl m 
could he do ? Wasn't h h td 

devil, that never had t k f 

himself?" 

But there was not one f th d d 
hungry faces which this h ilthj h ty 
joung fellow, whose laugl w 
fectious and whose jokes w p 1 

did not carry with him gl t d d 
with a motherly tendemes — an 1 g 
heart that could only grow t f h 
hard mischance in life, W th th w ^h 
to carry, he had been living altogether 
outside of himself, and until to-day, when 
the last man was comfortably settled, he 
had no chance to go back and probe and 
speculate upon his old foul secret, and 
how he should reconcile it to his new 
Ufe. 

They used to ride back from the wells 
to breakfast, and then his mother claimed 
him for long walks or visits to the neigh- 
bors : she lost all her apathy when he 
was beside her i went about fair, smil- 
ing, triumphant, quite content to be 
silent so long as he would speak ; or his 
orandfather established him in an arm 
1 1 hbr^ y b d h Th 

Idg tl 1 do^l dDalla. b k 

1 gj t g th I w t dj 

thmtl bjfrh Hra 

dt tp td fthd d 

h t t th a„ d D His 

as al h arty 1 t f 1 ght d 

g w y 1 ttl Id d 1 11 d 

thdy ytl bf Fwht 

1 m htb t h — wl tl 1 
w 1 y fiiU f p y twi kl g 
wil mttMdmGIbth 

bdti whth hd dh 
d 1 ! ttl d d t d th 

d 1 1 ttl 1 1 fi t pi y d 

t h bly t h g h m 1 k 
th po d pe d t i f It h If t 
b — Dallis t od aloof fr m I 11 

gr gardl 

H 1 d f th t po h m 



wth th 


b t 


wth h 


h h d 




t gtt 

Sh t 






t th 


t,bl 


PP 




t d.y th 


1 ht f 


i d 




h b k 


th 


g th 


d lea 


Ittl 


figu d 


tl 


htf 1 f 


full f 


w t, 


t Id 


mean g 


t 


1 f 


1 I th 


th 




! h i 


f 


! d 11 


J 


Jy H 


1 k d 


t h 


1 1 


alk 


d,h fi 


■u b 


th 


1 f 


d f 


h 




p 


hp 


mb 


d 1 


h h d 




p rt f 


h 




f g th g tl 


H 




h 


kt 1 th 


t h 



Ik 



d f 



h 



solitary wastes sloping toward the west, 
where his path lay : the feeling of thank- 
fulness strengthened within him. Luxury 
would not have tempted him. But it 
would have been so easy to rest here, in 
this homely old house ; so easy to forget 
that he was a solitary outcast, with these 
two or three people who loved him to 
work for ; so easy to have been tempted 
to strive with all the strength of his 
manhood to draw this pure little girl to 
him — to win her to lay her head on his 
breast, to lie there for ever, his wife. 

She looked up at that moment, laugh- 
intr and blushing, when her uncle spoke 
t I Because his life lately had been 

1 1 hy and vigorous, and free from 
II m b d pain, the shadow of the Al- 
fa J J ars lay the heavier now on Dal- 
\ It lay like some foul disease, with 
h h h healthy self had nothing to do. 
Th Id heavy throbbing began in his 
b t with which his heart used to 
t the slow hours in prison, each 
arer death : he looked at her a 
m m t and then rose suddenly. He 
as > thankful that he had never 
d the space between them — very 
th kf 1 1 

M Galbraith followed him to the 
w d w vhere he stood with his hands 
b h 1 h m, leaning his head against the 
p We will have heavy snows this 

t he said, ciieerfully. " It will be 
1 1 ( re I can go with you on your 
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tramps, Dallas. But in th p g J 
must let me take my hamm d h 1 

and foUowafter you. I'm ood alk 
for my age. Very good," gl g d 

at bis thin legs complacently 

"You forget, sir," spe k g 1 wly 
" I gave myself but a mon h t m 
here, and that is nearly ov 

He had not turned his h d t 1 k 
at the old man when he sp k d f 
a little while he heard o Ij th It 
beating against the window p tl 

his grandfather put his hand on his am 
" There is nothing here which could c 
you to alter your purpose, Dallas .'" 

" Nothing." 

"There is no effort which I c Id 
make that would do away with this 
cessity which urges you ? Consider my 



"I h 




chance an an 




None," 




Mr. G th 


m 


silent, b D as m 




Hecoul 




presence m 




whose d 




suspicio 




"Ho, D 




looking fi- 


B 


George, m m ry 


g B 


asked m 




the Queen, on particular business, early 


this morning." 




"I will go now. It i 


not yet too 


late," glad of the escape. 


But when he 


reached the hall and had shut the door 


behind him, he halted. 


Honora stood 


in the large bay-window 


at the farther 


end, quite alone, her hands clasped 


above her eyes, watching 


intently the 


driving snow that she had 


not heard his 


step. 




He was going ■ be m 


ant to put a 


b m b tw h m th 


I ould 


be p d B t b 1 h 


w t Other 


m d th m t 


y 1 d to 


th m r If m 1 1 


h own, 


b dy d 1 If h 


Id b t bold 



t h t m e he n these few 
days, before tliey parted for ever, to 
take away a few kind looks and words. 



S th khil h that he had never 

f tt th b b tween them that he 
fl 1 d ri d reward. He laid 
d w tl Ik that he carried, and 
w t t vard h 'ith quick, resolute 
t p It h first time he had 

m h f h own free will since 

tl h t d J h ame ; yet, being a 
w d h g him behind her 

h d d t turn or look at him, 
smile, to make 






the I 



t rally as though they had been hourly 

mpan s, though he noticed that an 

t 11 ble shiver passed over her. 

It he, loo, who spoke iirst after 

th y h d tood for some time silent, side 

bj d 

\ re going to ride over to the 

an Q d ?" 

Eg to-mor- 

; but will 

m Will you 

hat a good 



ary 



on, seemed 

D n das— her 

and vigor 



warning presence which held them apart; 
the ghost, the shadow of a something of 
which the reality was never to live, 
never to be known to them. She tried 
to thrust it aside with any sound of 
words, without caring for their meaning; 

" I will never see her again. I never 
have been outside of these hills. Friends 
who go away are lost to me for ever. But 
you will see her? She is going back to 
Manasquan, and you have lived there. 
You can go back again to see the mists 
come up over the marshes, and the sea 
break on the beach ; Lizzy has fold me 
of ii. It is good to be a man, to come 
and go where you wilL There is noth- 
ing to keep a man from his friend unless 
death part them." 

" No, I can never go back to Mana- 

She glanced quickly up at him There 
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was no morbid shadow in the face 
turned to hers, nor feverish discontent. It 
was that of a resolute, young and strong 
man, with great possibilities in it for 
happiness and achievement, looking down 
calm and uncomplaining upon the friend 
from whom death had parted him. He 
had accepted the death. There was in 
his look the memory of much that had 
been, of all that might have been ; but 
there was no promise of anything to 

She understood the meaning of the 
look fully. 

" I am a man free to come and go as 
I will," he said. "Yet I can never go 
back to Manasquan. I meet men and 
women who I know can only be my 
friends after I am dead. There are 
hands which I can never touch," and his 
eyes, she thought, rested on hers, where 
it lay dose beside him. 

"A man," said Honora, with a slight 
pause upon the word, "can do what he 
will. His hfe is in his own hand." 

" I thought that when I was a boy," 
said Dallas. " But there is something 
which goes before you through life, and 
rules your way, Miss Dundas. It is not 
tangible, even as the pillar of cloud. 
But y f 11 t V f 11 t f t 
leads y th h h fi tl a. 

He was It, t w t g f 1 
speak pp tlj b t b th b 

d d, and th 



Ittl 



firtl 



th kfulh 



Th d y wh t 
stead 1 H n 
his w f fr m wh 
had h Id h m If as tra b 

side 1 m h tt d 1 d h 

foot, h b th 1 d d 1 p 
Once hhdflth b th dkw 

"Am h d d Ifa rat 1> 

though t 1 w 11 1 am t 

obey d k p with th 1 rul d 

him. He will not come near the woman 
he loves if he knows it is forbidden, 
though no other can take her place to 
'lim. He would not come near her. He 
would not touch her hand, though it lay 
beside him." 



She drew away her hand involuntarily. 
His whole countenance changed at that : 
he caught it in his own with a breath- 
less, half-famished look, smoothed and 
stroked it as it lay in his own tanned 
palm, narrow and fine and milky-tinted. 

" ! am going away, Honora," drawing 
her toward him. "I want to hold your 
hand once, and hear you say that you are 
my friend. I want to remember that 
when I am gone." 

" You may remember it I am your 
friend," in a measured voice. 

" How can you be ? How could you 
know me ? Other men have been able 
to come close to you and try to show 
you the best that is in them— to change 
their tastes and habits to suit your 
fancies. But I—" 

" I know you better than any other 
human being does. Cousin Dallas," with 
a dry, bitter tone. 

" What do you know of me ?" hur- 
riedly letting her hand fall, which had 
rested in his as passive as the handle of 
a machine. She adjusted her disordered 
sleeve with it as mechanically and pre- 
cisely as if it had been a machine. 

"We are cousins, you know, and you 
have been the object of interest in all 
t t natural that I should 

1 t d y curiously." 

N t t unnatural What do 



f n 



V 



L abrupt laugh. 






H n 

h 1 h 

wl h m d rob her cheek of its 

1 ght 1 I know you to be earnest 

d 1 jour work. You ought 

t h Wl h rt or soul you have has 

It y k ? And my mother 

d k 1 Ik ? 

G d g them to you, and you 

m k th b t of them. They were 

f hoosing. You do your 

d t) 

B t I d t go out of my path to 
find love or friendship ?" 

'• No. You go out of your beaten 
track only for ores and reptiles. Where 
they are concerned, ! have seen you 
eager, or angry, or glad as other men. 
But only then." 
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" And if love came to me ?" 

" You would receive it as that stone 
wall does ttie poor creeper yonder. You 
would give it support and protection. 
But an answering life, never. A few 
moments ago, before you came to me, I 
was thinking of jou, when I looked at 
that rock and the miserable vine^" 

Dallas, always blind as a mole to any 
but the barest meanings, studied the 
passionate little face before him for a 
while, finding nothing but the indifferent 
contempt of her words in it. He began 
to button up his coat slowly. 

"Well!" stifling a sigh in his big 
breast. " It doesn't matter ; though I 
did not think you would judge me so 
hardly, Miss Dundas. I know you so 
well that I thought you would be just to 
me, perhaps, when I was gone." 

" I am just. I am your friend." 

1' No ! no ! I know what fi'iendship 
is better than you. After all, I would 
have been a tenderer, more loyal woman 
than you." 

" You are going, Cousin Dallas ?" see- 
ing that he took up the cloak. 

" Only to the Queen. On Monday I 
will go to the West" The fastenings 
of the cloak were intricate. She watched 
him for a minute, and then turned her 
head, looking out of the window. 

" I— I have not vexed you. You are 
not going the sooner because of what I 
have said ?" 

on Monday." 
at last, and he came up to her side again. 
She turned quickly, and held out her 
hand. He took it, holding it an instant 
and looking in her face steadily. " I 
could make you think differently of m 
Miss Dundas. But I will not. V 
should I ?" 

The little hand which had laid i h 
passive as a machine, was alive 
burning and trembling, but he releas d 
it quietly and drew back. 

"You do not intend to try to alte 
opinion, then ?" with a quick breath h 
sounded like a sob. 

" If I could change it by the tur 
of my finger, I would not do it," vehe- 
mently. " I hold my life in my own 



hands, as you said : I will not be dis- 

A moment after she saw him riding 
down the avenue through the snow— a 
black, powerful, obstinate figure, against 
which the wind blew and the soft flakes 
drifted in vain. 

" If I could take her to my arms to- 
morrow, I woiUd not do it," were the 
words which he said again and again to 
himself "I hold my life in my own 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Matt was perched in the window oi 
the stable-loft, among the hay, watching 
for Dallas, when he rode up, and Beck 
himself came out from the door below, 
his green wamus on and pitchfork in 
hand, and gave him a cheer. " It's Lizzy 
that sent for you, sir : she's got a sudden 
notion of bein' off to Manasquan. But 
I'm mighty glad you're here to look over 
things, now that they're in order. What 
do you think of them pigs, now ? Gen- 
uine Berkshire, they are. Well, sir, it's 
a relief to get back to the Queen, bless 
her copper-colored phiz — a relief Pe^y 
and me got the money the madam give 
us changed into specie, and it's back in 
the tea-pot. I km hardlj g t Ih mell 
of them inf 1 w lU t of mj n e 
even yef." ooti g g th pg as 

though inhal th d f Arabj the 

Blest. "HjTi tl Id u w 

Peggy c b 1 t h p n 

over her h d L d b! it 



M t 



th 



luncheon for some reason or other, and 
this ride through the snow makes a man 
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Good-day, Wash. How are 
you, Lizzy ?" sitting down on the porch 
to unstrap his leggings. But, in spite of 
his noisy greeting, Lizzy lin";ered in the 
doorway, looking at him. She fancied 
the heartiness was artificial, and that 
there were unusual dark hollows under 
her boy's eyes. She followed him 
closely when he came in, swinging 
Matt on his shoulder, and beginning to 
romp with him, evading her, while Beck 
made his toilet outside by pulling off his 
boots, and Peggy hurried up the dinner, 
peeping in the lids of I'arious stew-pans : 

"The tomaytoes is done to a turn; 
but the potatoes is dried, I'm afeard. 
But this celery — Oh, you know they 
were goiu' to sell off the celery the day 
after Beck come up to take the house 
agen ? Seemed kind o' providential ; 
throughout it's bin providenrial since the 
day you set foot on them there steps, 
Mr. Galbraith." Peggy stopped in the 
middle of her neat little kitchen, tapping 
off her words with a shining pewter 
spoon in one hand, the stove at her 
back, with its half-dozen, savory steams 
rising in a cloud. " I often says to 
Becl^ ' Do you mind the day when Mr. 
Galbraith first come up them steps, and 
wrote his name in our register ?' There's 
been changes since then. Changes 1" 

" I would like to look at that register, 
Peggy," said Dallas, suddenly lowering 
Matt on the floor. " Have you it 
there ?" She gave it to him, dusting it 
on her apron, and he turned over the 
leaves to the page where his name was 
written in unsteady characters. It was 
the first time he had taken his name and 
place on leaving the prison. Next week 
he was going out from them again, and, 
beyond the name, what had he gained ? 
The stwn was on him heavy now as 
then, 

"What is it, Dallas?" 

" Nothing of moment, Lizzy," closing 
the book. " Only that for some of us 
the chance of change is over." 

Lizzy turned away hastily, "That is 
better, Dallas," she said. " 1 want no 
change, but rest now." She went into 
the other room presently, and Mrs. Beck 
whispered to Dallas that she had been 



"low" ever since a letter came last night 
Dallas thought rather tliat the long 
season of anxiety and work was begin- 
ning to tell on her. She had been worn 
and listless of late : the salt sea-air and 
drowsy sun yonder would revive her 
again. She came out again in quite a 
glow of cheerfulness, however, and 
helped Peggy place the dishes on the 
table, and sat beside Matt, joking with 
him as she cut choice bits of turkey for 
him. He must come and see the cozy 
little house where she would live quite 
alone, where you could see the white 
surf roll in on the beach, and the fisher- 
men drawing their nets along the edge. 
Wouldn't she be afraid to live there 
alone ? How she laughed at that 1 Why 
she had been alone these many years — 
many years. Would she be afraid of the 
sea or of the woods ? Very few people 
there in Manasquan remembered she was 
alive: they would soon forget her alto- 
gether in her queer brown house in the 
trees ; she would live on, she told Matt, 
and on, till she got to be a little, white- 
haired old woma 
ing they would c 
would be gone. 

Perhaps somebody would say then, 
"Why, we used to know her when her 
cheeks were red and her hair was black." 
Though, perhaps, they would have for- 
gotten to say even that. 

They did not join very heartily in her 
laugh after this, and Beck fell to work 
slashing fiercely at the other side of the 
turkey, and piled up all their plates 
afresh. Then Lizzy, in another tone, 
told Peggy she was quite serious in 
wishing Matt to come and spend the 
summer with her, and she wanted her 
and her husband to come ; and then she 
glanced at Dallas with a sudden white 
lace, and was silent 

He looked up at her quietly, and 
smiled. She had carried his trouble a 
long time. His shoulders were broad 
enough to bear it all now. 

Peggy's dinner was so good that it 
blinded her to anything beyond, "Beck, 
give Mr. Galbraith some cranberry-jelly; 
his plate's quite clear. 1 kerried over a 
pot or two of my apple-butter to Mrs. 
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Rattlin yesterday, knowin' all her stores 
went in the iire. Dear ! dear ! but 
they're snug over there. It ud do your 
heart good ; and Miss Gerty, she declared 
she'd take a crock for herself. She's 
getting readi to house keep Her man 
has gone nto business in Uhjo He s 
a thin-blooded feller but he s mightj 
clever.' 

" He s al e^d of tl e telegraph that 
Dour," said Beck with i s gniiicant 
shake of the head his drumstick in 
hand. He s shouldered the Rattl ns 
heartilj thougl with all h s sharpness 
Now, Pegg> my woman nhars jer 

The pudding disappeired to the last 
crumb. The table wis cleared, and 
Peggy 'eated by die clein hearth it her 
sewing, when Lizzj beckone 1 Dallas out 
to the Ittle porch I sent for jou to 
say good b^e Galbraith 

" You are go ng back to the old place, 

"Yes. Every hour I stay here adds 
to your risk of detection. Besides, I'm 
not well. By night or day 1 hear a 
sound like the roll of the surf, beat, 
beat. It drives me mad. I think it 
must be the homesickness, as Peggy 
calls it," with a faint smile, " I had a 
letter from Father Kimball yesterday, 
and since then the surf has called louder 
and louder." She took an enormous 
yellow envelope from her pocket as she 
spoke, and opened it 

" May I read it, Lizzy ?" She stood 
beside him as he sat on the bench por- 
ing over the old-fashioned writing, smil- 
ing now and then to himself. A single 
name belonging to those old Manasquan 
days had a curious power over him, she 
saw ; brought out his hidden self— the 
old Dallas, who used to go rooting 
through the woods, trolling out fishing 
songs. He had forgotten, in his eager- 
ness, the gulf that lay between himself 

" So Becker has added a room to the 
smithy ?" muttering as he read " And 
Tim Graah's mate on a schooner ? So ! 
so ! Tim's almost a man by this time ; 
and the railroad's looked for next year. 
To be sure, and will be till the day of 



judgment. There's a salt smell in the 
very paper, Lizzy," turning it over with 
an odd homesick look. " I am glad for 
you that you are going back to Mana- 
squan. There's no other place in the 
world so quiet and so friendly. No 
other." After a little pause he read to 
the end : " Kimball says that Van Zeldt 
is married, Lizzy. Do you know his 
wife ?" as he carefully folded the letter, 
and gave it back to her. 

"Jenny Noanes ? Yes, she was a 
rosy-cheeked little girl, who used to 
come to the Point to pick huckleberries 
in the fall. Very pretty ! Oh, very 

'I Too young for Jim, then, I would 

"Just the right age, Dallas ; just the 
right age," emphatically. " Men don't 
grow old as soon as women. They like 
fresh roses and fresh hearts," with a 
laugh that stopped loo short, looking 
over the unending white slopes growing 
gray in the twilight. 

" You are cold, Lizzy, and ill. Go in. 
I am glad you're going home." 

" Yes ; it is my home." 

" 1 do not forget that you never would 
have left it but for me- If it had not 
been for me, your life would have been 
— like that of other women. I have 
not many words, Lizzy, but I never 

Lizzy did not seem to hear him. She 
walked to the end of the porch, where 
the wind blew freely on her sober, color- 
less face : one would have fancied some 
raging fever burned under the pallor and 
steadiness which sought some outward 
storm to contend with. "You are going 
to remain here, Dallas i"' she said, 
suddenly. 

He hesitated. It was not easy to tell 
her that her sacrifice had been in vain — 
that after all he was to be the vagabond 
and wanderer, to save whom she had 
given her alL 

" No, Lizzy, I am going. The ship 
yonder is low in the water already. I 
will not slay in her to make a wreck of 
her altogether." 

"Thank God !" with a long breath of 
relief. She hurried toward him, and 
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"Will you go at 



caught his 
then ?" 

Dallas stared down on her. " Go ? 
Wby, you brought me here. You would 
have ba.d me marry — " 

" That is all over ! Th h p 

for you, do as we will." A h pok 
she glanced again and aga 1 

shoulder into the dark g t lit 
There was a leafless fore t t t 1 g t 
black and grim phalanx d wn tl h 11 
to the frozen creek below p th 1 

were scattered bare tree 1 ft g h 
dusky, spectral arms with m t pp al 
She watched them as h p k as 
though some shadow she dr d d w uld 
appear from them. Od th 1 11 d 
down which Dallas, once t d gwh 
he did now, had seen Ladd bl k 

horse striking out fiery p k th 

night, the snow lay deep and ft B t 
in the strained silence h f d 1 
heard mufled fool&lls m I 

" Is it the dead you f h d 

half smiling, touching Lia y t 1 

She rubbed her hand slowly over her 
forehead. " I do not know. We people 
from the sea hear voices and see faces 
which no one else can know. He is on 
your track, Dallas. He is on your track." 

Dallas drew back. "There is but 
one man who can do me harm. You 
mean Laddoun ?" 

" I mean Laddoun. I do not know 
whether he be dead or alive." 

" !t does not matter. Death will 
make small change in George, I fancy. 
Is he here ?" 

" I heard to-day that he had been seen 
here a few weeks ago, looking for you. 
Do you understand, Dallas ? Looking 
for you. And there is a rumor of his 
death, last summer, in California. How- 
ever he comes, dead or alive, he has a 
power which you cannot fight against 
Oh, Dallas, I could not live to see you 
trodden to the dust here ! I thank 
God that you are going." 

He turned on her; "You think I 
would turn my back on Laddoun ?" and 
then began walking up and down the 
porch in the slow, swinging gait which 
she well knew. 



■ Now he's winding up his soul in 
obstinacy, and a!! the powers in heaven 
hell would not move him," she mut- 
tered in appalled dismay. She caught 
I by the sleeve as he passed : " Dallas ? 
D 11a. 

H t pped. "I have my life in my 

h ds. I am an honest man ; 

d by God's help, I mean to take my 

pi d marry the wife I love, as other 

en do. I'll be baited and bullied 

ruffian, though he rise from his 

t do it. The matter's dosed, 

y We will not talk of it again." 

h 1 aned against the railing of the 

pu h il he had gone in to bid Peggy 

d B k good-bye, and, coming out 

ga 1 d mounted his horse. Then 

h t down and put her hand up on 

tl p lel : " Dallas !" 

G n, Lizzy," kindly. But a new 
-p n in his usually patient eyes 

1 d her how many years he had 
b b ted by that old ill-luck as by a 
h d f om hell, and that now he had 
dd Ij turned upon it. But his man- 
ner to her was very gentle. "What is 
it, Lizzy ?" he said again. 

" I only wished to say to you, dear 
boy," trembling as she said it, " that dis- 
covery now is sure, and that with Hono- 
ra's prejudices she never would marry 
you with that old stain upon you," 

He sat erect on the horse, perfectly 
motionless while she spoke, and then 
said deliberately : " I mean to have my 
right, my home, and wife, and position, 
as other men. I shall not consider the 
cloud over me or Honora's prejudices. 
They are matters for which I am not 
responsible." 

" And Laddoun ?" 

When he did not reply to her she 
leaned forward to see his face : the blood 
forsook her own. " There is murder in 
your heart, Dallas Galbraith !" 

He put away her hands with unnatural 
quietness : " You vex yourself with vain 
terrors. I see my path quite clear to the 
end, Laddoun will never cross it again." 
There was a tliin flaking of ice about 
the horse's mouth— he stooped to clear it 
away : the gentler his touch to the dumb 
animal, the more Lizzy, with a woman's 
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keen instinct, shrank before the secret 
purpose hidden beneath his grave calm 
with a clear but unnameable terror. She 
saw him and his life with a keen flash of 
insight — how long he had worn the halter 
about his neck ; that Laddoun had 
pressed him hardly, was riding him down 
to death ; that beneath the Galbraith cre- 
dulous, gentle temper the Dour blood 
ran in his veins untainted, fierce, relent- 
less, untamed in him by any religious 
teaching. She remembered his old 
grandmother's words : " I have crushed 
many a snake under my foot that threat- 
ened to sting me." And this man, 
genial, hearty, single-minded, would do 
the same if driven to the wall, with a 
gentler face and colder, more steely will. 
She looked again and again from him up 
to the hill-roads drifted deep with s 
and growing gray in the twilight, lis 
ing for muffled footsteps. What if h 
came now? What if they met h 
yonder in the solitude of the n gh 
among the mountains ? 

There was no surer sign of the te 
with which his inflexible will had insp d 
her than the fact that not by word 
motion did she seek to interfere tiir h 
with his purpose. When he drew up h 
rein and held out his hand to her, 
only sobbed over it, holding it close to h 
wet face, praying to the God of whon 
knew so little for her dear bov But h 
said not a word be 

"Good-bye, H 



finge 



; for c 



Long afterward 

touch. It was d ff in J 

Dallas had ever 

It made her won 

insensible as she 

gone and the ki 

tween them had m 

meaning to Dallas Gal ra 

to her, woman as 

have been glad t B 

did it matter ? H as g 

echo of his horse 

speedily: no oth 

silence, though sh 

thenight,trembHngas>hebstened. Th 

were all gone on their separate pa 

She was left behind. The world 



full of crossing paths, whereon love, and 
pain, and danger lurked ; but she had 
only to creep into her quiet corner now 
and wait for the end. No steps came 
and went in which she had a part. There 
were now no voices in the distance call- 
ing on her to follow. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

It was Honora to whom the muffled 

steps came that night up through the 

snow, heavy and firm, tending to their 

end, she thought, steadily as Fate itselt 

When we are young as Honora there is 3 

meaning in every passing step to us ; we 

k n what disguise the lictor will 

m — whobringstoustheroyalrobeand 

hich we dream. Some legend 

li g VI h us of the world from which 

m by which we know that Fate 

h in the fingers of every beg- 

g — h very hand holds out to us the 

healing or of death. It is as 

w old that we grow wise — or 

b 

D coming into the library, found 

hough he had seen Honora's 

h dow passing to and fro behind 

h rt ed windows as he came up 

without. He closed the door 

h d h m and laid down the cap which 

ried, and then, after a mo- 

p se and a long breath, he went 

d r of the little breakfast-room 

d and opened it. She was there, 

dressed in some soft crimson 

ff ding by the fire, her sewing in 

h s she had hastily gathered it 

p w n he frightened her, for she had 

d m him, she did not know why ; 

h moment that elapsed as he 

d h floor to her side, some sud- 

t told her that the man ap- 

g her was himself pursued. 

H k the work from her hand and 

d d wn : " I have a few words to 

and I wish nothing to come 

b until you have heard me." 

and seated herself in a great 

lowly, to gain time, while he 
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leaned with one hand on the table, re- 
garding her through his half-shut eyes. 
There was no flash of sultry passion, 
with which a young man might look 
Upon as feir a woman as Honora when 
he loved her. But there was a keen ap- 
preciation in the homely, nobly-moulded 
fece of all that was true and beautiful in 
that world of which she was to him the 
secret and only portal. The clean blood 
in his strong body might flow tempe- 
rately, unquiekened by her touch ; but 
there was a hunger in his eyes that told 
how his nature cried out for her ; how 
all the singular, life-long desire which 
possessed the honest, loving fellow, 
beyond other men, for a home, for chil- 
dren, for the something genuine and 
pure denied to him and given to all 
Others, had found its issue in her ; how 
his secret soul, kept closely covered and 
dilReult of access, had been reached by 
her, was alive, kindled to the quick at 
last with that enduring, sturdy affection, 
that jealous honor which a man feels but 
once in his life, and then for his wife, 
and for the woman whom he loves. 

Yet Dallas did not speak. The beau- 
tiful city was before him ; but he did not 
forget that to gain it he must creep into 
it like a thief in the night, disguised and 
false. 

"You gave me your verdict upon me, 
to-night. Miss Dundas," he said, forcing 
a careless tone, which he lost at the out- 
set " ! wish you now to knflw me as I 
am. I would be glad if I could open my 
heaic for you to read, and all of my life." 

There was an under-current of thought 
with these words. 

Was it showing her his true self to 
drag out the vile character which society 
had fut upon him ? Was it the justice 
to himself which he would have shown 
another man ? Let it sleep for a while. 
It was Dallas Galbraith who wooed the 
woman he loved, not Laddoun's victim. 

He continued, his face lightening after 
this curiously ; Y u th ht m 
feeling and cold th n th m n P 
haps that may b Id t k 

other men : I ! k my If Y 

will pardon me f 1 p k f mj If 
'ittle longer.'" c 1 n 



" I will pardon it," without raising hei 

" The old life I knew before I came 
here. Miss Dundas, was different from 
yours," choosing his words slowly, keep- 
ing down, she saw, beneath their mode- 
ration, a strong emotion. "Its weight 
has been upon me ; it is upon me still. 
If you knew it all, you would perhaps 
forgive those deficiencies in manner and 
speech in which I seemed to you less 
deferential than other men." 

She would have spoken, but he put 
his hand up asking for silence : It seemed 
as though the constraint once broken 
which he had enforced upon himself his 
only safeguard was gone : 

" I have dragged that old life about 
with me like the dead seed which clings 
to some living plants." He did not see 
the smile which she hid at this under a 
nervous cough, but went on with such a 
pallor in his firm fe.ce, such terrible vehe- 
mence under his deliberate tone, that she, 
looking up at him, felt the smile freeze 
upon her lips. This was no love-making 
amidst summer and roses. The man 
led her, behind him, into the narrow 
straits which lie between life and death, 
where his soul, she knew, had already 
fought through many a combat, and had 
sometimes been worsted. 

" It hangs over me like the dead, ill- 
smelling seed upon the living plant," he 
repealed. " Though I owed that old 
life nothing, I did not grow out of it. 
It was foisted on me by others. It is 
unjust that it should cling to me and 
poison the air about me for ever." 

'I Let it go," she interrupted him, 
"What is your past life to us, Cousin 
Dallas ? You come to us as you are. 
Besides, I know more of it than you 
think, and what is it ? You were mise- 
rably poor — you are self-taught" 

" Yes." 

But it daunted poor little Honora that 

this encouragement, which came with 

n J aidenly blushes, roused in him 

ring heat. On the contrary, it 

1 d 1 m : he turned away even to 
th w dow from which could be seen 
th w-covered mountains, up which 

th i t t roads wound, and the sombre 
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speculation in his eyes was m th g 
which she had no share. Th t 

ment he was by her side : 

" I have been ridden by p tr 
long enough !" countenanc and 
foil of vehement fire. " T ght I 
have done with it," with a 
ture, as though he threw a j k f h 
neck. There was a heap f cu h 
on the floor ; he sat down th m t 

her feet, and looked up in h f 

The old locust tree at the d b t 
with its bare branches again t tl pan 
impatient of the silence : t! h t I 
fell in red showers and gr w gr y J 
cold, but Honora did not i k Th 
Dallas Galbraith at whom 1 1 d 
shyly through her veiling 1 1 w 
man whom she had seen b f b t as 
through a glass darkly. It was as if h 
had brought his soul into his face f 
her to read. The spectre was gone, a d 
whatever pure meaning lay between th m 



The : 






each other in soul and body m t, d 
were not ashamed. 

What words they spoke h dl 

conventional. When her fl } d h k 
and quick breath showed th t th 1 
grew painful, Dallas took h \r\ 
trembling hands in his : 

" You always knew I lov d ) Ho- 



" Yes, Dallas," 



Ittl 



whisper. 

" But you ? I know how h d 

untaught I am. And yef I th ^ht 
cared for me." 

" I could not help it," f tt g h 
hands over her face with a t fl d b 

There was a bit of fine, redd hb w 
hair which in some way c Id t If 
about Dallas' fingers just tl H 

suddenly drew her down to 1 b 
and putting away her hands k d th 
dewy red lips again and aga 

The wind sighed its w m g th 
dead branches beat the pane ai d 1 fi 
flashed and iaded in vain. Th rar 

healing cordial of the world h d t 

Dallas' lips at last— (he life of this life, 
and the only thing of which we are sure 



wh 


ar d d The poor, stupid 




1 t wl h d hlunriered over it 


k d f h d DO ver to drink as rieeii 


d 


ht as 1 wned Casar, or the 


d 


Fl t wh sought it through 


h 


and 1 11 God's wine of love, 




f h w t on the roadside for 


th 


b ^ h willing, for the mur- 


d 


h w t the scaffold. 




B t Dall fi d g it, saw no scaffold 




h d 1 ) d sitiing beside this 




d g h r soul that it knew 




Id d f his, his life seemed 


t 


h m dd ly full and complete. 


Th 


w p or danger coming, 




han I ki the distance. He 


t 


d 1 tl f the small, purely- 




f w th h f finger as if learning 




t 1 by heart, kissed the 


1 


d I'd t aJt tl Iq 'd li 1 1 f 


th 


bllty dh hlkd 


t 


th m th ght th w Id 




<^d w b 1 I A 


d 


h Id h f 1 g— t — 


wl 


h h d m t h 1 


If 


bf Thlm hhhhd 




t n m elt so hrmly, his mother, the 


t 


d Id people who made the home 



mpl t h s friends outside, IVIatt, the 
h a trying to help,— they all 

m oia ly into his consciousness, 

d 1 picture of his wife, and made 
t der and more real. 

H h d been conscious of the rough 
t d I y in his own character — Ho- 
ld take it away. He knew how 
g ra t and irreligious he was ; yet 
tl when at his work, he had 

D tl e verge of awful visions, 

h G d and His world had almost 

m d known to him. His wife, 
* 1 h p re, holy touch, would lead 
1 m th he veil. 

H d omething of this to her. It 
*as wh he rose and asked him to 
. k h t her uncle. Dallas pushed 
) k th 1 ^r from her forehead, and 
, m 1 h tace up to his. "I put my 
f n ) hands, Honora," he said 

1 ly ' When you are my wife you 
n t I d me in the right paths, here 
d 1 f r," lowering his voice. " I 
*ill be guided by you." 

" Oh, Dallas ! as if I could find 
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iault with you. There is nothing I 
would have changed. Though I often 
have thought," knitting her brows anx- 
iously, I'tliat if you would go into busi- 
ness, and only break rocks and pull 
plants to bits in your leisure hours ? 
You will not be vexed with me ? It is 
a noble work to interpret the rocks ; but 
when it cornea to frogs and fishes — " 

" Of course, Honora, I shall never 
give up my work," with emphasis. "You 
must marry my hobby for plants and 
frogs, if you marry me," forcing a smile. 

She changed color, but laughed; "We 
will talk of that some other time, then. 
But now you will come to church witli 
me, and read a little book I will give 
you ? Only an explanation of our belief. 
Our feith must be the same, Dallas." 

"Well — yes. I'll read it," with a 
perplexed frown. " In fact, I have read 
it; I saw how you valued it. It was 
but a show of opinions to me, Honora," 
in his doggedest tone. " Out in the 
woods yonder I have seen something at 
times altogether strong and good under 
all the beauty and contrivance ; but I 
do not see Him in those opinions of the 
preachers. He is both narrow and cruel, 
according to them. As for church, the 
crowd, and the dress, and the forms 
drive good thoughts away from me. It 
is in quiet and alone I would find Him, 
if at all ; and I would rather not receive 
Hira second-hand through the bra ns ot 
other men. I'm afraid I never will be a 
church-goer, Honora." 

Honora looked at him steadily In 
that early moment there reached her tl e 
consciousness which generally comes 
after years of married life, of Ihe insolu 
ble differences of character and of creed 
which love can never destroy. She I id 
a foresight keen as intuition : the e wis 
not a struggle which might come between 
her prejudices and his obstinacy which 
was not plain to her. She hesitated a 
moment, and then with a loving &ith, 
different from any that yet had shone in 
her eyes, she held out both hands to him. 
" After all, we will go to Him oc the same 
path," she said quietly. 

Dallas opened the library door, and 
t Mr. Galbraith, his 



tall figure tightly buttoned, and blue with 
cold, came in from the outer hall. 

" It's a nipping night, Dallas," rub- 
bing his hands as he hurried to the fire : 
then he slopped suddenly on seeing iheir 
faces as ihey stood together. Honora 
ran to him. " So, httle one ?" he said 
slowly, putting his arm about her. " So ?" 

Dallas stopped in the shadow by the 
door. There was not the keen flash of 
pleasure in his grandfather's See which 
he had thought to see there. It was 
anxious, ahnost stern, as he stooped 
over Nora with his old habitual motion, 
stroking her hair. 

" You know the story we have come 
to tell you, I ihink, sir," said Dallas. 

Mr. Galbraith turned to him with 
quick attention, but made no answer. 

It happened that Dallas had stopped 
in the same place where he had stood 3 
year before, a convict. The fire, as then, 
burned low, and the light was dim. It 
brought the scene back before hira so 
real, that the old sense of being con- 
demned and trampled under foot re- 
turned as bitter as it had been before 
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n by the quarry. He seemed quite 

d fferent to me then from — I mean—" 

blusl ng crimson. "I— Though 1 

don t suppose he noticed me" 

" In the mountain by the quarry ?" 
the searching look still upon him. 

Dallas was silent He had crept over 
the wall like a thief in the night to win 
his prize, and the sense of meanness and 
defeat secretly dragged his soul in the 
dust. But was this a time to bring out 
his secret ? To thrust her from him 
when she was in liis hands ? 
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Honora, after trying to read her 
uncle's face, gave an audible sob. 

" Yes ; Nonny, yes," hurriedly. " ! 
have no right, Dallas, to keep you from 
the wife whorn God has given to you. 
But she has been my darling so long ! 
I could have wished — " interrupting him- 
self hastily., " If you can touch her 
hand to-day feeling that you are, as you 
say, worthy of her love, in God's name 
take it" 

For a moment Dallas did not move. 
But Honora, with a sivift motion, at 
once indignant and shy, which brought 
a smile from both men, went to him and 
put her hand in his : " Worthy ! worthy ! 
Why, he is your own son Dallas ! You 
are cold, cruel ! I did not think that you 
would turn against us and make every- 
thing wretched, as you are doing." 

Mr. Galbraith answered with a sad 
smile : " I am not cold, God knows, 
Honora. So be it, then ; I think God 
will bless you." He turned, and was 
passing them to go out, but suddenly 
stopped before them. " I'm an old man, 
Dallas ; but I have never known a happy 
marriage where there was not perfect 
confidence. The world has no right, 
perhaps, to your secrets. But your wife 
should know the worst which is within 
your breast before she lays her head 
there." He wrung the boy's hand, and 
left them. 

Dallas gave a short, surly laugh : "Are 
you afraid of any secret viper which I 
have hidden, Honora?" 

But Honora did not laugh ; " J sup- 
pose every one will give us advice. I 
thought he was going to say whose duty 
it will be to give up when we differ." 

" Differ, Nora ! There will never be 
a thought on which we will not be one I 
Do you not feel that ?" 

" Oh, of course I feel it," with a queer 
little smile. "Still, it is as well to know 
that it is right for the woman to give up 
in case of emergencies." But she spoke 
as if she was tired and jaded. Her 
uncle's coldness had hurt and disap- 
pointed her perhaps more than she chose 
to tell. " And 1 was startled, too, by an 
odd feeling which I had, Dallas," she 
said, thoughtfully; "though one often 



fancies that we have gone through parts 
of our lives before, long ago. But when 
you stood there in ihe shadow of the 
book-cases, and I went to you and put 
my hand in yours, it seemed to me as if 
it was not for the first time. It con- 
fiises me — " passing her hand wearily 

Dallas took it down. " Such fancies 
are common, my darling," he said hastily, 
and began to tell her how dear she was 
to him — how in all the days of that wild 
life on the Plains his heart had cried 
out for her. But even while he spoke 
he glanced uneasily over her shoulder to 
where the mountains lay gray and spec- 
tral in the night, up which the deserted 
roads wound. There was not an hour 
in which the chance of detection did not 
dog him : it had its voices echoing 
Lizzy's cry, " He is on your track— on 
your track !" It would lay in wait for 
him even here, in his wife's love. 

As the image of his old enemy rose 
up before him, his face hardened, and an 
ugly look came into his eyes that boded 
ill for Laddoun. Whatever of good there 
was in the man that had raised him 
above all the vice and folly of his early 
years, was, under the present temptation, 
the strongest eletneot in him for evil. 
The very persiste(!ce and obstinacy that 
had beaten down the demons that would 
have held him fest, would now beat down 
to death the man who stood between him 
and the bouniifiil, more generous life that 
opened before him. 

The time for revenge, if it had ever 
been, had gone now ; but the delermi- 

cruel in him than any spirit of ven- 
geance could have been. 

And all the worse for Laddoun. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" And when is it fo be, ray son .'" 
Madam Galbraith patted Dallas' hard 
hand with her own bony, wrinkled fing- 
ers, looking at it as she might have done 
at her baby's long ago. She broke into 
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a hurried, abrupt laugh now and then, 
but the \yater stood in her eyes. 
"To-day, if Honora is willing." 
" To-day ! Upon my soul, boy, you 
carry on your wooing as they did in the 
days of the old Indian-fighters 1 To-day? 
James, do you hear the lad ? Call Ho- 
nora. She shall consent, she shall con- 
sent ! I will take your part, Dallas !" 
with smothered delight She rapped 
with her hickory staff on the floor, and 
sat up erect in the bed, the white night- 
gown, with its broad frills, making Ihe 
swarthy countenance and gray hdr more 
strong and unwomanly. Since the fail- 
ure of her great scheme a singular dis- 
ease mastered her now and then- 
sudden, uncontrollable weakness and 
lack of nervous power. It was the 
price she paid for the savage control 
with which all her life she had held her 
body down : when it refused to serve 
her now, she uttered no complaints, but 
stretched herself out without a pillow on 
her hard mattress, and lay there in si- 
lence, looking not unlike the grim, hard- 
beaked Crusaders in the old churches, 
stiffened into stone on top of their 
graves, wailing their call. 

" I must get up," pounding more ve- 
hemently 1 h her staft I an m self 
agan. It s the bought that I sh 1 
keep ou wi h me always my son hat 
has cured n e Wl en you ch d en 
come to put the r ands on n e I II 
grow young aga n and he old dn^^o 
may 1 ve u ever Who knows n 1 

Mrs. Duffield came in with Honora 
There were dark hollows under her eyes 
as though she had not slept through tl e 
night. Early this morning she had gone 
into Honora's room, and dressed her ac- 
cording to her own taste, putting the 
little bunch of mignonette, which she 
wore every morning the year round, on 
the girl's bosom instead of her own ; 
and then she herself had donned a cap. 
Only a square bit of lace, but significant 
to lier as a nun's veil. When Dallas 
came up to them, she watched him and 
Honora, blushing like a girl, so forgetful 
of herself, her eyes so full of happy 
tears, that it was his mother to whom 



Dallas gave his good-morning kiss, and 
not his bride. 

" Honora," going straight to his point 
as usual, 'i I know nothing of the usual 
customs, but I do not understand why a 
mob of strangers should come to hear 
us say we love each other, nor why we 
should not say it at once if it be true. 
I wish you to allow me to send over for 
Mr. Rattlin this evening, and he will 
say a prayer over us to keep away the 
ill-luck for ever. And so our story 
will end." He would not even touch 
her hand before them all ; but his look 
was a caress before which she drew 

Now Honora had meant to spend two 
or three months in fasting and preparing, 
making herself inwardly pure before she 
began her new life. It was an old fency 
she had. 

" It is all arranged, Honora," said the 
old lady, impatiently, reaching over for 
her dressing-gown. " I want to see my 
boy happy. I like his manner of wooing ; 
though of course, if you object, we will 
hear what you have to say." 

Honora said nothing. 

"You shall do as you wish, my dar- 
ling," Dallas whispered. 

I w h to please you," after a pause, 
T h a subjugated sigh. 

Then it's all settled !" Madam Gal- 
bra t grew purple with delight and ex- 
c temenL " Honora is generally bid- 
dalle Go out, good people, all of you. 
I m St e up and dressed. A wedding 
n the house at a day's notice ! Ah, 
Dallas so the Dours used to carry it in 
tl e old t me !" 

Mrs DuiKeld touched Honora's cold 
cheek when they were outside, and then 
kissed it — a most rare sign of feeling ; 
"Go now; you want to be alone, child. 
I will attend to your dress— everything, 
I am your mother now." 

In ten minutes Madam Galbraith re- 
called her. "/ dress in military time, 
my dear." Already she had the floor 
and bed covered with the contents of 
sundry presses and enormous closets. 
"We must see what we can do for the 
young people, eh ? Glorious, sunshiny 
weather ! I think my plans were tol- 
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erably successful," chuckling, as she un- 
locked drawer after drawer. 

" That I brought them together ? As- 
suredly. / saw the propriety of it the 
very day that Dallas arrived. I wanted 
him to marry among his own people. 
And Honora is very suitable, very easily 
controlled. What do you think of these 
cameos? I'Ugive tliechildallmyjewelry 
Only a married woman should wear jevv 
elry. And I have some silks and velvets 
never cut, here. But, tut ! tut ' velvet and 
silk 1 the poor children will be paupers ' ' 

" Dallas will be quite able to support 
his wife," proudly. 

"Yes; he's as solid as gramte A 
very .different character, my dear, Irom 
my other son, Thomas," stopping with 
an awkward cough as she remembered 
to whom she spoke, and ringing the bell 
violently ; " Send for Mrs BcLk imme 
dialely. The house must be set m 
order and supper prepared And good 
Mrs. Rattlin. J'll feel more at e^se 
when I have my staff about me Come 
my dear, and see what I hive laid away 
for Honora," 

Mrs, Duffield followed, nothing loth 
Any true woman finds a press lull of hne 
linen as iair a sight as a field of daisies 
Up and down the old woman drafted 
her, nothing slacking in her zeal bring 
ing to light great stores of which nobodj 
knew but herself, repeating again and 
again ; " I put by for the child as if she 
had been my own. I little thought it 
would all come back to Tom' by" 

Mr. Galbraith found h d t 

noon, exhausted, before a h ped t bl 
of old lace, which she had b rt g 

There was a light in her & wh h h d 
not been there since the day wh tl j 
were first married. She m d h m t 
down beside her, putting her hand on his 
knee, chattering gossip hke any girl. 

" The fellow has your desire to shut 
out the world when he is in great pmi 
or joy, ! see. Morbid, but I understand i1 
Well, we'll have the county in anothe 
time. I've nothing to give the children 
but this poor housewifery. James." 

" There will be the old house and bii 
of land when we are gone, Hannah." 



" Yes. That is yours." She sat 
thoughtful a long time, and then turning 
to him, said : " I am glad it is yours. I 
never have spoken to you of it before, 
James, but the happiest day of my life 
was that when I first slept under my hus- 
band's roof, and knew that I was depend- 
ent on his work for the very bread I ate." 

The old scholar stroked his gray beard 
softly, and made her no reply. But 
walking up and down the room in his 
accustomed habit that evening, he hum- 
med a tune — some gay old song which 
he used to sing in the days when he was 
a gillint young fellow, and meant to con- 
quer the world, giving fiirtive, proud 
glances toward his wife. Neyer, in her 
fairest day s, had she seemed so womanly 
to him as now. 

Ot course, the house was in a ferment 
all dav long. The sun outside shone 
brrghtlv — within, the fires flashed and 
crackled There was not a woman, from 
motherly Mrs. Ratllin to Jinny the scul- 
lers mild whose heart did not beat fest 
-is though she was the bride, and who 
did not hnd time in the high-tids of pre- 
paration to run in now and then to Ho- 
nora with some tender offer of service. 
Mrs Duffield wandered about the house, 
for the first time in her life irresoluta 
and incapable. 

Colonel Pervis found her toward dusk 
in the dining-room. He had taken charge 
of the whole afiair, and with the glee of 
a dozen boys in his red face, was going 
in and out, and up and down the country- 
side under high-pressure power, scatter- 
ng th vs far and wide. He steamed 
h b for a moment to the side- 
b d d finding the pretty little widow 
1 1 ing her iiead on her hand, 
th ght, he drank off his hastily-made 

bbl tl t whatever heart she had was 
bound up m that boy, and that she was 
cursedly cut loose from her moorings 

" By George, madam !" wiping his 
moustache, " I think when poverty came 
into the door of this house good-luck 
besieged the windows !" 

Her eyes sparkled. "With Dallas? 
Rut I wished to speak to you, Colonel 
Pervis. It must be evident to you that 
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I cannot stay with the good-luck. I 
cajinot be the drone of th h" W 
count the cost here now f m d j t da 
necessarily, and my son will 1 h 

weight to carry with a wif i half f 
his income gone to the orphan w th M 
Rattlin." 

The Colonel concocted tl b 

bier, and muttered someth g b t 
fernal folly. " I mean," b Id d h 
tily, aloud, "that there d p f 

Quixotic blood in Dall V y 
markable in so practical a f U w 

" There are very few pe h 

comprehend my son," mpl ly 

" But I must go. I tr t t j 
make the explanations h as y as 
possible for me," 

"I'll smooth matters f 

putting down his glass an 1 k g th 
bottles, with his back to h 1 

as if at a loss for words. Th h m 
up to the table by which h t d 
stood, balancing his portly b d hi 

and toe, twisting the end of h Ik 
" I'll smooth matters ; but t m t be 









I 'v. 



, Mrs. Duffield. I'm } f d 
madam ; and you know 1 y w 
a child your friends cross d y t y 
own good." Here, his courage oozing 
out altogether, he stopped to cough. 

" I do not know what you mean. Colo- 
nel Pervis," coldly. 

" I mean that I've carried these 
cursed bonds until they burned my 
pocket, and I'll carry them no longer !" 
throwing the envelope en the table. 
" I beg your pardon, madam ; but, upon 
my soul, the flesh is wearing off my 
bones with the responsibility of them." 

" Do you tell me," rising haughtily, 
"that you have not applied my money, 
as I desired, to the use of the sufferers ?" 

" Not a red cent of it ! I say now, 
Dallas and you may play Don Quixote if 
you like, but you'll have to find another 
Sancho Panza. It's not in John Per- 
vis. Now, don't say a word !" backing 
to the door, his hand up. " Get some- 
body else. Dour's your man. But, 
thank God, I've washed my hands of 

" You had no right to thwart me, sir," 



her fair flesh flushing to her very bosom, 
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" To satisfy me, eh ? I did not think it 
was in Tom's wife." The old woman 
made no other remark. But she went 
away hastily to find James. She never told 
Mrs. Dufiield that her secret was known ; 
but she called her "Mary" that day for 
the first time in her life ; and to the day 
of her death she gave Mary the daugh- 
ter's place which she had never held 

The sun went down redly, leaving 
long bars of ruby light arching up the 
sky. The snow was crisp under Dallas' 
feet as he came slowly down the hill- 
road and stopped in the gate leading 
into the woods, looking at the house 
before he went in. The long rows of 
windows shone warmly in its massive 
front against the mountain- shadow, as 
they had done on the night when he first 
came lo this gate, haggard and shaven, 
from his felon's cell in Albany. Now he 
was going in as a master, to be a help- 
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ful citizen, caressed and obeyed in his 
home— the fairest woman, he thought, 
that God ever made, to nestle in his 
bosom as his wife. He had gone, on 
this, the day of aU d fh' I'f t tl 
poor wretches at h 11 an h 

children whom he b d d as 

some men would h h h 

and now was com g 

Now, Dallas w h 

never speculated m in 

own life or that of others . he was lery 
seldom conscious, until he saw their 
effects in his action, of the deep, vital 
forces that had their ebb and flow in his 
soul. But a strange thing happened to 
him to-day. As the sun went down he 
glanced about the horizon to find indi- 
cations of snow, and then going through 
the woods, mechanically broke offi as he 
went, bits of the twigs or bark, examin- 
ing them. There was a space blown 
bare of snow beside the trunk of a dead 
ash, and turning up the ground with his 
foot, he picked out some seeds of weeds, 
and stripped off the scaly layers in which 
they were sheathed ; in the dead wood, 
too, breaking off the bark, there were 
the larvEe of a dozen different kinds of 
beetles and moths waiting for the snow 
to be gone to spring into life. 

As Dallas threw them down carelessly, 
something — the red sunbeam, perhaps, 
flickeringin his eyes — brought before him, 
as by second-sight, the vision of the great 
world in which he lived, whose bosom 
was fiEed with illimitable myriads of 
seeds and larvse waiting for summer to 
begin their appointed lives, the least of 
them to be ruled, useful and instinct 
with beauty — of the long procession of 
animal and vegetable lives since Time 
began, whose most trivial feature was 
governed by law. He stopped, sat down 
on the crumbling trunk. Perhaps both his 
brain and heart were quickened and tender 
to-day, for with electric force an insight 
into the meaning of all the knowledge 
he had ever gained came to him : as an 
artist brings his ideal from the canvas, 
and oil, and paint — a thought that 
has always been in them, but not of 
them. For the first time, Dallas saw 
the order beneath the life of the larvK, 



of the snow that killed it, of the si 
that called it into being. The old Jew- 
ish account of the creation had always 
been to him a child's fable beside the 
t ■« tl k But to-day 

m d CT. h g p e of an in- 
fi tr d hese grop- 

ng af G h d's earlier 

d insight of 

m il R h of which 

h d d world were 

but chance glimpses that came to us. 
A living something behind the dead 
stone, the birth of the animal and its 
decease— the something in which this 
dead wood would live again. Crumb- 
ling it in his fingers, even he could see 
creative skill in it— justice, and a terrible 
human element, beyond justice. 

What if this Right held human lives 
also ? His own, with its paltry, every- 
day chances ? 

Dallas Galbraith rose and bared his 
head. His face was pale, and awe- 
struck as the savage who sees his God 
in the sunshine. What if his own life 
had been underlaid by the same eternal 
strength? What if there had been in it no 
wrong, no chance, which was not ordered 
by the same loving purpose ? He went 
on slowly, his hps set, his thoughts 
turned inward, as never before, to find 
what manner of man he was, and to test 
what Circumstance had done to him. 

If it had not been for the bitter pov- 
erty without, would he ever have dung 
so desperately to his real work, and 
made himself a man by mastering it ? 
If it had not been for those years in the 
convict's cell and the stain on him now, 
would he have met fate with such stub- 
bom endurance ? would he have known 
the patient tenderness for the wretched 
and the guilty which made him now like 
a woman before them ? 

Never. He could see the uses of it 
all now. He raised his head and walked 
on, his step elastic, his heart throbbing, 
full and light. Immeasurable content 
wrapped him as the beautiftil world 
floated to her rest in the sunshine. It 
is so easy as we enter heaven to under- 
stand the discipline of earth ; and Dallas, 
with his hand upon the door of home. 
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thought his final reward had come. If 
Laddoun never crossed his path again, 
he could see how the ill-luck which he 
fencied had always been against him 
had borne its part in this all-embracing 
order, this good, which you could call 
God if you would. If he came again — 
and fhe old cloud came into Dallas' eyes. 
One can so much more readily see God 
in the flood that destroyed the world 
than in the accident which crosses our 
own purpose. 

He went in with a softened, gentle 
step. The open rooms were lighted and 
dressed with evet^een ; but there was a 
great silence in the house. He met Mr. 
Rattlin, who wrung his hand with all the 
heart that Hied his little body. He met his 
mother, placid and lovely, in a pure dress 
of white, and she put her arras about his 
neck and kissed him. He ran lighdy up 
to his own luxurious chamber, bathed 
and dressed. It was his wedding-night 
Every sight and sound, the far-off laugh- 
ter and voices, the very cold water, as it 
touched him, wakened in him a keen 
sense of delight. His feet had touched 
ground at last Under all thoughts of 
home or the sweet woman's life which 
was to run henceforth in the same chan- 
nel with his own, was a deep, abiding 
sense of security, of good. 

Provided, Laddoun never returned. 

They were all gathered in the library 
when he came down. There were no 
shadows in it now. The last rays of the 
red sunset looked long through the 
western windows this evening, with 
their kindly good-bye— soft astral lamps, 
like globes of moonlight, shone here and 
there. The great, many-colored coal 
fire burned cheerfiilly. Otherwise, there 
was no change here ; only the little home 
party that gathered about the fire every 
evening ; and Dallas went in and sat 
down among them. 

" Of all the weddings 1 ever have 
seen," Mr. Rattlin said to him, with sup- 
pressed feeling, "yours, Dallas; seems to 
me to be the tenderest and most solemn ; 
as if it were from the every-day, home 
life here that this new, beautifiil flower 
of love had bloomed." 

Presently her uncle went to bring 



Honora ; and then Pe^y, and Beck, and 
old Henkel, and the servants silently 
came in and filled up the background. 
When Mr. Galbraith opened the door 
again, Dallas went to meet him and the 
pure little girl dressed in Ahite that he 
held by the hand. They said afterward 
that Honora never looked so like her 
dead mother as she did on that night 

"You are not afraid to give her lo 
me ?" Dallas asked in a whisper, his blue 
eyes meeting the old man's steadily. 

" 1 am not afraid," he answered, but 
with whitening lips, ajid detached his 
hand from her fingers. " Go, Honora. 
God make you true to each other, my 
children." 

It seemed to Dallas that then the 
prayer had been said which made them 
one. He scarcely heard the words 
which Mr. Rattlin uttered over them. 
The invisible something which held 
Ihem all was warm and close about him 
as the sunshine to the bird that floats in 
it; and the old man's love had in some 
way spoken for it and made it real. 

The rosy glow died out of the west 
while they were crowding about Dallas 
and his little wife, kissing them, laughing 
and crying, joking foolishly as people 
with over-full hearts will do. The sud- 
den winter tvrilight came on. " Close 
the shutters, Henkel," said Colonel Per- 

my boy, or 1 would be vexed by a 
shadow that seemed to peer at you from 
that window at your back when you took 
Honora's hand in yours — a man's 
mocking face, white as death, i see 
now that it was but the waving of the 
branches outside in the lamplight. By 
the Lord, there it is again !" 

" I see nothing," said Madam Gal- 

But H -'■ — *" Ti-"-- -i *'■ - 

cry of ter 
hind him, 
peril that 
ward, goii 

gho 
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woods ; there is no foreboding in them. 
Wty do you prophesy ill-luck for Dal- 
las ?" cried Madam Galbraith angrily, 
for she had &iOi in omens. 

DaUas turned quickly. " Why, it 
is nothing," -he sa.id. " No, you shall 
not go out to search. Colonel Per 
If it is ill-luck that haunts me in 
shadow you have seen, why, then it^ 
is but a shadow." 

He laughed, and after a moment 
laughed again. But they, looking 
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him, seeing such strange matter in his 
face, and how suddenly cruel the eyes 
had grown, did not laugh with him. 
Honora, feeling how cold and clammy 
was the hand she held, drew it the 
closer in her own ; and she and the 
grave old scholar, whose love had made 
their insight deeper than the others, 
knew that the young husband had also 
seen the shadowy fece ; and they knew 
with unerring instinct that Dallas Gal- 
braith, hunted down, stood at bay. 
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PART X. 



THERE was a little toll-gate b 
half-way down the hill from h 
Galbraith house. Old Potter, the k p 
had let fall the rail, and festened up oo 
and windows for the night, and, wi h hi 
wife, was brewing a whisky-stew 
the fire, to cheer their hearts befor 
betook themselves to bed, when th doo 
was roughly shaken, and through h 
moaning of the wind a man's voic as 
heard outside. 

Potter thrust his gray poll throu h h 
square window : "Who's abroad i h 

" Open the door, Dick, curse you d 
let me in. Can Bessy give me a pi 
sleep ? I — I'll go no further to-nig 

" For God's sake. Colonel I' H 
opened the door, and catching h d 
the dark figure that lay half helpless 
against it, helped him in, his wife push- 
ing up the cane settee in front of the 
fire, exchanging significant glances to- 
gether as they took off his dripping 
cloak and wet le^ngs, and seated him 
in the hottest place. The man swore 
savagely at them and at the storm, with 
a fierce cough between-times, that racked 
and tore his breast, wringing out great 
mouthsfii! of blood. When the paroxysm 
was over, he fel! into a silent exhaustion, 
holding his knees with his hands, his 
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□d his eyes 


Th fl 


less, sunken 


g as 


otches, was 


k. 


y hair and 




ed, and the 


d b 


k eyes shone 




sneer. His 


m b ry 


olored cloth, 








purple ring 




Old Potter 


mh 


foot medita- 


h 


head, turning 


m 


bed. Colonel 




be in the 


h ds 


ordin' to my 



tl k 

dd n b loud, hollow 

laugh. ■' I m a hale hearty young fel- 
low ! It needs more han d rs ak- 
ing to kill George Laddou h w nty 
years 1 I've been h one o my 
friends. He's a gallan bnde- 

groom to-night," 

" Yot»'ve been up a h h u Did 

you see the heir ?" cned the old woman. 

" The heir, eh ? Yes, I saw him. I'll 
drink his health with you, if you like," 
looking toward the steaming saucepan. 
Potter poured him out a bowlfiil, and he 
drank greedily, without w^ting for them. 
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smacking his lips as he set it down. 
"The heir !" with a chuckle. "You'd not 
believe I crawled here from Panama to see 
that friend of mine, so dear he is to me ? 
They told me I was going under : every 
cursed quack croaked death to me, and 
I meant to settle with him while I was 
above ground. I'm loyal to my friends — 
loyal !" swelling and flourishing his bony 
hand with something of his old swagger. 
A terrible trembling seized him before he 
had done speaking. 

"Have you settled w 
said old Dick, steadying a 
again. 

"No. When I'm str 
our story to an end. 
stronger. You think so, 
his shirt-sleeve and looki hi 

at him, as though a 
wrenched him like a spas 

" Of course, of course, 
whined Bessy. " Go to b 
a good soul. Don't you as 
about gettin' stronger." 

But Laddoun looked s rp 
old man's face. "Wha 
Potter ? Why, I've gain 
in the last month, eh ?" 

Dick turned away from ul 

tempt at a smile. " Com 
nel," soothingly. " You'r 
ouglitn't to be afeard to 

you be afeard ?" 

Laddoun was. silent, s 
feet after a while, and si D 

to lead him out of the room , but nhen 
he regained his breath, Bessj heard hn 
between his chattermg teeth cursmg 
Potter as having hnked himself to the 
rest to drag him into the grave He 
went to sleep in good spints, hone\ei, 
having drunk another bowlful of liquor, 
telling them he was a hearty joung dog, 
as he would prove before long 

But in the middle of the nigjjt he was 
heard crying feebly for Dick The two 
men were closeted together for a long 
time i and when Potter came out he was 
very pale and carried a small copper case 
in his hand, which he stored carefull> 
away. "The Colonel thinks it's nigh 
over with him," he told his wife, " and 






[n case of his sudden 
;r it into Madam Gal- 
braith's own hand. Living or dead, he 
says he wiU be square with her grandson. 
I doubt there's a shameful story between 
them, too, that don't belong t< 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



For weeks no living beino- could ven 
ture abroad, so d p w p tial 

beneath the soft, d h 

waste The great Gal ai h ru 
and nells, was b tt d m 

landscape. Nothing b 

(ast lolume of sno d 

bury once and for al 
tains, petulant rive d 

farm-houses under ca m m 
gentle and inflex:ib d 

As Christmas drew near, however, 
and the storm abated for a few days, the 
men m the hills began to creep out and 
dig paths from one dwelling to the other. 
There was a sort of hilarious warmth 
shut into every farm-house. The snow 
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augured well for the crops of next year; 
and then the poorest log-house in these 
mountainB had its smoke-house filled 
with pork and onions, its stores of dned 
fish and fruit. It was good to hive a 
respite from work, to sit down and enjoy 
their keenest delight in life— well-cooked 
victuals : the ox-faced men sat kn tt ng 
blue woollen ks w'th th m 
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\1 


Tl b rr 


d k 
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Ij H k 1, g tly 


M D 11 



f m and f rtu m y 1 h t as 

HphdJ wy 1 ly 

1 Ip d D lU rry 

One would have thought the fame and 
fortune of the whole party lay in the 
case, to see the breathless leal with 
which they dusted the snow from it 
and hung over Dallas as he pried off the 
boards. They lifted it on the great hall 
table; and the Colonel and his com- 
panions, warmed by a visit to the fire 
and sideboard, crowded up with the 

Dallas' color went and came as he 
put the boards on the floor. " All my 
specimens are here," he said " There 



are some i never could replace. I can 
1 ardlj hope they are not broken," 

Henkel, you can call the people in to 
look, f you wish," said Madam Gal- 
bra th as though speaking down from a 
he gl t " These are things which your 
young n aster collected for the instruc- 
t n of the government, you understand?" 
Tl p pi t y t ff p 1 Ij p 
p d p m 1 d 

Th m t f I t 

P D 11 t pped tl 1 h d 

th h t ppe d look d b t 
ilj 

I m h d H ra, t h t, 

h Ibow 



H 



1 d 



1 



f 



d th 1 f d th raj p M R tl 

1 h k t t th 

d d plan th f th J h d be 
I d h lyph m p 1 1 

h t h par 1 ttl L dj b t h 
and fast. It was the taces of the btlle 
h g [ th t f h d 1 m Th 
t t th th p d th h h 

th J 1 k d t D U Tl b thl 

tj h wh h tl y f 11 w d ry 

t f h fi g h rapp d 

h p m tl b t 1 f h 

t w f d f tl wth 

1 h th y 1 dth pi h 

Ahidh d hmth 

d H ra (th I p d 

fully p f f f b k ) ar i 

th m p t th t bl th fi 

h Id g tl b th 1 th y 1 d tl m 

f ly d M G lb th h p 

t 1 -1 p 1 f book b f h 

wa> 1 1 lb th p 1 d p p 

t g rj dd g Ij 

I h e been studjmg lately under 
my son," he said to Mr. Rattlin, by way 
of explanation. " But I have only mas- 
tered the rudiments of his profession, sir. 
I wish I could have advanced a little 
farther before this box arrived ;" and then 
back again, with renewed zeal, to the 
case, to his books, and to Dallas as su- 
preme and final authority. 

Madam Galbraith sat stiffly erect in 
her purple dress, troubling herself very 
little about the box, but greedily drinking 
in every word that Dallas spoke — one 
minute swelling with triumph and pride, 
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ther 



■P 



her ship d m h 

in this boy . she wanted fhe whole world 
to see how fair and good a ship it was, 
and to envy her the freight it carried. 

As for Dallas himself, he must have 
b ry 1 T Ih f d, dm' ■ 

ary g B 



the defiles. 
Henkel said 
breath, as he 



: twice, under his 
1 heap the fire 



with coal, shying carefully back from 
dried infant alligator which lay stretched 
upon the hearth. But nobody heeded 
the warning. Doors and windows were 
barred fast : the great boulders of jetty 
coal broke into miniature volcanoes, 
spouting jets of flame that rushed up the 
wide chimney, carrying defiance to the 
night without. What did the storm mat- 
ter to them ? This mysterious knowledge 
of Dallas and his former life, of which 
they had gained but shadowy glimpses, 
was made real to them to-night, and 
every one of them felt that they had a 
share in his glory. 

Supper was announced just as they 
unrolled the last package. " I wish the 
empty box taken to my room, Henkel," 
said Honora, whispering to Dallas that it 
had been made by his own hands, and that 
she had an odd attraction to anything that 



b g d the time when she was not his 

1 jealous of the story of every 

those years," she said, pas- 

t which Dallas only laughed, 

stooping to sweep the paper and dry 

moss into the box. Some new insight into 

life, which in the last few weeks had come 

to him, had done much to blot out his 

b'd f o 



o g tha wealth to 

the old stock." 

Madam Galbraith replied to it for- 
mally, standing. She said that Dallas 
was a Dour— that the field of physical 
science was one on which the Dours had 
never before entered. But wherever 
they went they won renown. That this 
night, if she might be allowed to relate 
a family tradition, reminded her of that 
on which old Major Peter Dour came 
home, wearing the sword which Wash- 
ington had given him on the battle-field 
for a charge which no other officer would 
have dared to make. The trophies which 
her son Dallas had wrested from Nature, 
through perils as extreme, were as hon- 
orable as that sword in her eyes. Though 
she was an old woman, and must be for- 
given if she talked feebly. She was rest- 
ing heavily on her knuckles. She stop- 
ped abruptly here, her swarthy features 
contorted, and sat down without finishing. 

Meanwhile, the wind moaned unheeded 
over the white plain down in the valley, 
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where the power and wealth of the Dours 
lay buried, and beat fiercely against the 
walls of the old house, as with wild 
warning of worse disaster. At times, 
when the wail of the storm drowned 
their voices, and shook the very founda- 
tions of the house, which were built upon 
the solid rock. Madam Galbraith looked 
around with a complacent, reassuring 
smile. She knew her walls to be im- 
pregnable. 

But Honora (who was sadly lacking 
in the old woman's kind of stamina) felt 
her heart quake and her teeth chatter 
with every fresh blast. She looked out 
of the unshuttered window at the fir end 
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k, r 

dn g 



U 



If 



Dallas, who had „one 
to wash the dust from his hands h d 
her little feet pattering quickly aft h 
aod laughed to himself. 

The chamber was large, cheerfid sottly 
lighted. " I was atr^d," she said s n plv 
and knelt down on tlie rug to wait for 

When he came to her she got up 
standing on tip-toe to gravely adjust his 
cravat. " You bare your throat like a 
sailor," she said. 

It was a foolish little chance. But 
years afterward, when the great change 
had come, and he knew her as a differ- 
ent woman, the litlle brown figure on 
tip-toe would seem to stand before him 
again. The scared fo.ce and beautiful 
eyes close to his — the cold hands seek- 
ing this silly pretext to steal about his 
neck and cling there. Years afterward 



the picture remained as of one whom he 
had lost on that night, and who would 
never return to him again. 

They found the whole party gathered 
in the hall when they came down. Be- 
ing in the centre of the house, the storm 
was less audible here than in the outer 
rooms : " Besides," added the Colonel, 
" we cannot separate Dallas from his 
treasures." 

It was a great gloomy hall, with a 

heavy, arched ceiling of unpainted beams, 

the curtaining shadows of which were 

scarcely disturbed by even the noonday 

sun The walls were hung with branch- 

rs, lynx and bear skins, Indian 

m and tomahawks— an index to the 

ries of the Dours. 

had all made up their minds, 

, that it should be cheerful ; they 

dra^, in easy-chairs, carried in lamps, 

up mountains of coal on the fire 

far end ; yet, after all, the illumi- 

was but a nebulous glow, that 

ew heavier, flickering shadows 

dark cavity behind. But in the 

, gay humor which had taken 

on of them all, they turned their 

n the darkness and storm, and 

ries and sang songs — Dallas and 

H together, while the Colonel 

out a bit of bass now and then, 

d H nkel and the women loitered in 

ti d ngrocm to listen When they 

m t some old Scotch ballads the 

wh 1 partj joined in the chorus Mr 

Rattlin s shnll treble piping oier all 

The beat of the sleet and hail and the 

wad of the vimd were so ncessant 

without that t\e\ had ceased to notice 

them and looked up in surprise wl en 

Dallas suddenly grew silent and r sing, 

walked uneasily to and fro 

■' Does the storm so disturb jou, my 

" No wonder if it did," said Colonel 
Pervis, stooping to the hearth to drop 
some apples he had roasted into a great 
pitcher of toddy, and anxiously watching 
them swim in the golden-brown, steam- 
ing liquid. " The moan of that north- 
easter is almost human to-night. I could 
have sworn a while ago, if it had been 
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possible, that I heard a voice without. 
I saw by your fece, Dallas, that you 

As if to give meaning to his words, a. 
hoarse, inarticulate cry broke info the 
muttering of the storm, far off and dis- 
cordant. 

" It comes fix)m the northern pass," 
said Madam Galbraith : "the wind in 
that gully has a voice like the Banshee, 
full of incomprehensible pain. No living 
being could be abroad to-night, Come, 
Dallas, let us have another song." 

" In a moment. Go on without me ; 
Honora wiil lead you." He went 
hastily through the dark hall to the 
window. 

Dour lucked after him sharplj Mr 
Galbraith s face s ghastlj One would 
think that he believed m the Banshee 
and had heard his own death note 

"He IS Ike all persons who I \e close 
to Nature Honora rejo ned sharplj 
"his whole s-vstem is affected by sight 
atmosphenc changes She began at 

once to img ^ome careless nngmg a r 
where the \oice turned back on itself 
as it were and mode a sudden retrain of 
a clear, triumphant note dropped before 
so contas; ous that they all cau^l t and 
echoed it. But her eyes never left her 
husband. 

Dallas glanced back as he heard the 
joyous calch ; a colder, heavier weight 
came with it to add to whatever dread or 
pain it was that oppressed him. He 
paused a moment, then pushed aside the 
curtain and looked out. 

There was the plain of deep snow, 
sheeted with ice ; there was the storm 
sweeping steadily by, white -winged, 
moaning for its prey ; there were the 
black, bare forests, bent dumbly before 
it, and the gigantic shadows of the moun- 
tains bracing each other in the far 
horizon. There was nothing more. 

He waited a while, and then, recover- 
ing from his stooping posture, stood for 
a moment curiously erecL He was 
turning to go back to them when a 
shadow, in a deep pitfall of snow, which 
he had thought was a log, moved. 

It was no log ; it was a broad, power- 
fully-built man. 



His back was toward the house : the 
hail had blinded, and the faint echo of 
the song bewildered him. He had 
fought his way thus far, nigh to death 
as he was, to sink down at the threshold. 
There was no cry now— not even a 
moan ; his hands stretched feebly out, 
and the paralyzed motion of his head, 
showed that his strength was nearly 
gone. If it had been Colonel Pervis 
who saw him, and the man had been his 
worst enemy, he would have rushed out 
breathless and carried him in tenderly as 
a child. But Dallas Galbraith drew the 
curtain close, that no light should escape, 
and with his hands clasped behind him 
leaned his forehead gainst the pane 
and watched him in his last struggle 
He knew as though he si« them what 
bloited features were those under the 
broad bnmmed hit — what black fi nty 
e>es 

The song with n nent on ga\ly 
Without the sky darkened and sank 
heivilj oierheid but a chince ray from 
the low watery moon fell tn the I lack 
broad figure that everi mcment sank 
deeper mch by inch in the »:nom and 
grew more still 

Dallas Galbraith had never been more 
cool and warily self-possessed than now, 
when his life hung in the babnce of a 
moment. The thoughts even came to 
his brain moderate and deliberately, 
Deepest of all, there was the feet that, 
end as this might, there was no God- 
no good. Nothing but the inexorable 
Something, which ali his life had forced 
him deeper, step by step, into ruin, when- 
ever he had been true to his best self. 
There was no power outside of himself 
to whom he could look up. 

He pushed back his iair hair, and 
looked in at the group in the circle of 
ruddy light about the fire. There vras 
home for him— warm, loving, healthful, 
until death : there was a man's place 
among men. His wife's voice at that 
moment came to him in a pleading little 
air, which she had sung to him so often 
that it had grown flill of tender, secret 
meanings to them both. He watched 
her steadily with his quiet blue eyes, 
while a clammy sweat broke slowly ua 
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his body. He thought he could hear 
Laddoun's jeering voice telling her that 
it was upon a felon's breast her head lay- 
last night^that it was a felon's lips which 
she tad kissed with such passion. There 
were some old words of hers which he 
had never forgotten : " Though he were 
dear to me as my own soul, if he were 
guilty I would put hirn from me." 

There was no way now to disprove his 
guilt ; his long concealment would but 

He turned from her. 

The man's head had fallen heavily on 
his hreast — he had ceased to struggle. 
It did not need that Dallas should even 
rMse his hand to thrust him back, and 
be done with the peril and the old 
foul life for ever. Let him but drop the 
curtdn, and go quietly back to the cheer- 
ful fireside. 

The night and storm were doing his 
work for him. The cry would never be 
heard again. In the morning there would 
be but a stiff clod of matter — harmless : 
that could tell no tales. 

He waited in silence. The wi d h d 
lulled ; the snow fell heavily, soft 
could detect but f^nt resistance 
dark figure, which it strove to bury fl 
by flake. 

Yet if he drew yonder bolt an 
the beacon-light stream throug 
open door ? in another momen La 
doun would be in their midsL 

He clasped his hands more tigh 
hind him, and stood as motionle 
stone ; but he closed his eyes ; 
no wish to see him die. 

Then there was a lightning fla 
heat through Dallas' veins — a tl 
the sturdy, honest, gallant heart, t 
made him what he was. He put h 
out, drew the bolt, and let the fl 
red light ilash out into the nigh 
then, after he had seen the man 1 
and with a desperate struggle ga 
footing, he went quietly back to t 
and stood among the others, for on 
moment more, their equal and 
panion. 

Let the old hard Luck that had f 
him always, that now ; 
at his door, enter and 
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CHAPTER XXXV- 

BEF0i4E they could speak to him, the 
fierce blaze of the fire, quickened by the 
cold entering air, flashed up into a sud- 
den and more powerful brilliance, iUu- 
minafing the great hall, and chasing be- 
fore it the sombre shadows that had 
lurked in corners unseen and unfelt. It 
threw into strong relief the figure of a 
man, framed in the massive portal of the 

So wan and gaunt he was ; so strangely 
unreal, ghostly and pallid ; so worn with 
disease, battered of Fate and abused by 
the storm through which he had dracged 
himself, that the q h 1 h 

they had greeted Ball d d dd ly 
into silence ; and, is f h h 

confronted visible D h h m 

spectral shape, th y tu n, 

and stood regardin h gl 1> figur f 
the guest who came to trouble their en 
joyment. 

The fire shot up into a triumphant 

gleam — then fell apart in drifts of saffron 

k and th h d fill d " th 
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"I am nnt welcome ?" 
" No, you are not welcome." 
They feced each olher in silence. 
Then Laddoun turned his back to them 
all, with a peculiar choking in his throat 
which chilled their blood as they heard 
it : "I saved your life there, in Scran- 
Dn," he said. "And it's almost up with 



But n 
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mtrud d 

His jaws fell weaklj pe an 1 h j 
were glazed ; but th g d h d w d 
with the old suav fl n h 

Madam Galbra th h t 

red with anger, p t h h d 1 

elbows and gently t d h m m 1 
own chair. " My ■as t b d 

my house," she d h t m j 
Dallas, 'i or he wo Id k h t t d 

were never closed p m 11 d 

needy, were he my t 

Laddoun tried t plj b t th w d 
failed him. He pomted dramaticalh to 
his deatl 1 k fa m d f bl fi rt 






tl 



k d 
k d 



waistcoat d tl 

helpless. Eg} t tl f t 

When D lias t p d t 1 ft h m Ho- 
nora stood bf hmh yflhg 
and her f t p h d Y 1 11 
not," sh d Ik wh h 

If / could bn h m If th 
touch of mj £ g 1 Id t d t 
Dallas." 

He put her gently aside, and, with the 
other men, laid the bulky, inanimate 
body on a lounge. " It's that poor 
braggart, Laddoun," muttered Pervis, as 
he poured out a goblet of the hot liquor. 
" He was on your trail before, Dallas. 
What's the grudge between you, eh ? 
If I could get a mouthful of this down 
his throat, it would bring life to him 

" He has been lodging at the toll-gate 
with old Dick Potter," said Mr. Rattlin, 
tugging at his boots. " He came there 
late one night, weeks ago, and has been 
too ill to be removed. He must have 
been mad to dare the storm to-night" 

" He is not mad," said Dallas, quietly. 
"His errand is to me, and he thought 
he was near the end. But he will not 
die until it is accomplished." 



The other men worked in silence after 
that, with furtive, grave glances at the 
young man's patient, stern face. Some- 
thing in it, more terrible than death, 
awed them, and made them wish that the 
morning had come. 

The man was so emaciated ?nd so ex- 
hausted by his long fight with the storm 
th t 1 y tl ht 't b t t t m 
h m t an tl m M dam G lb th 

h Umd bdp hi g 
h 1 Dall ! Iped by 1 1 p 

pdffh tgrmts d ppd 

1 bl It t H 1 

il SI hk 11 m t 1 

h by t t B t 1 th 
p J 1 d th y ar nl k 

m p hi as d th Sh h d 

th p t h tru 1 f h th 

and D 11 It if M t h Ip h m 

th h h h d b 1 f t 1 
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the firelight flickenng upon the livid face 
and glossy beard, they began to move 
with more hushed footsteps, to watch un- 
easily from time to time for the first gray 
hint of dawn. The awe of that inevit- 
able Shadow which waited to claim them 
all had fallen upon them : conscious that 
it stood now in their midst, and that its 
victim did not know that the call for him 
had come. 

It seemed best to them that his last 
hours should be quiet : they sat around 
the -fire, therefore, gravely silent or 
speaking only in whispers. But Dallas 
worked with him unwearied — at first fO 
drive out by force the remembrance of 
the murder that had been in his heart. 
But when he felt the hands and feet 
grow cold under his hold, and saw the 
gray, unmistakable shadow steal over the 
face, the memory of these later years was 
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blotted out. He was the boy Dallas 
again. For how many years this man 
had been his open-handed friend, his 
hearty companion ! 

" Georo-e '" he called once, when he 
th gl t th J m ed. " GeoT^e !" 
B t th 1 f th grave mocked 

hm d fl th t h did not speak 
aga 

W' tl klj 1 ht of the first dawn 
gl mm d 1 hie window and 

tru k tl f 1 wever, Laddoun's 

t rpo was b k he stirred and 

p d h mall bl k eyes, and after 
tan U lly ar d, they rested on 
Ball 

IVIy d as t h aid. 

M d ra r lb tl m t n d his 

p 1 d lip d tl 1 ft d h n up to 

t g p tu d then d w back 

d 1 ft D 11 I b f h ra Lad- 
d un b t peak, but i u ng, mo- 

tioned to a bottle of brandy on tlie table 
Dallas poured out a glassful for him 

"Hah!" wiping his lips, "that has 
body to it, I'm not as strong as I 
should like to be, madam," to Mrs Dut- 
field, slowly, as though the words were 
drawn from a well that was nearly drj 
"I need bracing. If I had seen jou, 1 
should have certainly drunk my^my old 
toast— Lovely woman, George Laddoun 
has been a gallant man in his day — 
devoted to the ladies," 

Mrs. Duffield bowed and drew fer- 
ther back, very pale. 

The black, shining eye, missing her, 
wandered restlessly, and fixed itself on 
Mr. Galbraith. 

The well was nearly dry now, but the 
old ceaseless rattle and Jingle went on. 
"It is the walk, sir, that made me re- 
quire a stimulant. The fatigue was se- 
vere. But I am rewarded by the honor 
of your acquaintance. It is an honor — 
long-deferred. My business was with 

"We will leave you, Dallas," Mr. 

Galbraith said to him aside, h y 
"We can do nothing for him, and 

more fitting that you should hea he 
last words of this man alone," 

Laddoun's jealous eye was on h n 

reading Mr, Galbraith's words b lie 



motion of his lips : he raised his hana 
authoritatively. 

Dallas detained them by a sign : 
"Let no one go out. The secret has 
been kept too long," he said. "If the 
end is to come, let it be now." He 
gave one quick look around for Honora, 
but she stood still motionless by the 
window, her back toward them. He 
took a glass of water and drank it 
slowly, and then, leaning with one arm 
upon the mantel-shelf, looked down at 
Laddoun. 

The slow, patient years of endurance 
and toil were over, and tlie sum of it all 
was placed in the hands of this half- 
drunken, dying wretch, to make or mar 

God's justice ! 

Laddoun, with the blanket gathered 
about his throat, nodded critically as he 
inspected Dallas. " A pale, dramatic 
face and hghts up well with passion !" 
he would have said, but his breath was 
gone He was considering the scene 
with regard to its stage effect. He had 
often planned it, but not so well as 
chance had done. He looked up at the 
wan glimmer of dawn on the high, dusky 
arches, at the woman's figure by the 
window, at the silent group in the glow 
of firelight, at Dallas ; then with a smile 
of content stroked his jetty beard, and 
glanced down at it. Then he sipped 
the brandy slowly, and so gathered, as 
it were, and nursed his strength. 

" Will I fill your glass ?" asked Colo- 
nel Pervis. 

He looked info the goblet doubtflilly : 
there were but a few drops left. " No 
more, sir. Do you know 1 believe that 
will be the last drink for George Lad- 
doun ? And he's been a jolly dog !" 
with a sorrowful quaver. "No — no more. 
Dallas I" 

" I am here, Laddoun." 

" Dallas !" he said, struggling to sit 
erect and to form his words after some 

h n plan long in his mind. " There 
a m men who go out of this world 

h h r accounts unsquared. But it 

n o me that life should end like a 
p y Vhen this cursed fever got the 
bett o me in Panama, I determined 
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that it shouldn't cut off George Lad- 
doun's life as commonplace and mean- 
ingless as a dog's. I've been trying all 
my life to write a play, but the managers 
wouldn't take it. This is a better play 
than any I could write ; it brings us all 
in— all of lis. Why are your iaces all 
so cursed white? Do you thinli that old 
Death has come to drop the curtain 
now .' Death and justice at the end ! 
Yes \ it's like a play. Like a play !" 

They saw that the man's mind had 
wandered away into incoherency, and 
that he had lost the thread upon which 
he began. 

Dallas stooped and touched his fore- 
head : " Do you know me, George ?" 

"Yes, Dall, I know you. Will you 
give me the brandy again ?" 
" It is in your hand." 
A weak smile trembled on his lips as 
he slowly sipped it, measuring the amount 
■with a melancholy shake of the head. 
"It's the last— the wine of life for me, sir !" 
to Colonel Pervis ; " and it runs low," 
looking at it in silence, as if he told off 
by the remaining drops the minutes of 
his life. It seemed as if by this tawdry, 
dramatic symbol alone the narrow space 
of sight and sound which barred the 
man from the eternal Silence beyond was 
made real to hira. He turned to Dal- 
las at last, still holding the goblet in his 

" For you, Galbraith," wiih a sudden, 
loud energy, i' I came here from Panama 
to ftilfill my purpose for you. McGill 
told there that I had grown insane in 
brooding over it Curse him ! Who's 
Joe McGill, to judge a gentleman ? I 
mean before I die to take the mask off 
that you've worn — to show you as you are 
to your friends and your wife. It's pro- 
per work for George Laddoun. The 
Dours are a E^enteel high family " 

The min speaks w h grea good 
sense though h s mean ne s o s ure 
sa d Madam Calbra th s le 

Mr Rattl n s ddenlj can e before 
them all and put ! s han Is on Lad 
doun « shoulders H s atural solen n 
vo ce jarred strangely aga nst the nces 
sant cracked 1 ector ng ot the other 
My fnend n God s nin e be s lent 



Dallas Galbraith is known to us all 
Nothing you can say will harm him here. 
But, for yourself, Colonel Laddoun, the 

He blenched for a moment : " Well, 
my little man, I know that," rallying 
with a good-natured, miserable laugh. 
"I'll be found game when the time 
comes. Don't chouse me out of my 
plan, I've known this man as you 
never knew him. He would have turned 
me out to-night to die like a beast. Yet 
I took him out of the coal-pits. I 
clothed and fed him ! For years he had 
no iriend but me," with a sort of hyste- 
rical sob. 

" Is this true, Dalbs ?" Madam Gal- 
braith touched him on the breast as she 

The sudden flash of strength gone, 
Laddoun had sunk back in a heap as 
though he were disjointed, covering his 
fece with one hand. Dallas went up to 
him and took it down, holding it in his 
own : 'I George, the play's almost over, 
as you said. Is it worth while to ask 
you to be just ? In an hour it will be 
loo late. I've borne this weight many 
years without complaining; but — " he 
grew so hoarse as to be almost inaud- 
ible— "the truth will matter something 



" You've no proof of your in 
a flash of cunning in the black eyes. 

" No. I have no proof" He looked 
slowly around upon their feces, resting 
on his wife at last. " I don't try to 
move you, Laddoun, but you are taking 
something from me to-nighi which will 
never come to me again." Some hidden 
meaning in the quiet, moderate words 
made their hearts stand still, as though 
they heard the cry of a soul for its life to 
God 

Laddoun looked up and the e es of 



the 



The s kl 



ng 



1 gh §1 n mered down the lis ouch d 
the strange b rds and beete nto Inl 
I ant h es and d mmed the re 1 fl n e of 
the fire but the s ience vas u 1 roken 

Then Laddoun w ped h s mou h w h 
the back of h s I and his eyes wandei 
ng gu It 1> What would you have 
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me do ?" querulously. " Damn myself ? 
Here — now ? I will leave the world an 
honorable man. As I've lived." 

Dallas went back to his own place 
without a word. "It was the last 
chance," he muttered after a while, and 
stood alone, apart from them all, looking 

Laddoun lifted the brandy and trem- 
blingly wet his lips. " I have more to 
tell," he said, loudly. 

But Dallas' hand was already pressed 
to a warm, steady little breast, and a wo- 
man's voice filled the silence, rational and 
quiet ; " Why should you say more, Col- 
onel Laddoun? Did you drag yourself 
here, a dying man, only to tell us that Dal- 
las Galbraith was ignorant, poor — was for 
years a convict in Albany I* Is that all? Is 
th t th hi f y poo g '" 

H ? D U drag d h f 

d tlhf dhm It as 

Uy p t 1 t 1 bl gi 1 



w! 



th t 



Sh 
ght 



tl 



3iUai 



th 



bl p t 
gr tb w 
i\i Sh 

d p k 



. b th 1 
h m Al L dd 

" I know It, Dallas. I have k w t 
a long time. I have so \o\ d d 
trusted you that 1 never ask 1 
whether you were innocent or gu Ity 
What did that matter to me ? Ik w 
you as you are now, my husband 

She would have kissed him b t h 
did not move to kiss her ; h t d 
breathing heavily and staring bl dly 
down into her 6.ce, parting the h 
her forehead mechanically. Look t 

h h d p 






h d 



Sh 



Hel.oked p as H dy 

Horora," he said, and putting h aa d 
went toward him. 



He was dying. He lay back on the 
blankets, the hand fallen by his side 
which held the goblet, the brandy drop- 
ping slowly on the floor. Mr. Galbraith 
was gone, but the other men were busy 
about him. Dallas felt rather than saw 
the constraint and cold civility with 
which, as by one impulse, they moved 
aside to let him pass. 

Madam Galbraith was on her knees 
before Laddoun, with no gentle purpose 
of ministering to him, but intent on 
dragging by force the secret from his 
miserable soul ere it took its flight. 
Her gray hair aid proud fece, that 
spoke in that moment, as never before, 
the clean blood of generations, were 
brought close to his foul breath as he 
whispered huskily. 

I annot hear you," her black eyes 

fl h savagely. "Give the man a 

m 1 It. Is that the tale you came to 

11 tl t my son was a felon ?" 

Lad loun nodded, and tried to pull the 

blank ts over his shivering feet 

I must have tlie whole truth," 
m k g no effort to assist him. 

H began to speak, and, making but 
iculate somid, pointed apologeti- 
ally t his throat, trying to smile cour- 
ly With the Shadow that waited 
b h d him, its blindness and chill upon 
1 J s and lips, Laddoun could not 
f t that this was a great lady— a wo- 
rn wl o led society — who spoke to him. 
M dim Galbraith rose and looked 
d w n him, fierce and hungry as a 
b Ik d bird of prey. Mr. Rattlin would 
1 1 ut her aside : " He is near death, 

m d m Let me pray with him." 

What Popish folly is that ? Do you 

th k life like his is to be glossed over 

by twinge of fear at the end ? What is 

th 1 of a wretch like that compared to 

th h or of my family, that is at stake ?" 

M DufSeld stood before her. " My 

D lias," she said, in a hard, metal- 

1 , "will tell you that this story, 

1 1 Honora has accepted so readily, 

f 1 —false. You will not reftise to 

Why should I credit him ?" in a 

which, from its low key and con- 

t tion of bitterness, was audible 
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through thii whole apartment. "The 
time has passed for Dallas Galbraith to 
speak. He has stolen his place and his 
wife. It is foo late !" 

Dallas, who heeded her words no more 
than a stone the wind that blew against 
it, had lifted Laddoun into an easier 
posture, and, in obedience to his signs, 
was loosening the gaudy, red cravat and 
wetting his lips, ceasing when he found 
that he shut his eyes drowsily, as thongli 
for a quiet slumber. 

But Madam Galbraith stooped nearer 
to the closing eyes, pale as though Death 
had touched her als'. "The truth be- 
fore you go !" she cried. 

Th d m b 



w B d fi h mj IS 

act succe'jsftillj Take this lump off my 
breast, Dallas It's cold." 

The Shadow was so near, its inex- 
orable hand so open and visible now 
upon ita prisoner, that even the fierce 
old woman drew back awed and dumb. 

Laddoun's ejes rested by chance on 
Dallas, and brightened into a look 
strangely foreign to them— both genuine 
and cordial. The boy's nature, asleep 
so long, wakens again, according to the 
old superstition, and looks through the 
most hackneyed, vilest face at the last, 
when Death comes to bare all secrets. 

" I've been a good friend to you, Dall. 
I'll— I'D drink with you." He lifted the 
glass which, according to his fancy, held 
the last wine of his life, with an effort to 
his mouth, but the last drop had dripped, 
untasted, on the floor. He looked at it. 
" Spilled, eh ? And now — for my secret !" 
But the weight was too heavy on his 
breast, that never should be lifted ; the 
last act would never be finished : he 
turned his head to one side. " No mat- 
ter ! You know- down there at Mana- 
sqiian, Laddoun was — was a jolly dog." 

The morning light shone in blankly. 
They waited a moment, but the soiled 
linen and ruby buttons on his breast did 
not stir. Mr. Rattlin bent over him 



and took the glass from his hand ; and, 
i^ as he closed the black eyes, still with 
the pleasant smile in them, he followed 
the soul of the jolly dog with a prayer 
upon its for-ever silent journey, who can 
blame him ? 



CHAPTER XXXVr. 
The softest morning light is melan- 
choly when it falls into a room disor- 
dered with last night's work or pleasure. 
But it was a cold, unflinching day that 
suddenly bared the great hall at whose 
d the little group were huddled. They 
d suffered the fire to go out, and the 
arth was strewn with blackened cinders 
d soot ; plants and ores, the poor 
)hies of Dallas' life, were scattered 
derfoot — their previous proud signifi- 
ee gone from them for ever : the 
dead man lay in their midst, stilF, on 
his untidy blankets. 

They left him neglected for the time, 
watching the living figure which had for 
them a sadder significance — the gaunt, 
gray old woman, who stood on the ashes 
of the hearth upon which for the first 
time had lallen dishonor. Even Dallas, 
forgetting himself, looked at her with 
pity. But Honora, though sick to death 
at heart, began to pick up the scattered 
plants with proud composure, as if she 
eouid show by that means that her hus- 
band was the same to her. She chose 
to ignore altogether the dead man and 
the blow he had struck. 

Mr. Galbraith came in, nervously 
turning his head from the body on the 
lounge, going up to his wife, who stood 
beside it She did not move when he 
spoke to her. She held her hand on 
her whitening, bearded upper lip, and 
drew heavy sighs, as a man does who 
struggles to control some cleaving pain 
within. There was an ominous silence, 
which no one dared to break. At bst 
Mr. Galbraith's mild voice was heard : 

" I was a coward to desert you, my 
dear boy. But I knew what this man 
came to tell. I have known it a long 
time. I could not see you degraded on 
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my own hearth. I do not know how 
much was told to-night But I am sure, 
Dallas," trying to speak cheerfully, " that 
you can make it all plain to us now f" 

Madam Galbraith did not raise her 
eyes, but she waited motionless, holding 
her breath. Honora stood quietly Ks- 
tening. But Dallas was silent, 

" You believed in his innocence ?" said 
Mr. Eattlin, anjciously. "You had, 
doubUess, proof of it, sir ?" 

" No ! I have but his word. That 
is enough for me." 

« It is not enough for me," said Ma- 
dam Galbraith, in a hoarse thunder. 
" Poverty and death find lodging under 
this roof~I cannot keep them out. But 

Colonel Per vis stepped forward to 
Dallas with a forced heartiness and cor- 
diality, more galling than open suspi- 
cion ; " It will all come right," clapping 
him on the shoulder. " Many a man is 
sent unjustly to those Eastern prisons 
by the cursed blockheads of jurymen. 
Dallas has proof that he was unjustly 
sentenced, no doubt," 

But Dallas stood, bigger, more im- 
movable, more dumb than ever. The 
light fell directly upon him, and the 
mind from the open window bl tl 
fcir hair back from his broad fo h d 
his blue eyes turned gravely fr m 
speaker to the other. But with 1 ii t 
sound of Madam Galbraith's bitte 
her own fierce obstinacy rose t t 

her in his cooler blood. His lip 
sealed. 

His mother came up and shook his 
arm violently : " Speak to them, Dallas !" 

He stooped and kissed her dry lips, 
and held her with one arm close to his 
breast When he looked up he found 
they all stood waiting. Even Madam 
Galbraith had come forward a step, her 
eyes upon him. 

He turned from them to his own moth- 
er's. " I have nothing to say," he replied, 
in a clear, quiet voice. "The only proof 
of my innocence was with the man who 
lies dead there, I shall find no fault with 
him now. He is dead. I have no proof, 
I ask no man to trust my word." 
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ment stunned and breathless. If he had 
succumbed to her, if he had but once 
acknowledged her as either judge or 
mother, the heart of her within might 
have spoken through the flinty pride. 
But she looked into his cold eyes and 
obdurate face, her own growing each in- 
stant more wan and hard. At last she 
raised her bands and motioned him 
back : " Let him go, James, He has 
deceived me once, I do not trust his 
word. When he can prove his inno- 
cence he will find home ready for him," 

Then she sat down by Laddoun and 
covered her head with her hands, more 
cowed, more defeated in her life than 
he in his death. 

The next moment Dallas stood with- 
out the door, a little brown figure close 
beside him. Mr, Galbraith had fol- 
lowed him : he was the paler of the two. 
He chafed his thin, long hands unceas- 
ingly together: "You shall not leave 
my roof, dear boy 1 This is your 
home !" repeating the words again and 
again, until they lost all force. 

But Dallas answered loudly, his eyes 
unnaturally bright: "No, it is not my 
home ! What ! are you here still, Ho- 
nora? Goback! Youarenowifeof mine. 
It f 1 th t > m "ed '" 

W g g t th D lias 

q tij 

I h h m f J I m 

bddhkC Ikwhty 

w th t I h b ght t n 

y 

"We Will make a home. Come, let 
us make ready and be gone." 

Mr. Galbraith stood apart, looking 
dully at her, leaning against the stone 
wall of the house, unconscious of the 
fierce wind that blew his gray hair back. 
" Honora !" he said, feebly, " my child, 
will you leave me ?" 

"When Dallas can prove his inno- 
cence we will both come back," she said 
cheerfully, " That will be in a little while ! 
Only a little while, uncle !" smifing, as 
she gulped down her tears. 

But her hopeful voice roased no echo 
in either of the men, who had fought 
against Circumstance longer than she, 

" You are very right to go with your 
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husband, my dear," laltered the old man. 
" I do not blame you. You'll both be 
happier away. I ivould not have urged 
you to stay, Dallas," holding out his 
hand, " but you and Nora are all I have. 
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sake which her uncle had given her she 
collected carefully. But her clothes, 
which had always been chosen by Ma- 
dam Galbr^th, she left behind. 

" You shall buy me what I want," she 
said. Poor, purblind Dallas had no idea 
of the liery, implacable little heart beat- 
ing steadily in her bosom, which de- 
spaired that Fate, or God, or anything 
but herself would ever understand the 
man she loved or do him justice. She 
turned, quite cool and self-possessed 
and gracious, to Mr. Dour when he 
came in to bid Dallas good-bye. Dour's 
memory was quickened, and he recol- 
lected Dallas' trial now, though he did 
not advert to it. He fiilly believed him 
guilty. But, in his just, philosophic 
way, he rather liked to count the step- 
ping-sfones of their dead selves on 
which men had risen, particularly if they 
were foul and unusual stones. He 
talked to Dallas with precisely his old 
manner and an added tinge of curiosity, 
which only drove the blood colder to 
Dallas' heart, and induced Honora to 
follow him privately to the hal! as he 
left them, and to tell him that they had 
all the evidence of her husband's inno- 
cence, and were going now to make it 

Colonel Pervis did not come near 



them. He thought the boy guilty, and 
knew he could not hide it. He shut 
himself up in the dining-room alone, and 
paced up and down in dead silence, with- 
out even an oath to relieve him. He 
poured out a glass of brandy, and put it 
down unta.sted, sick at heart and stom- 
ach. The door opened and Mrs. Duf- 
fi Id cam g ht up to him 

with t e iy t p and manner, 
hhmdbmtp dteat her, 
u. 1 rm h fl d f ce. 
SI d d h cloak and 

h d 

1 d m ? The 



! m t 

g g th y Dallas," in 

} aim t I will take 

t C 1 1 by the next 



Calfm f 

Sh dd d 1 p f t omposure, 
her eye as clear and keen as ever. But 
the Colonel noted certain blue marks 
about the firm mouth, as if a cold hand 
had touched her. "I am a practical 
woman, as you know. These dying ac- 
cusations and tragical emotions may per- 
tain naturally to the lives of Madam Gal- 
braith and my son. They are Dours. 
But I am an ordinary, business person. 
I reduce the matter to reason. My son 
is innocent— we know that !" 

"Innocent? Assuredly. Madam, pray 
take a chair." The blue marks were 
widening and deepening. The cold hand 
was gaining ground. One could fancy 
it was stretched out from her heart 
within, and that there there was no 
warmth. 

" No, I will not sit down, thank you. 
If Dallas is innocent, there must be 
proof of it I think I said that in a case 
like this one must act from reason, not 
feeling. He said Laddoun had such 
proof, I shall follow — " She put up her 
hand uncertainly to her eyes, hesitated 
and stopped. After a while she looked 
up. Colonel Pervis came a step nearer. 
The cold hand had left its mark heavily, 
indeed. 

" I have lost the thread of what I was 
going to say." 

" You said you would follow — " 
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" Follow Laddoun. I wiU trace him 
back and find the proof. I am Dallas' 
mother, I'll not tire." 

Her head fell forward. The Colonel 
caught her as she sank down, her flesh 
very cold, and the heart quite still 
within. 

He rang the bell : " Take Mrs. Duf- 
field to bed," when the women came. 
"I She'll not be apt to leave it for some 
time," he muttered to himself. "'My 
son is innocent,' eh ? God help the 
women \ How they do hang on to the 
last !" and he resumed his miserable 
lounge through the room. 

Honora and her husband were left 
a long time alone. When they were 
almost ready to go, there was a tap at the 
door, and Mr. Rattlin came in. His 
insignificant little fiice was like a cordial 
to starving men. It broke down that 
iron-faced little Honora, who, after the 
first glance at it, began to cry quietly 
over the valise she was packing. 

" Well, children, I have the sleigh. 
Are you ready ? We wiH just reach the 
ferm in time for lunch, and then we can 
talk over our plans." 

" We are not going home with you, 
dear Mr. Raltlin. We will not bring our 
disgrace to you .'" sobbing out loud now. 

But Dallas had risen and held out his 
hand; "You think me innocent, then, 

" I know it, Galbraith ! Our religion 
is not that of our Master if it does not 
teach 1 h f 'th ' ea h other as 



Id?" 
k h head : 
\ mother 



" No." 

" Have you any plan ? I will not 
urge you. Do what will give yourselves 
most comforL" 

When Ihey did not answer him, he 
walked away to the window to give them 
time. " 1 will go to my work," Dallas 
said at last. " Something can be done, 



even before spring. Unless I lose the 
appointment when this discovery is made 

" I have a letter here which I ne- 
glected to give you last night," He laid 
it on the table and went out hurriedly, 
fearful that even his kindness would be 
jarring and intrusive. 

" Honora," said Dallas, as she foldsii 
her little keepsakes; "how did you 
know— that — ■' 

She blushed crimson, and did not re- 
ply for a moment : " I remembered-— 
the convict that Lizzy brought here." 

Dallas was silent. Then he took her 
head between his hands and turned it 
toward him as she knelt on the floor. 
"If you had known it before we were 
married, Honora?" 

She looked at him steadily with both 
a laugh and tears in her eyes. " I 
remembered the convict that Lizzy 
brought — long ago," 

"And you married me ?" 

" 1 loved you, dear," burying her head 
in his breast. 

It was only when they rose to go out 
that Dallas remembered the letter. It 
was square and large, with the postmark 
Manasguan scrawled in one comer. He 
opened it, and found on the thick sheet 
of paper within only these words, in a 
formal hand ; 

" To Dallas Gaibraith : 

"Sir: Ehzabeth Byrne desires that 
you will come to her without delay. Of 
her claim on you, you are the best judge. 
Her need of you is a matter of life and 
death. Joseph Kimball" 

"Who is Joseph KimbaU, Dallas?" 
touching him when he stood silent 

"A good old man, Honora. Afiiend 
of mine before I lost friends." 

" Lizzy is ill or in great trouble. We 
will go to her." 

" Yes." But he stood folding the 
letter slowly, a deeper shadow on his 
face. The world outside to Dallas was 
blatant with his shame. He was going 
out to meet it. But it gave him a. 
keener pang than any he had borne to 
think of carrying back his old weight of 
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disgrace to the simple people to whom 
liis perverse affection yet clung. He 
roused himself in a moment. " We will 
go to Manasquan," he said " I know 
what Lizzy's cl^ms upon me are." 

Honora saw that the halls and cham- 
bers were curiously vacant when they 
passed out. The very servants avoided 
them. Her uncle stood at the doorway 
to bid them good-bje He held Dalhs 
hand and tried to speak but the woids 
died on his tongue Mr Rattlin ran 
alongside of the sleigh as t dragged 
heavily along, talking &st and cheerfully 
until he sank hip deep in snon Then 
he stood watching them, waving his hat, 
his little fece red and his eyes wet. 

So they went out, quite alone, into the 

The gray - headed old gentleman 
watched the black spot creeping out 
of sight across the white plain. If he 
had been a less unable, unready man, 
he thought vainly, he might have com- 
manded their late to a different ending. 

Mr. Rattlin, who had joined him, 
sighed when they were no longer to be 

"Justice will come at last," he said 

"It may be. Yet Justice is slow. I 

fear that 1 shall never see my son again," 
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daylight stretched out their black arms 
like the skeletons of mocking dwarfs, 
but in the cold moonlight grew almost 
human in their deformity and despiairing 
motion ? The very sky overhead was 
new to her — of thin, wet texture, kin- 
dling at sunset into shifting hues of such 
strange brilliancy that she fancied they 
curtained from her some untried world, 
mto nhich she was about to enter. 

Honora had traveled but Httle : she 
had borne lately great but repressed 
sufFenng she grew superstitious, watch- 
ful ot trifles. Her watch had stopped ; 
when she wished to know the dme the 
driver turned his back to the watery sun 
and measured his shadow on the snow. 
Every hour she saw they left the world 
of society and inventions farther behind, 
going down into this place where Nature 
lay with bared and awful face. She 
knew by instinct that some stupendous 
reality was hidden yonder, lis shadow 
fell everywhere. The driver, the few 
charcoal-burners whose lonely huts they 
passed, were stolid and ignorant, but 
men strangely grave and sincere. 

She began to perceive a wonderful 
freshness and lightness in the air. The 
earth beneath her throbbed with a slow, 
dreadful pulse, and then she heard an in- 
articulate wail, the like of which had never 
chilled or dissatisfied her life before. 
At last they crept down to the beach, 
nd h w the sea. Then she under- 
h he loneliness and monotony 
d oppressed her was but the 
p pon the land by this solitary 

tu hose cry of pain began with 
g hich the morning stars sang 
g 

A they skirted the coast : she 

d h g to Dallas, but she could not 

m h eyes from the inexplicable, 

p rpelual motion, which seemed 

ter and alien to the order of 

h d If she had ever secretly 

d G imjust, this thing made the 

g dible for her. It was the out- 

h world's misery against the 

H ruled it. There was in it 

m which the doctrine of fatalism 

ad found in her Thirty-nine 

A lid not answer. 
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Dallas, after the sun had passed noon, 
noticed how haggard and careworn she 
was, watching the sea ; but he had no 
way to comfort her. He knew it was 
his ill-fortune that had brought ruin on 
her. He got out of the sled, and went 
before it, through the marshes and up 
into the towering pine forests. They 
were near Manasquan now. 

He walked slowly, not to lose sight of 
Honora's face, looking out from the furs. 
It was beginning to have that galled 
yet obdurate look which he found on his 
own. It was very bitter to Dallas to see 
it For himself, he had bent his broad 
back to the yoke long ago. The Power 
that drove him down, down continually, 
was stronger than he, but he was too 
strong to fret and jibe against it. Yet 
there was a malignant hu tl m 

placable Fate, which had t bet h m 
always the choice, and wh 
the right had paid hirn 
strokes. Even this s mj 1 
coming to Lizzy was to b g h m If 
the bitterest pain of all. 

For he knew now wh I fi 1 
vill;^ and its people wer 1 Th 
was not a headland, nor tr p j 

nest which he did not ren mb Th 
were only a few miles yet t walk b t 
they reached the village. I tl t 
his bitterness wore awa d th 
cognition of the old sight d d 

There was no change in th m t b k 
the old boyish glamour w tl h h h w 
them. He came alongs d f th Id 
now and then to speak a few words and 
then hurry on ; and Honora saw a curi- 
ous change in him : his step was elastic ; 
he laughed at times nervously ; he had 
forgotten, for the first time since she 
knew him, his grave control. She knew 
that great, hve pain and the remembrance 
of singular happiness lay beneath his 
simple, abrupt talk. 

" I have found my name on four 
trees," with a laugh. " I was fond of 
seeing it then in big, bold letters. There 
are places were it has been scraped 
away — where it was cut -with others." 

She laid her hand on his, but did not 

Again, after a longer absence, he came 



back and walked beside her, silent for a 
long time, though she looked at him once 
or twice inquiringly. 

"You can see the smoke of one or 
two of the village houses from here, off 
by the headland yonder. If is not a vil- 
lage, only scattered ferm-houses and fish- 
ermen's huts." 

She was not to be put aside by his as- 
sumed carelessness. Something in the 
wuods yonder, she knew, had wrung the 
heart terribly of the simple, dogged 
fellow. 

" What did you see, Dallas ?" she said, 
under her breath. 

He glanced down at her quickly ; "A 
little hut 1 used to live in. I went to 
find it. I built it myself." 

Some one else has occupied it ?" 
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Id are to live in it. They are a 
p 1 1 ous people here." He stopped, 
b t H ora was waiting. 

Jf /a/was it, Dallas?" 

I better that you should know it 

If d the walls scrawled over with my 

m and a word added. Always the 

rd. The boys of the village had 

d t I know now of what crime I 

h Id guilty here." She took his 
h d both her own, holding it a long 
tm b f re he spoke again. "The man 

h name Laddoun's cheque was 
d s old and lived alone. He was 

f d bbed and dead soon after. Be- 
f Laddoun and I had left the city." 

A d these people beheve you guilty? 
They wrote murderer after your name on 
the walls ? They will call it after you 
when you go among them ?" She looked 
slowly over the distant houses as she 
spoke. If the look of the quiet, little 
gentlewoman could have swept Mana- 
squan and its f)eople into death, she 
would not have spared it. 

" Perhaps they will do it. It would 
be but natural," in his moderate, just 
tone. " My story has passed into the 
legends of the village, and the boys 
have exaggerated it. It was they who 
wrote my name there. The boys !" 
He turned his head away with the word. 
She understood. It was here, in Mana- 
squan, that he himself had been young. 
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All the healthy, happy associations of his 
life were with the boys here. They 
wrote him murderer on their walls : the 
little children were frightened to sleep 
with his name. 

She held her shut hand tight across 
faer breast: "Shall we goon, Dallas ?" 

"Yes. It is right to go. Evea this 
will have an end." 

She ventured after a while to touch the 
flap of his overcoat as he walked beside 
her, holding her hand up toward the 
rigid, pale face, shadowed by the plant- 
er's hat. " I am here, Dallas. You are 

" I know," quickly, smiling down at 
her. But the smile was soon gone and 
she forgotten. The wife could not atone 
for the man's place and good name, lost 
for ever. He remained silent after that, 
keeping beside her, his hand on tlie 
edge of the sled. They passed some 
of his old haunts, but he did not even 
turn his head toward them. 

It was a veiled, gray afternoon, a 
west wind edging the great violet flood 
of the sea with yellow foam. Dallas, 
with every step, felt the familiar scene 
press closer upon his pained senses. 
There was an unwonted silence : the 
very surf beat softly on the sand i the 
fishermen's boats, pulled above high-tide 
mark, were unridden by the usual red- 
shirted loungers ; doors and windows 
were closed in the 6.rm-houses that they 
passed. There was old Doctor Noanes' 
red cottage back in the pines— still the 
great place of the village ; and there were 
Jim Van Zeldt's roomy porches about 
his lead-colored house, the pillars shaped 
like anchors. But they were all deserted 
and empty. When they reached Nixo 
low, little tavern by the roadside, Dal! 
looked quickly to see the old gro 1 
Graali and Becker, and the rest, sitt g 
nursing their knees and smoking 
usual ; but even the little bar witl 
was vacant — the fire covered, and 1 
cat asleep before it 

They were avoiding him purposel 
they meant to let him come and g 
Yrithout seeing a single old familiar fa 
He thought that he had steeled hims If 
thoroughly, but this wrenched him t 



the heart. He turned to the driver 
(who was a stranger to him, not a 
Manasquan man) : " Did they know I 
was coming here to-day ? My name is 
Galbraith." 

The fellow nodded with a furtive 
glance, and turned his tobacco in his 
mouth : " Dallas Galbraith ? They 
know you be coming. They got your 
letter. I was to meet you." 

Dallas drew back. " There is the 
house to which I am going," he said. 
" You can see Elizabeth's place through 
the trees," to Honora, with an effort at 
his usual composed tone. She should 
not see how little of a man he was— that 
his old fiiends had yet power to wring 
his heart so sorely. But the driver, 
with sudden energy, drove past the open- 
ing to the Bjme place, and drew up his 
sled in front of a low pine house in the 
very midst of the woods. 

" It was here I was bid to stop. You 
be expected, as I told you." 

It was the house in which they had 
confined and tried him — he saw that at 
a glance 1 saw, too, that the room inside 
was filled, as then, with the villagers. 
There was a crowd of brawny fishermen 
upon the steps, who, the moment the 
sled stopped, closed around him. He 
knew them all—the young Graahs, the 
old man himself, Calcroft the clam-dig- 
ger, all the others of the seining gang 
— at their head, Cradock the sheriflf. 
Their red faces all wore a certain air of 
excitement and expectation, but they did 
not recognize hira by a word or look. 
They began to lift the buffalo-robes from 
about Honora civilly enough. 

" Be keerfiil of the lady, William," 
m tt d 1 1 Graah 
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tu d q kly ; " Stay here, Hon ra. ! 
will d know wliy I have be n 

m d i re. These men," 1 k g 
t dily Id Graah's face, "a t 

my friends, but they will care for my it 
kindly." 

Graah's heavy (ace began to wo k f 
a word, but before it came Hono h d 
slipped down beside her husband I 
will go with you, Dallas." 

They went up the wooden step to- 
gether, the men following clos d 
silently. At the door Dallas stopped 
and turned to Honora, with a sudden 
perception of the truth. Bunsen had 
contrived to fasten the murder upon 
him, and had entrapped him here by 
means of these old fishermen. Even in 
that moment his first thought was for his 
wife. Before he could speak, Cradock 
stooped and whispered to her, and with 
a wild, terrified look at Dallas, she drew 
back from him into the crowd, and left 
him standing alone. 

The instant her touch left his arm 
the man's combative instinct started up 
and fully armed him. He was no longer 
the boy to yield without a struggle. He 
went forward quietly to the very place 
by the window where he had stood be- 
fore to be judged. 

The old Squire stood up, his rusty 
wig pushed from his forehead, fumbling 
at the leaves of a yellow register. The 
crowd dosed behind Dallas. There was 
a breathless silence. 

" Dallas, Dallas Galbraith !'' in the 
shrill voice of a crier in court. 

" I am here." 

" We have waited for you." He wiped 
his wrinkled lips as if they were dry, and 
began in a strained, formal tone : " It is 
six years since you were heard before 
me on a criminal charge, and, being 
found guilty, were committed to the 
charge of this officer. Six years ! I 
think it is six" — beginning to turn over 
the leaves with trembling fingers. 

The long pauseofwaitingwas too much 
for Dallas' fortitude ; he bent forward, his 
head on his breast, his hands clutched on 
tlie bench in front of him ; he turned to 
look for Honora, but red blotches swam 
in the air before hini. The crowd about 
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smotheicd cry. 
n hands trembled still 
k fell from them. " I^I 
tl he cried. " Father 

> r place to tell Dallas 
whj e have brought him 
am g ' The old preacher, 

! 1 d ray eye had never wan- 

d d f m D lias face, left bis post has- 
tily, and came toward him, Bunsen keep- 
ing step close behind him. He laid his 
hand on Galbraith's shoulder ; 

" My friends and neighbors," he said, 
in a- low, husky voice, " you all know 
why we have come here to-day ? It is 
to say to this boy, who once went in and 
out of our homes, and was very dear to 
us all, that we have proof now that he 
was innocent of the great crime laid to 
his charge ; that we have done him a 
great and grievous wrong ; that there is 
not one of us now who, when his own 
boy comes to manhood, would not be 
glad to find him as stern in his integrity 
and as loyal to his fellow-men as Dallas 
Galbraith." He choked and broke down 
here — wrung Dallas' hand. " Thank God 
I see you at home again, dear boy !" he 
muttered, and drew back to give way to 
the crowd who pressed behind. 

But when they saw Dallas' face, they 
stood still, awed and silent. They had 
not guessed before how deep the hurt 
had been to the gruff, reserved boy, nor 
what these few words had brought to 
him. His wife came up before them all, 
and laid her head on his breast, and 
Lizzy caught his hand and sobbed over 
it. But Honora did not sob or cry. 

" They have been talking to me of you, 
Dallas," she whispered, watching him 
anxiously. "There never were friends 
such as these of yours at Manasquan." 

The simple words made it real to him. 
He looked about at them a moment in 
silence, and then the past miserable years 
seemed to fall from him at once like a 
worn-out garment. It was the old, sim- 
ple face of the boy Dallas that looked 
up at Squire Boles, and his hearty voice 
that rung out like old times : 
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"Do you mean that my 
proved? Stand back, Jim Van Zeldt— 
you too, Tim Graah. I know jpu botin. 
But I'll take no man's hand until I 
know I am proved to be honest." But 
he kept his hand on little Jim Van 
Zeldt's shoulder, and there was not one 
of them all that his blue eyes did not 
take note of and welcome as he waited 
for Boles' slow reply — the same eyes 
which the children used to love, spark- 
ling and cordial. 

" We have better testimony for your 
acquittal than we had of your guilt," he 
began, with a formal cough. 

But Doctor Noanes pres ed f m d 
Le B B an 

m H 



bit of it . He had made 



this year in a silver mine, with a man 
named McGill. He says he leaves his 
whole property to you. He meant, also, 
to make his way North if he was strong 
enough, and let the closing act of his 
life^the grand finale — be one of repara- 
tion to you. ' Dall,' he says, ' is among 
well-bred people. They will appreciate 
a heroism of which few men beside 
George Laddoun would be capable.' 
But," with a graver to(?e, " the fellow 
was sincere at bottom ; for, lest he 
should never live to reach you, he 
directed this paper to be forwarded, 
when he left Panama, to Mr. Kimball, 
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Van Zeldt's new schooner or the 

which would soon be built, but h 

never will be. 

There was no time for idleness. T 
had been waiting for weeks, ever 
the letter came, for this great da 
now that it was here, not a man, w m 
or child of them all but was deter d 
to express all the enjoyment out 
which they had planned. Every o 
them must separately shake hands h 
Dallas, and make a prepared sp 
which generally ended in a chok 
clearing of the throat, and separate 
tain some item about New Mexic and 
its wonders to talk over hereafter 
give him a sketch of their own 
history since he went away, ending 
" But come over, lad, and bring 
good lady, and see for yourself. T 
is not a house on the Point tha 
ready for a home for you both." T 
although they had all already been 
ing to Honora, every one must b 
emnly presented to her in due form 
Dallas himself 

She had won great respect from the first 
by her firm, reticent face and steady self- 
control. Father Kimball had been seen 
to nod approvingly after watching her ; 
and old Graah took Dallas aside to tell him 
confidentially that his " little woman was 
one of them that would do to anchor to ; 
and far from ill-lookin' — very iar." 

But when old Rachel Noanes and one 
or two of the Quaker women and fishers' 
wives took Nora to one corner and be- 
gan telling her of all that Dallas had 
been in the village after he first came 
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m hey treated her with a tender, 

gr d erence, glancing askance at her 

fl h d tear-marked fece, telling each 

h " Dallas' good lady was a first- 

b uty. There could be no doubt 

vith them as were judges !" 

Vh it grew near sunset there was a 

tl among them. Doctor Noanes, 

m ght say, was called to the chair; 

o say, after straightening his 

b wn at, he stood with his back to the 

dwifh a preparatory hem, raised 

e and told Dallas that there 

b considerable argument among 

m to where he should make his 

h m mong them, " Each one of your 

d fii ds countin' his claim better 

h others'. Graah, here, held on 

hts like the bull-dog he is, and 

w er'bly stiff-necked myself. But 

was ranged at last that you should 

m with Lizzy here to-night She 

have you to herself a bit. We 

g that was only fair. But to-mor- 

w riends will meet at my house for 

a bite of dinner. Eh ? And after that 

we'll hand you Ixith around as we choose. 

You have to submit." 

There was a sort of admiring murmur 
at this light way of mentioning the grand 
banquet which Mrs. Noanes had been 
engaged in preparing for days, and then 
the little assemblage broke up and went 
out into the pleasant winter evening, the 
rays of the setting sun streaming redly 
through the pines. When they were out 
in the great woods, Honora was sur- 
prised to see what a handfiil of them 
there were, all told. 
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They all escorted them to the wind- 
ing path that led to Lizzy's place, and 
then stopped and bade them good-night, 
lingering to hear Father Kimball's part- 
ing words, aa if he spoke for them all ■ 

"We know, Dallas that \our work s 
in the West, but we hoped that jou 
would give us part of e ery jear There 
is no one here who seen s to belong to 
us so much as jou \ou mu t gi e 

'- 1 wiE do that, Hamiq ^in s home 

He noticed a cunous anx etj on the r 
faces until he had spoken and tl en a 
quick exchange of s g ficant aj prov ng 
glances, which made 1 m fency there 
was some hidden mean ng tl e ques 
tion. But he forgot t when the} ve e 
all gone, and he turned to follow Lizzy, 
who went before with Honora, leading 
the way to her solitary home. Even his 
alow eyes noticed how her native air had 
brought the color to her cheeks again 
and the waiting laugh to her eyes. She 
had put off her dingy chocolate dress, 
and wore a pretty, neat-fitting one of 
blue, and a bit of blue ribbon twisted in 
her beautiful hair, in honor of his com- 
ing. Honora, as they walked side by 
side quite silent, watched her with a 
keen, anxious scrutiny. She had guessed, 
as women will, Lizzy's secret. She knew 
that she had been a feithful triend to 
Dallas. But could his triumph have 
driven from her mind the lover she had 
lost years ago ? Had she forgotten the 
musical voice and the moonlight and the 
ebbing tide ? Could a woman forget .'' 
]n Honora's creed, for a dead love there 
was no resurrection, and no flower that 
grows on the earth was fit to cover its 
perpetually yawning grave. 

To reach the Byrne house they passed 
the outskirts of Jim Van Zeldt's oreat 
farm. It was a pi t, mf rt bl 

homestead, even i w t — th b t k pt 
and fullest in the lla^ J h m If 
ia his sailor cloth t th gat 

waiting for them m p A p y 

Httle fellow, Hon ra tl 1 C h m 
sured the world f m by D 11 
brawny build), but th ra 
ness in his look d b — d 



sense and fidelity. Honora had not for- 
gotten how long he had been true to 
Lizzy before he married. But poor 
Liziy had the grave of her sacred old 
love to guard, of course ! Though it 
was a pity— glancing from trusty, cheer- 
ful Jim to the snug house behind him. 
Lizzy quickened her pace nervously as 
the\ came near, as though she would 
have hi rr ed by. 

But thit duU, tactless Dallas stopped 
short, lak ng Van Zeldt's outstretched 
hand Well, Jim, old fellow, you're 
crown nto a staid citizen and house- 
holder they tell me ?" 

"■Ves, Galbraith." 

"Andyourwife — JennyNoanes? The 
prettiest and best girl in the county, eh ?" 

How pale Lizzy grew at that ! Ho- 
nora, angry at Dallas' stupidity ^which 
was certainly growing upon him every 
day), tried to draw her away. But Jim 
stood in the road before them. 

" My wife," he said, sturdily, regard- 
less of either her paleness or trembling, 
" is the prettiest and best woman in the 
world — to me. But it is not Jenny 
Noanes," He put out his hand and took 
Lizzy's in his own. " 1 served for her 
as long as Jacob did for Rachel, madam," 
he said, smiling. 

Honora stood aghast, but stupid Dal- 
las had them both by the hands before 
Jim had done speaking, shaking them 
again and again, the words tumbling 
out headlong with delight : " I guessed 
it the minute I saw Lizzy ! ] remem- 
bered your cousin, Long Jim Van Zeldt, 
as we used to call him, and thought he 
was a good deal more likely than you to 
make a fool of himself with Jenny 
Noanes. And you're happy at last, dear 
girl ? Honora, are you never going to 
understand ?" 

" J am beginning now," humbly, giving 
J m f 1 le, bewildered, congratulatory 

A d here is home," said Liizy, open- 
g th gate, the tears coming to her 
1 ht J as she saw Dallas enter it. 

Th } thought they never had known 

th I Lizzy before. She was so 

1 fid winning and pretty a wife, 

1 11 f dd, attractive little devices- to 
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make every moment different from and 
pleasanler than any that had gone before. 
The house was not a chilling model of 
neatness, as Honora would have feared. 
It was all in use — bright, warm, just dis- 
ordered enough to be cozy and comfort- 
able. And Lizzy and Jim himself seemed 
to have reached their last wish in life 
when they had Dallas and his wife under 
their roof at last, to give them the best 
of their home and its welcome. 

Honora went up to Lizzy as they sat 
by the supper-table wdting for Dallas 
and Van Zeldt to come in from their in- 
spection of the stock. " It is so com- 
fortable and good that you are married," 
she said heartily, and put her arms about 
her neck and kissed her. " It is a great 
deal better than — " 

" Than what, Honora ?" with wonder- 

i'Than anything I had planned for 
yoii, dear." She really could not bring 
the idea of plump, smiling Liziy at the 
head of her well-filled tea-table and that 
perpetually yawning grave of a dead love 
together at all. 

"Yet it scarcely seems natural to see 
you here, Lizzy," said Dallas, as they 
1 g d t Ik the table. "The 

h wi h J 1 d will always be 

my m mb I home in Mana- 

q an H vas 1 t suddenly. 

L J d h h b nd exchanged a 
q k m fi ant 1 : they remera- 

b d d btl th h mber in it that 
h d 1 d dj for Dallas, and 

n wh h 1 h d r been suffered 

t 1 p A ad q t fell on them all 
Tl J Id t f g t how many years 
of h 1 f h d b as ed. After they 

f m pp L y went to Dallas, 
wh h t d by tl e window, and 
touched him gently . 

" The little room — you remember, 
Dallas ?" 

"Yes, I remember." 

"When Jim and I knew that the time 
was coming that you could go into it 
again, we arranged it just as it was on 
that first night. It was Jim's plan then, 
you know," with a blush. "There is 
nothing missing — not the least of the 



gifts they gave you to show how true 
friends they were to you. The house is 
sold. I have this home now, and 1 
parted with the other. But it is vacant, 
and we have the use of it for to-night. 
We arranged your room. We thought 
you would like, if it were but for once 
only, to see the old gifts, and to think 
that of all the friends who gave them 
there is not one lost to you," 

" 1 would like it, Lizzy." But he kept 
his fece turned from her. 

" We will go now, then," quickly. In 
a few moments they were on their way. 
When they came to the Byrne place, 
Honora noticed that the out-buildings 
surrounding the house were in sin- 
gularly good repair, the house itself 
covered with vines which would shelter 
it in summer : behind it were Dallas' 
old interminable pine woods, and in 
fi'ont the sea rolled in with slow, lapping 
murmur on the yellow beach. But Dal- 
las saw nothing. He walked witli his 
head down, silent — his breath coming 
heavily. 

In all his prison-life he had thought 
of that homely room as of the one place 
from which he was barred. It had come 
to signify to him the manly honor, the 
trust, he had lost. Some day he might 
reach the door of heaven, but the door of 
that little chamber, with all its meaning, 
was shut for ever upon him. 

Now it was open to him. 

He did not even see that Liziy had 
had the house brilliantly lighted, as for 
an illumination. It had been furnished 
for the owner, like the other houses of 
the neighborhood, with plain homespun 
carpets and such simple wooden furni- 
ture as the village workmen could make. 
Lizzy and Jim waited outside. 

" There is no one there," they said. 
" You must go in alone." 

He went in, taking Honora by the 
hand, as one child would another. The 
door of his old room was open : a fire 
burned, as on that night long ago, on the 
hearth. There were the old, homely 
gifts ; nothing missing or decayed : the 
name of the giver on each. He went 
about the room slowly without a word, 
putting his fingers on one and then an- 
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other, as though each dumb, tender 
touch brought back a friend again, long 
dead, to life. 

But when he came to the Utile table 
in front of the fire, he stood still, and 
after a moment covered his eyes with 
his hand For there, as on an altar, lay 
the Bible open, and beside it a deed of 
the house and farm, and on the fly-leaf 

" To Dallas Galbraith and Ho- 

NORA HIS WIFE, FROM THE PEOPLE OF 
MANASQUAN, in TOKEN OF THE LOVE 
THEV BEAR THEM." 

There was an arrival at Nixon's tav- 
ern two or three days after that There 
had been an arrival expected in Mana- 
squan for some time. William and Aaron 
Platiek were looked for during this month 
or the next to harvest their winter crop 
of furs on this coast for the New York 
market. But the two men who stepped 
out of Joshua Sutphen's sled, in front 
of the little porch, were not the pelt- 
hucksters: that was plain to al! of the 
group assembled smoking around the 
fire in the little bar-room. They had 
never been seen on this beacli before. 
One was a stout, florid man, with eye- 
brows, whiskers and frogged overcoat 
alike fierce, black and assertant ; the 
other a tall, spare, gray-headed old gen- 
tleman, with pale, delicate face and hands, 
3 hook nose, keen, kindly eyes. 

Nixon, after reconnoitering the arrival 
in perfect silence through the window for 
some minutes without rising, knocked 
the ashes from his pipe leisurely, laid it 
on the bricks of the chimney, and with 
a preparatory jerk of his suspenders 
went out and shut the door behind him. 
After a short colloquy, in which the stout 
man was violent, the old gentleman 
silent and anxious, and Nixon stolid as 
the log against which he leaned, the 
strangers turned off irresolutely, and Joe 
came back and relighted his pipe. 

No one spoke, these fishermen who 
smoked the winter away there being as 
incurious and stoical as Indians. At 
last Nixon chuckled aloud: "They'll 
not make much of a run here. I 
becalmed their boats, / reckon." 



" How so, Joseph ?" 

" They were inquiring for Dallas Gal- 
brailh. But I knowed nolhin' of Dallas 
Galbraith. How could I tell what was 
their errand with the lad ?" with a shrewd 

" Seems as if you be a little too keer- 
ful, Nixon," said Becker. 

" How did 1 know," sententiously, 
"but the news of the property Lad- 
doun's left him had got abroad '! There 
be quite an extra lot of sharpers in New 
York this winter, I judge by the papers, 
and they'd think nothin' of runnin' down 
the lad even here, and fleecin' him. I 
thought of that, instant. You don't 
catch a weasel asleep when that weasel 
be Joe Nixon." 

" That's so, Joseph. You were right 
there," knitting their brows solemnly. 

They decided that " Dallas should be 
warned immediate," but went on smoking 
for the next two hours, chewing the cud 
of the matter. 

The strangers stood undecided upon 
the road for a few moments. 

" It is not possible that we can have 
missed them, after all," said the younger 
man. " Of all the dead, forgotten cor- 
ners of the world, this is the queerest. 
I'll go to some of these houses and see 
if 1 can find Dallas." 

" I think ! will try the woods." His 
long, uncertain search and this last dis- 
appointment had told on the frail, old 
man more than even his companion 
knew. But the search was almost over, 
for before he had threaded the winding 
paths in the sand through the dark pines 
for more than half an hour, he saw a 
broad-shouldered fellow on his knees 
^iggi^g ™itt a trowel, while a little wo- 
man in a water-proof cloak and hood 
held a basket ready to receive the treas- 
ure, whatever it was. He went up softly 
behind them and touched them. 

" Children, it is time for you to come 
home," he said. His throat was dry and 
husky, and he could scarcely articulate. 
But they would have understood if he 
had not spoken at all. 

Colonel Pervis met them coming 
through the woods soon after, the old 
man in the middle, holding them both 
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as afra d h h m |,ht 

an h k 

th h py ' <i 

dft w m. i 

diff m ser to 

fu m mbra ntegral 

b h m he Colo- 

ul d as are and 

tra g d tl m whose 

m wh w e born 
b d ta d 

H m lunder- 

m {jod Thank 

the Lord, I see jou again! And Honora 

has taken to digging, too ? You've told 
them all about it ?" anxiously, in an audible 

" No, I forgot to mention the partic- 
ulars. I could think of nothing but the 
children. But Dallas knows that he is 
clear. That is the essential part." 

" Oh ! that is essential of c 
But the property ? Is it possibl j 
did not mention the property f L d 
doun's will, Dallas. He left it with D k 
Potter at the gate, and it establ h 
your innocence, and — are you list g 
Honora ? — ^and leaves you I don't kn w 
how much money and his shar 
silver mine. Now don't be excited b j 
It's not a great fortune, but it's en gh 
to bring back the old times to the bt 
post farm. You'll live at your e f 
the rest of your hfe. By George ! W 11 
have a carouse that'll waken the ty 

when we get home !" 

The Colonel's outbreak found n h 
They walked in silence for a little wh 1 
when Dallas said, gravely turning 1 
grandfather : " I have considered th s 
matter with Honora, sir, and our feel ng 
is the same with regard to the mo ey 
I hope you will understand the dec s on 
we made about it." 

" I think I understand it now Dal 
las," with a smile, looking at him. 

Dallas' fece brightened and he nodded. 
" No," he said, soberly. " I have no ill- 
will to Laddoun, God knows. But I 
could not live in idleness and eat the 
bread and butter that were bought with 
his money. He gave it to me as an act 



1 p rat n. If ! to save Othei 

b > f m tl t h 11 h he thrust me, 
t II b h t f reparation, I 

tl k B t t t m 

The Colonels jaw fell. "You don't 
mean it, Dallas ! It's one of your dry 
jokes, that's all ! You've not caught 
Dour's mania about the development of 
the inner self through poverty? He 
talks of founding an mner-developing 
brotherhood, to wear sackcloth and live 
on split peas ; but you're madder than 
he is." 

Dallas laughed ; " I can't join Dour. 
I'm always a better man after a good 
dinner and with a decent coat on my 
back, and I may try to be a rich man 
yet. But — No matter. We are at 
home now," pausing at the door of their 
own house. For Honora had insisted 
on making it their home at once. Much 
to the delight of the people, who took 
care that she should not want the mate- 

I f housekeeping, though they would 
h dl iffer her to break bread under 

Th hospitality reached its climax 
wh n Mr. Galbrailh and Colonel Pervis 
w f rmally made known to them and 
failed at once as guests of the 
11 It was a week before they went 

b k t king Dallas and Honora with 
th m and in that time there was not a 
fi 1 m n or wrecker in Ocean county 
w!tl h m the Colonel was not on terms 
f t macy and mutual confidence. He 
m t h d their seafaring exploits by his 
b t ries, swori- that apple-jack was 

1 b t native drink in the States, took 
a 1 m ] hn of it home, and promised to 

m back every summer — a promise 
wl ch 1 e religiously kept. 

Tl e group about the bar-room fire 
ch ckled over their pipes when he was 
ment oned. " Colonel's thorough -grit," 
they *:i d. " But the old gentleman, 
1 e s got the real strain of blood. Same 
as Dallas." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Thanksgiving-day. It came under 
Madam Galbraith's jurisdiction at irregu- 
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lar times, for it was her fancy to keep it, 
not by the governor's appointment, but 
along with Nature, when the barns were 
Still empty, but the fields full of corn, when 
the purple plums yet dotted the rank grass 
of the orchard, and the ungalhered crim- 
son peaches grew mottled with black un- 
der the bee's sting. She had chosen in 
these last few years to give thanks, not 
■when both summer and summer's work 
were done, and the air shivered with com- 
ing winter, but on one of those October 
days when, from very excess of warmth 
and life, the world and man are at rest 
and quiet 

" It is not for the use of the earth we 
should praise Him, Dallas," she would 
say, " but for the hint it gives us of 
His great glory." 

He humored her in this whim as in 
every other. She was full of such fan- 
cies now, in all of which they detected a 
meaning unselfish and genuine. 

This Thanksgiving-day was late in 
the month, for they had waited for Dal- 
las to return, who had been gone for 
months, " digging," as Honora loosely 
Stated, in the West. The wind from the 
north was cold, but the west was burn- 
ing with a golden sunset, which mellowed 
the outline of the mountai d 11 j — 

a landscape which is one f th t 

masculine and articulate w th m g 
In the world. But this I aft 
light softened it : the m unta d 
farther away in melanchol <T~ij h d 
while, whereverarough littl t rs 

ran through the valley, a soft thread of 
mist hung over it, bright with the change- 
ful hues of the opal, and, as though the 
ground tried to vie with the water, ils 
dullness and brownness burst in this 
sunlight into a sweet madness of color 
and periume, such as belong in the 
Western Stales only to the low-lying in- 
land bottoms. Color unmatched in purity, 
Mr. Galbraith thought, from the brilliant 
dyes of the massed forests on the dis- 
tant hill-sides to the browns and purples 
of the feathery moss and lichen that 
hui^ from the stone walls of the house. 

Four years had passed since Dallas 
was married — the epoch from which his- 
tory was dated in that house. Four 



years since Madam Galbrailh's colony 
had tailed. Nature, wliose charity al- 
ways covers before it cures, had hid the 
charred, unsightly signs of her folly un- 
der this moss and lichen before she ab- 
sorbed them back into the earth. You 
could see the green heaps from the bal- 
cony of the old homestead of the Dours, 
set like a watch-tower on the side of the 
mountain. Madam Galbraith stood there 
now. She glanced at the mossy piles, 
but with only a passing frown ; there 
were cheerfuller objects in the quiet 
landscape. For they bad kept the day 
in the old roj'al fashion at the farm, and 
the groups of friends and neighbors were 
making their way home through the 
winding roads and shady lanes in the 
pleasant evening light. Colonel Pervis 
stood at the gate speeding them on their 
way, his hat off, the wind blowing back 
bis hair from his face. There was a 
good deal of gray in the hair now, but 
his voice was as loud as ever, and his 
foce as red and hearty. It would have 
been like putting out the fire in the hos- 
pitable house of the Galbraiths to miss 
the Colonel from its hearth. 

She stooped to wave her hand to 

Peggy Beck and her husband in their 

ry-all, turning into the lonely 

d I id ng 10 the Queen. They have 

b h err vn stouter and jollier with time, 

d h heavy recklessness with which 

B k i Ik of stocks, and the trim rib- 

b Peggy's bonnet, hint that the 

t n the old tea-pot is not diminished. 

Matt, a manly, curly-headed lad, is left 

behind playing with a frank-feced little 

fellow on the lawn. Madam Galbraith 

turns from everything else to watch 

- One can see in this clear light as she 
stoops that the shining white mane of 
hair, rolled like a crown about her head, 
is dimmed in the last few years— that 
her uncouth, unwomanly frame is more 
rawboned and swarthy than before. Yet 
the imperious grace which gave magnetic 
power to her youth and beauty lingers in 
the ungainly body, like the music ot a 
song of which the words are forgotten. 
Matt and the boy with whom he plays find 
a companion in her, who will make their 
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remembrance of childhood enchanted 
ground for them when she and childhood 
belong only to remembrance. She likes 
best to talk to fhem. They find in her a 
childish love of laughter and fun which 
does not belong to younger, graver peo- 
ple: a store of odd, old supersti lions, 
strange, pathetic fancies, which, it seems, 
she has always nourished, come to light 
as she grows older. They learn, day by 
day, from her, too, an awful reverence for 
God, outside of all the creeds of the 
churches. 

The stony scales of 
worn away, it is so old 
cate tints are bared in wh 
creature within has hid its 

Four years have pas 
stood on the same place i 
triumph only to witness 
see her life's scheme swep 
torrent of flame in a single 
when the morning dawn ni 

traced on every mountain al 

ley and field. 



But r 



vthe 



Dour is engaged in the work with the 
energy and foresight of a genuine New 
Englander. He shows a great deal of 
sound judgment and tact in his manage- 
ment ; he is a spiritualist now, has suf- 
fered Emerson to grow dusty on his 
shelves, and talks no more of ihe disci- 
pline of poverty upon the inner life. On 
the contrary, he eats heartily, has grown 
fet, and is laying up a snug sum in rail- 
road bonds. 

Dallas has no railroad bonds : he has 



H 



g" 



and fields are full of a 
life, which make her old 
a. pride of which the Dou od 

nothing. For in these yea al 
the ruin and waste have be 
and from the shaded ro 
there floats up the sou 
whose meaning makes t 
minion of the Dours shi 
eyes as the garden of the 

For so she idealizes D as 
charity. 

But to him and the wo 
practical and difficult enou 
see from where she sta 
where Mr. Rattlin lives wi 
boys. It is almost a ham 
woods, with school, works iarm 

out-buildings. There is e 

management in it, even Mrs. DufBeld 
acknowledges, adding that it is because 
neither Mr. Rattlin nor Dallas have any 
metallic force. They are imposed upon, 
and that often, but they go on steadily, 
studjdng each boy's capacity, educating 
him from that hint, furnishing him with 
tools, or land, or capital, and bidding 
him, in God's name, work his own w 



U 

After a while, the boy who was Ma- 
dam Galbraifh's friend came running 
and stood among them, and then, look- 
ing in their faces, one could know the 
cause of their change — that in these 
years gone God had chosen for them 
from His treasure-house the best gift 
of all. 

The sun was almost down. Through 
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the twilight they caught the echo of 
quiel, cheery song, and looked at each 
other smiring. It was Dallas' mother 
singing to herself when she thought nc 
one heard her. Her voice was broken ; 
she never sang, even for the boy, dear 
as he was to her. Mr. Ratflin passed 
them, a little grayer, a little stouter — 
a change in his dress that showed the 
world had gone well with him. No hap- 
pier face, for that Nature could not 
make. Then the evening grew quite 
still, the solemn shadows lengthening 
over the genial, ruddy light. 

The Hftle preacher paused at the gate, 
looking back at them. The holy mean- 
ing of the day was upon him still, and 
seemed to give to the eyes of the old 
man who walked so close to his Master, 
doing His work so quietly, a prophetic 
insight God had taken thought for him 
and his unused strength, and late in the 
day had given to him a share in a great 
work. In the years to come he saw him- 
self gathering to the land of the old, clean- 
blooded Dours, from prison, from city 
den and almshouse, the wronged and 
the outcast, learning through him a bet- 
ter, more gracious hfe than their youth 
had ever known — leammg through him 
a certain nay to that God wiiich they 
had never known 

Yet though the simple follower of 
Christ had given his whole heart to his 
work, and would be very dear to the lit- 
tle outcasts, they will have another friend 
whom they will love far better — the 
strong, healthy man yonder, reticent to 
all others, but to them frank, cheerful 
and outspoken ; a strange, pathetic ten- 
derness in his care for them — coming 
closer to them than any other man could 
ever do, through some instinct or secret 
of his life to them unknown. 

" So it will always be in these years to 
come. God has fitted him for this 
work," he said, lingering, as he looked 
back at Dallas. " He has been down 
like his Master in the depths from 
which he would save them, and has 
learned there some secret which I can 

The air is growing chilly and rnstles 
the leaves of the great .■sycamores which 



darken the front of the house. But 
through them !hey see the ruddy light 
of the open windows, and the Colonel 
within, glancing over the supper-table, 
and stirring the fire to make all ready 
for the evening. IVIadam Galbraith on 
her balcony, and Mrs. Duffield from her 
window, are both looking for the boy be- 
fore they go down. For over all the wo- 
men in the house Master Dour Galbraith 
is king. 

He waits for his grandfather, however, 
takingawaytheoldman's cane and putting 
the delicate, withered hand upon his 
own curly head, walking very stifily and 
slow, iancying that all the strength of 
the party lies in his own little body. He 
gives one hand to his mother io as 
they go, she being a woman and needing 
help. So they walk, very gravely, to the 
house, not daring to smile to each other 
lest the child should see them and be 
disheartened. 

But Dallas lingers behind. The 
golden light of the evening, as it bathes 
the valley and far>off mountains, the 
old homestead set against the hills, and 
the retreating figures, falls upon him 
with a great calm. It seems to him 3 
thanksgiving. The meaning of the day 
grows clearer to him here in the open 
air ; and owing to his habits and odd 
bent of thought, all the solitary places 
in the world with which he is famihar 
become curiously present to him, and 
fake part in this quiet glow— the vast 
flats of the West, fr^led with black buf- 
falo herds, the rank, strong-smelling Mis- 
sissippi bayous, the drowsy Manasquan 
village, with the sea lashing its silent 
stretches of gray sand. 

He knows but little of any book but 
that which these open to him. But year 
by year he spells more clearly the mean- 
ing which underlies its letters — the 
Eternal Order, in which no atom tails of 
its work in the sure justice and help 
which each renders to the other. 

The inevitable Good at last. 

He turns to go in. There is a grave 
yonder in that hill-gap which will not 
take its part in the great Thanksgiving 
day. And yet he looks at it with doubt- 
ing eyes. Good as well as evil were 
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shut out from the world in Laddoun' 
grave. There are dewy 






flowers which have taken the 
place of the unwholesome body. Is it in 
the soul of man alone that the evil, use- 
less and unalterable elements of God's 
universe lie ? What slow processes are 
His in that well-veiled secresy of Death ? 
Nature in her gr t h 'f b f re 

And as he g oh h m 

quiet evening, b 

present to Ball G b h b 



wife and child, only another name for 

God's tenderness to him, feeling how his 

old wrong had softened his heart toward 

all hurt people, all those who had sinned 

and been oppressed with the burden of 

untoward fate, he knows the share his 

life has borne in the great scheme of 

order — knows that as the strange 

flower upon the peak of the Sierras was 

d of an unknown, immutable law, 

he story of the humblest man 

h ao such thing as luck or chance 

— God is under the hardest circum- 

nd that God is good. 
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IN TEN VOLUMES KOTAL OCTAVO. 

Price per Voliune, Cloth, $4.50 ; Sheep* $5.00 ; HaJf Turkey, $5.50. 



The Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that Ihey have just issued the concluding 
PART OF CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and that the workis now complete in 

TEN ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, of over Soo pages each, illustrated with about 4000 
ei^avings, and accompanied by 

AN ATLAS OF NEARLY FORTY MAPS; the whole, it is believed, formii^ the most 
complete work of reference extant. 

The design of this work, as explained in the Notice prefixed to the first volume, is that of a 
DlCTIONAHY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE— not a mere Collection of elaborate 
treatises in alphabetical order, but a work to be readily consulted as a DlCrloKAEY on every 
subject on which people generally require some distinct information. Commenced in 1859, the 
work is now brought to a close in i858, and the Editors confidentiy point to the Ten volumes of 
whidi it is composed as forming the most Comprehensive — as it certainly is the Cheapest — 
EncyCmp^dli. ever issued in the English language. 

TO TEACHERS, who are frequently called upon to give succinct explanations of topics in 
the various branches of education, often beyond the mere outline of inibnnation contained in the 
lext-twoks, no other work will be found so useful j while the conciseness of the several articles 
has made it practicable to bring the whole work within the compass of a few volumes, and to 
afford it at a small cost compareato others of its das&. 

FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES the work is peculiarly fitted, owing to its adaptation, as a 
" Dictionary of UmvtntU Knowledge," to the wants of both teachers and pupils. Says the Rev. 
Dk. S. K. Talmage, President of Oglethorpe University, Ga. : " I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Mends of education mil do injustice to themselves, and to the cause of literature, science 
and general knowledge, if they fail to reward the enterprising publishers with a liberal patronage." 

FOR THE FAMILY.— Says the Rev. Dr. Finney. late President of Oberlin College, Ohio : 
" Chambers's Encyclopedia should find a place in every family. Should families deny themselves 
in other things, and obtain and study such works, they would find tliemaelves mentally much 

FOR THE GENERAL READER.— " Upon its literary merits," says Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, " its completeness and accuracy, and the extent and variety of its information, there 
can be only one opinion. The work is worthy of the high aim and established reputation of its 
projectors. Art and science, theology and jurisprudence, natural history and metaphysics, topt^. 
raphy and geography, medicine and antiquities, biography and beiles-lettres, are all discussed 
here, luDt in long treatises, but to an extent sullident to give requisite information at a glance, as 
it were. Sometimes, when the subject justifies it, more minute details are given. ... Its 
fullness upon American subjects ought to recommend it especially in this country; and its low 
price makes it one of the cheapest and most accessible works ever published." 



Copies of the work will he aent to any address in the ITnited States, free of postage, on receipt 
of the price bj tlie Fubliahers. A liberal discoant made to Agents, and to the Trade. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

713 * 717 XAXE^T ST., PBIZADSLPBIA. 
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The Standard Library Edition 

OF 

THACKERAY'S WORKS, 

ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 

To be completed in about Twenty VolunieSj large Crown 8vo., 
printed in Large Type, on Superfine Tinted Paper, and hand- 
somely bound in fine Cloth, Gilt, beveled boards. Price 83.50 
per volume. Fine Cloth, Gilt Top, §3.75 per volume. Half 
Turkey Morocco, Ss.50 per volume. Half Calf, Gilt, $5.50 per 
volume. 

NOW READY. 

EACH COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 

1. Vanity Fair. 

With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Wood-cuts. 

2. Pendennis. 

With 46 Steel Engravings and 120 Wood-cuts. 

3. The Newcomes. 

With 46 Steel Engravings, and 118 Wood-cuts by 
Richard Doyle. 



Prefixed by a Shabby Genteel Story. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

5. The Virginians. 

With 47 Steel Plates and numerous Wood-cuts. 
In one Volume. 

6. Henry Esmond. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
THE REMAINING WORKS WILL BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

For Sale by Booksellers generally. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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